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NOTICE. 


Ik addition to tlie manuscript autliorities used for tiiQ former 
volumes, several memoirs, journals, and notes of officers 
omployed in tbo different operations Lave been consulted for 
this volume. Amongst others, tbe Journal of general Harvey, 
of tbe Portuguese sendee, and some original papefs supplied 
by sir Howard Dougins. 


Ik my eontroversy with marshal Beresford, for wbicb sec tbo 
sixth volume, I expressed a belief that tbe French army at 
Albuera was less numerous than I bad represented it. Tbe 
following letter, since procured, decides tbe question : — 

Extrait d\inc letire ecrife de Seville le 4 Mai, 1811, par M. le 
m‘‘ dtic de Dalmatic, general-cn-cJief de Varmee da midi, 
ct S, A. S. le prince de Wagram ct de Eenfcliatcl, major- 
general. 

Le gendi-al Latour Maubourg a 6t6 obligd de se replier sur 
Constantina et Alamis, Cordove est menaede pai‘ un corps 
Anglais, Portugais, et Espagnol, beaucoup de troupes se 
concentrent cn Estremadure; Badajoz est investie. Le 
g6n6ral Blake a r6uni sur I’Odiel une amide de quiuze il seize 
mille homines, ct paroit se pr6parer a marcher sur Seville. 
Le rest ant du quatrieme corps est en operations contre les 
troupes qui ont ddbaucbd de Murcie. Si j’enumere bieu, je 
suis en eet instant attaqud sur divers points par plus do 
soixaute mille homines inddpendnmmeut de troupes qui sont 
rcstces a Cadiz et b I’islc de Ldon, et do cellos qn’il y a b 
Tnrrifa, a Algesiras, et b Gibraltar, qiie je dois contenir, le 
danger est pressant, je dois faire face de tons cotds assuror de 
uouveaux triompbes aux armdes de S. M. rempercur, et didter 
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le? faclicux ^reneraens, que Ton prepare centre Vsnnee da 
mull J’csperc renssir, mais le sacces sera coinplet si les 
Kevenrs qne j’attends arrivent apropos; -s'oici mes dkpositions. 
Je pare dsms rpziroloam sreeviwjt rnUlehomrrm, troU miUe 
difxovx, el Irmte jmees efe canm, pour rejetter au dela de Ja 
Gnadiana les corps ennemis qui m sont repanda? en Esfre- 
madure, dc^a^cr Badajos et jfadliter I'anivec da general comte 
d’Erlom Si les troupes que ce g&eral amene peurent se 
rcunir avec celles que je conduirai et si le? troilpes qui sont 
parties des armecs du nord et du centre, dont j’ai en partie 
dLqjoic, arrivent a terns, j’aurai en Estremaduie trente-cinq 
rnille liommes, cinq raille cheraax, et quarante pufeesde canon 
de campagne; alors je Ime bataille aux enneniL? quand bien 
memc' toute I’armee Angloise qui est sur le continent y seroife 
reunie, et ils seront vaincus. 

Si une partie des renforts que j’attends manquent je ferai 
avec ce que j’aurai, tout ce que pourrai vers Je but propose, 

Le general-en-cbef de I'armce imperiale du midi, 

(Signet-) Dec DE DAtiiATiK. 

Pour extraifs confonnes. 


Zct-'crc to the Author received eince the f/vMication of the 
, Firel Edition. 

Alavned'hovee, near Eridgeicater, 
mil OcioW, 1831. 

Sin, — Tlic ’well-merited reputation -which your work on the 
Pcninruhi war already possesses, and the probability there is 
that from its general correctness, and the deep research dis- 
played in its production, it will be referred to in after times 
as the most faitlifnl record of the operations of the British 
arm}' in the Pc-ninsula, induces me to refer you to a passage 
S', 'herein my name is mentioned as commanding the cavalry 
on the 6th of October, 1810, svhen 3Ias5C-na’s ads'aaced guard 
drove the cavalry' piquet? out of Itio ilaior. 

The account which you gis'e of that affair is suh^tantialiy 
correct vrith the c-xcej-rtion of my harag the command- I 
commanded a Inigade only; sir S. Cotton w'as present in 
Alcoentre, and cornmanded the whole force upon the ocviAon, 
.as } ou may satisfy yourself by referring to the Lo.adon Gazette, 
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wherein appears n letter from that officer to lord ‘Wellington 
of the 9th of October detailing the whole proceeding. 

As correctness must ever be the aim of the impartial 
historian, I trust you will do me the justice of inserting this 
letter in the forthcoming volume. 

I have the honour to be, 

ibe. (fee. &c. 

John Slade, Lt.-General. 


Note hj colonel Napier . — account of the affair of Rio Alaior was 
chiefly taken from the manuscript journal of the late major Somers 
Cooks, who had a distinguished share in the skirmish ; in that accoimt 
general Slade was mentioned as commanding the rear-guard for the day. 
Hence my error. 


Woohoicit, September 7, 1833. 

Deau Ste, — In perusing the third volume of your History 
of the Peninsula War, I observe in the account of the battle 
of Albucra, that you ascribe to me exertions on the right of 
our position, which in reality are due to sir Julius Hartman, 
w'ho commanded the British and German artillery, as I did 
that of the Portuguese in the battle; the two commands 
being independent of each other, and both w'cre thanked by 
lord Beresford in the order’s and despatches. 

I have to explain that my guns, by lord Beresford’s orders, 
were posted, for a great part of the battle, on favourable 
ground about 750 or 800 yards from the bridge, and about 
700 j’ards from the village. Their fire bore ejfectvxilly upon 
the bridge, and the road from it to Albuera, and I was not 
ordered to the right till towards the close of the battle. 

In conclusion, I can only add that you will oblige me by 
giving publicity to this statement in a note to your next 
. volume. I remain, dear sir, 

&c. &c. <fcc. 

A. Dickson. 



liclier classes were favoured as in Portugal, and in six months 
not even a seventh part was obtained. 

Prom this state of affaii’s two inferences may be drawn : — 
1°. That England not Gallicia supported the war here as in 
other parts of the Peninsula. 2“. That as England had in 
lSOS-9 paid to Gallicia tliree millions of hard dollars, and 
given other supplies for double the number of troops employed, 
the deficiency of revenue had been amply compensated, and 
the causes of distress must be sought for in the proceedings of 
the authorities, and the anomalous nature of the war. The 
■successive juntas, apprehensive of offending the people, were 
inert in civil administration, corrupt, and incapable of using 
the English succours justly or wisely. The junta of this 
period was fiictious, intriguing; hostile to that of Leon, 
imfriendly to that of the Asturias, jealous and contemp- 
tuous of the militarj^ leaders, who abhorred the junta and 
were tormented with factions of their own. The regular 
officers hating the partidas endeavoured to get control of the 
supplies sent for the latter; and as they necessarily lived by 
plundering their own countrymen, they strenuously opposed 
the arming of the peasants ; partly from fear lest the latter 
should resist this licence, partly because the republican and 
anti-English spirit now influencing the Cortes had also reached 
this quarter. 

All the clergy clung to the peasantry, with whom they had 
great influence, hut the army, which had imbibed liberal words 
rather than principles, was inimical to them. A press was 
established at head-quarters, from whence issued jrolitical 
papers, original or repeated from, the libels at Cadiz, in which 
the Portuguese were called slaves for submitting to British 
influence ; and it was openly avowed that the French yoke wag 
preferable to that of England. The guerilla system and the 
arming of the people were also attacked, and these writings 
were met by other political- papers from the civil jpress at 
CoiTina and St. Jago. Frequent change of commanders ren- 
dered these erils more prominent; for the local government 
bad legal power to meddle -nitbthe militaiy arrangements, and 
every uew commander produced a new difficulty. Thus the 
junta refused to acknowledge Abadia as their president during 
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tagcs from tlicir efforts, and tliouglit lie had derived more, 
because lie only knew of their exploits by hearsay. When he 
afterwards saw them closely he acknowledged, that however 
willing to act and however harassing their warfare had been, 
none of them could fight the French without very superior 
numbers : if the latter occupied a house or church, and only 
barred the doors, neither regulars nor partidas could force 
them. In like manner hTapoleon, rebuking his generals for 
suffering the partidas to gather head, observed, that when cut 
off from the English ships they were nulh'ties. 

Douglas arrived just as Dorsenne’s retreat enabled Abadia 
to resume his position on the frontier; but the wet season was 
setting in upon men destitute of the necessaries of life in a 
province abounding with cattle and goods easily to be pro- 
cured; for money, although plentiful, was generally hoarded, 
and hcncc commodities were cheap and to be obtained in lieu 
of taxes at the madtet-price. An extraordinary increase of 
the customs, arising from the trade of Santander and Bilbao 
being transferred to Coruna by the war, also offered a valuable 
resource. That harbour was filled with colonial goods, and irs 
the appetites of men generally stifle patriotism and hafllo 
power, a licensed commerce was carried on vrith the enemy’s 
ports in Biscay; yet rnthout judgurent as rehited to the war; 
for the return was iron to re-export to the colonics, whereas by 
an interaal trafric of the same kind, clothes and grain for tho 
troops might have been hud from Castille and Leon. But 
coufusiou and corruption everywhere prevailed, the military 
e.'clgeneies were the last things cared for, and the starving 
aoldievs committed a tiiomsaud excesses with impunity. The 
picople were oppressed with impo,st3 legal and illegal, and yet 
the defaleatiou, in the revenue was great, and the jnonupoly of 
tobacco the principal financial resource, was injured by the 
smuggling ari.iiag from tho unsettled nature of the times. 

The aniund charge ou the provuice was 1 , 300 , 000 /., the 
r.ctiUil receipts less than 500 , 000 /. The junta met the defi- 
eieaey by an cxtraistdinary contribution from all jiropcrty, 
save tluit of day-labourers, v.hich tiicy expected to produce 
750,000/., but a corrupt and vc.vatious collection tonueuted 
llic people without filling the treasury ; the clergy and the 
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Tidier classes were favoured as in Portugal, and in sue inoiiilis 
not even a seventh jiarfc was obtained. 

From this state of affairs two inferences may be ih-awn : — 
1°. Tliafc England not G'allicia supported the war here as iu 
other parts of the Peninsula. 2°. That as Euglaud had in 
ISQS-Q paid to Galiieia throe millions of hard dollars, and 
given other supplies for double the numbw of troops etuployed, 
the deiiciciicy of revenue had been amply compensated, and 
the causes of distress must be sought for iu the proceedings of 
the authorities, and the anomalous nature of the war- The 
successive juntas, appreheusivo of offending the people, were 
inert in civil administration, corrupt, and incapable of using 
the English succours justly or wisely. The junta of this 
period was foctious, intriguing; hostile to that of Leon, 
unfriendly to that of the -^Vsturias, jealous and contemp- 
tuous of the military leaders, who abhorred the junta and 
were tormented with factious of their own. The regular 
oincers hating the partidas endeavoured to get control of the 
supplies sent for the latter; and as they necessarily lived by- 
plundering their own countrymen, they strenuously opposed 
the aiming of the peasants; partly from fear lest the latter 
should resist this licence, partly because the republican and 
anti-English spirit now influencing the Cortes had also reached 
this quarter. 

All the clergy clung to the peasantiy, with whom they had 
great influence, but the army, ivliich had imbibed liberal words 
rather than principles, was inimical to them. A press was 
established at head-quarters, from whence issued political 
papers, original or repeated from the libels at Cadiz, iu which 
the Portuguese were called slaves for submitting to British 
influence ; and it was openly avowed that the French yoke was 
preferable to that of England, The guerilla system and the 
armiug of the people were also attacked, and these m-itings 
were met by other political papers from the civil press at 
Conifia and St. Jago. Frequent change of commanders ren- 
dered these e\Tls more prominent; for the local government 
had legal power to meddle with the military arrangements, and 
every new commander produced a new difficulty. Thus tlie 
junta refused to acknowledge Abadia as their president during 
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tlic absence of Gastanos ; and be, complaining alike of their 
negligence and of their interference, when they proposed to 
establish a general depot at Lugo marched a part of his army 
there to prevent it. ' 

But the occult source of most of these difficulties is to be 
found in the inconsistent attempts of the British cabinet to 
uphold national independence with internal slaveiy, against 
foreign aggression with an ameliorated government. The 
clergy, powerful with the mass, clung to the English becauso 
they supported aristocracy and church domination; and they 
w’ere also for the partidas, because commanded b^- men 
springing directly from the church itself, or from people 
attached to the church; while the regular armies officered hr 
the friends of the Cortes disliked the partidas as interlopers 
and political enemies. The English ministers, bating Xapo- 
leou, not as the enemy of England but as the champion of 
equality, cared not for Spain unless her people were enslaved, 
Tliey were willing to use a liberal Cortes to defeat Napoleon, 
but also desired to put down that Cortes by the aid of the 
clergy and bigoted people ; nevertheless as liberty vrill always 
bare more channs than slaver}’, they would have missed of 
both objects, if the exigencies of the continental system had 
not induced the emperor to go to ifoscow where the snow 
destroyed him; and if the very advocates of liberty in Spain 
bad not in their madness oppressed the South Americans. 
The Cortes by discovering a rabid love of power iu practice 
rendered tlieir democratic doctrines suspected; but V/’ellhigtou, 
in .support of aristocra'cy, used the gi’catcst pnuleuce iu policy 
and in his actions was considerate and just. 

In the first conference held at Conifia after Douglass arrival, 
the junta as matter of routine demanded more money from 
England ; he advised instead, a better mauagement of their 
own resources, and iioiuted out the military measures rc<iuiaife 
to render the anny efiieient. He recommended Oreusc us tiic 
Hue of retreat rather than Lugo and Coruna ; ami he endea- 
voured to establish a pennaneut depot iu the island of Aroso 
on the Yigo eoust, as a secure resource in tlie event of defeat ; 
he also fnnn'sl'.ed the soldiers with shoes and great coats, the 
hospitals witli blaultets, and computed the tirelecks of the 
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army to t\vcut 3 ’-five thousand. There were however abuses 
which he could not remedj', and which would seem rather to 
belong to the army of an Asiatie despot than a European force 
fighting for independence. Innumerable baggage animals 
devoured all tlie foragCj and the personal servants 
and cooks, who from custom never did duty, 
were above five thousand I When the sick men 
were deducted, scarcely sixteen thousand infantr}' and three 
squadrons of cavaby remained for service. And so little was 
there of organization that the troops, although young, robust, 
patient and docile to the greatest degree, could scarcelj' be 
moved even from one quarter to another as a military body : the 
generals, unable to feed them on the frontier, more than once 
menaced and in December did actually retire to Lugo, leaving 
the province open to invasion. 

Abadia at first appeared to enter loyally into the ameliora,- 
tions proposed. He gave the command of the troops to Por- 
tasgo, repaired to Coruiia himself, and organized the province 
in seven military governments, one for each division of the 
army : each government was to raise a reserve, and supply and 
clothe the corresponding dhasion on the frontier. Soon how- 
ever he displayed jealoitsy of the peasantry and of the English, 
and confined his exertions to the organization of an expedition 
against South America, which the Cadiz regency had ordered 
liim to equip from the English stores at the moment when 
Dorsenne was menacing a new invasion of Gallicia ! Douglas 
vehemently opposed this, the junta were really averse to it, 
and Abadia pretended to be so; but he had a personal inte- 
rest in the colonies and secretly pushed on the armament. 
To evade Mr. Welleslej^’s reproaches the regency promised to 
suspend the embarkations ; yet the expedition sailed from Vigo, 
and the organization of another thrice as strong, including all 
tire best artillery in the kingdom, was immediately commenced, 
and would also have sailed a few months later but for the 
vigorous interference of Douglas on the spot and Wellesley at 
Cadiz. 

Gallicia in the latter end of 1811 was without magazines 
hospitals or sj-stem ; she was lorn by faction, her people were 
oppressed, her governors foolish, her generals bad; and though 
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the province supplied cattle for the allies in Portugal, her 
infantry were famished and too undisciplined to descend into 
the plains of Leon. Sir Howard Douglas had therefore 
nothing to work upon save the guerilla leaders, whose activity 
he very considerably increased- Augmenting the number of 
chiefs, he endeavoured to keep the force of each low, lest 
groMung proud of their command they should consider them- 
selves generals and become useless, as had already happened to 
Carapillo Longa and Porlier when their hands were incorporated 
with the seventh army: this policy may however be ques- 
tioned, for of all the numerous bands in the north seven only 
were not supported entirely by robbery, Mina, 
Pastor, Salazar, Pinto, Amor, and the curate, 
whose united forces did not exceed ten thousand 
men, were sustained by regular taxes, customs, convent 
revenues, and donations; Longa supported his from the 
produce of the salt-mines of Paza; but all the rest were 
bandits, whose extinction was one of the advantages expected 
from the formation of the seventh army. They v^ere however 
stimulated for a time by sir Howard’s exertions. In the 
aVsturias, while Bonnet was on the Orhijo, Porlier suqjrised 
Santander; and though general Caucault, a very active officer, 
soon drove him again to the Liebana, the English cruizers 
acting in concert destroyed several coast batteries, and the 
Sir Uo-iTird frigate bringing a supply of arms sought to 

itous'.ai’i establish a permanent intercourse with the chiefs. 

Eeillc and Caffarelli being then in chase of Mina 
and Longa, the mission of the Iris was marred; yet Mina 
contrived to receive arms from that vessel, and being joined 
by the Yalcncians and Catalonian deserters and fugitives 
from CampoYerdc, soon returned to Xavarre with greater 
strength than ever. 

Yi'lule CaSarelli and Eeillc thus scoured the line of com- 
munication, Dorsenne Imving the inva-uon of Caliicia still ia 
view, relieved Bonnet on the £.da and sent him with cig'ut 
thoa-mid men to re-occupy the Asturias, The (.I..!iiei.uis 
anticipating t-his measure laid detaclied 31o:co-o with three 
thou.-.an‘i five hundred men to reinforce San Pol, who frum 
Pagarcj watc'ncd the pawcs leading fruia Leoiu ilcadhaAel 
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also concentrated five tliousand of the bands to the eastward 
on tlie Xalon, so that eleven thousand men opposed the 
entranee of Bonnetj but the passes of Cubillas and Yentana 
Avestward of Pagares Avero left unguai’ded, and by those roads. 
Bonnet, an excellent ofiicer, turned jVIoscoso and drove him 
doAATi the Lena AA'ith loss and disgrace: then falling on 
Mendizabel, he chased him also in disorder from Lanes into 
the Liebana. -Ul the civil authorities fled to Castropol, the 
Spanish magazines Avere taken, and Bonnet re-occupj’ing 
OAuedo, Gihon, and Grade, fortified the passes leading to 
Leon and cfiectuaUy ruined the military resources of the 
Asturias : the organization of the seventh army Avas thus for 
the time crushed. The return of Moscoso’s di-yision, and the 
AA’ant of proA’isions in the Bierzo, Avhich had compelled Abadia 
to retire to Lugo Avhile Dorsenne Avas menacing the frontier, 
had throAvn Gallicia also into a ferment, Avhich Avas increased 
by the imposition of the neAV contributions. The people 
openly declared that the exactions of a French „ . 

ai’my Avere a relief compared to the depredations Douglas’s 
of the Spanish troops. 

Dm’ing these transactions in the north, Drouet had joined 
Girard at Merida and menaced the allies in the Alemtejo, 
hoping thus to draw Wellington from the Coa; but the de- 
monstration Avas too feeble, and the English general thought it 
sufficient to reinforce Hill Avith his oum brigade from Gastello 
Branco. These movements Avere undoubtedly part of a grand 
plan for invading Portugal, if the emperor could have 
arranged his affairs peaceably Avith Bussia. For to move 
once more against Lisbon by Massena’s route aavts not promis- 
ing, unless the northern provinces of Portugal Avere likeAvise 
inA’aded, Avliich required the preliminary occupation of Gallicia, 
at least of the interior; and as it Avas advisable to invade 
the Alemtejo simultaneously Avith Beira, the occupation of 
Yalencia and Murcia Avas necessary to protect Andalusia 
during the operation. The plan Avas vast, menacing, and 
readj'^ for execution; for though the AA’et season had set in, an 
attack on the northern parts of Portugal and the invasion of 
Gallicia Avere openly talked of in Dorsenne’s army; Caffarelli 
Avas to join in the expedition, and Monthion’s rcsen’e, de- 
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signed to replace CafFarelli, was already six thousand strong. 
ISTey or Oudinot were spoken of to command the whole, and a 
strong division was already in. march to reinforce the army of 
the south, arrangements which could have reference only to 
Napoleon’s arrival. But the Eussiaii war soon balked the 
project; and Wellington’s operations, to be hereafter noticed, 
compelled Dorsenne again to relinquish the invasion of 
Gallicia, and caused Bonnet once more to abandon the Astu- 
rias. Thus with various turns of fortune the war was managed 
in the northern provinces, and no great success attended the 
French arms, because the English general always remedied 
the Spanish errors. It was not so on. the eastern line of 
invasion. There Suchet, meeting with no opponent c-ipabla 
of resisting him, hud continued his career of victory, and the 
insufficiency ’of the Spaniards to save their own country waa 
made manifest. 
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move on a bye-road to tbe right, the convoys and the guns 
from Tortoza could not pass until Oropesa n-as reduced. 
»Sucbet, knowing what audacity will effect in war, resolved to 
mask Peniscola, avoid Oropesa, send his field artillerj' by 
Teruel, and near Saguntum offer battle to Blake : if the latter 
declined he designed to turn upon Oropesa and Saguntum, 
and trust for subsi-stence to the ^huerta' or garden of Valencia, 
so called for its fertility, until the arrival of his convoys. His 
system of supply was however well organized. From ilorclla 
and Tortoza, brigades of mules, after the manner adopted in 
the British army, were to carry provisions, and shcc]> and 
cattle were delivered to each regiment for its subsistence iu 
advance. This plan, which sir John iloore had also jirojected 
in his campaign, Suchet found advantageous; and surely all 
things requisite for the subsistence aud fighting of troops 
should he organized regimentally, and the funetionaric.s em- 
ployed should wear the uniform of their ditferent corps. 
Jealousies between different branches of the service would 
then be unknown ; and the character of all suhordinates being 
under regimental guardianship would he equally praiseworthy, 
which cannot now be said. 

Valencia was a prey to disorder. During the siege of Tani- 
gona, Palacios, notwithstanding the high monarehie prin- 
ciples which caused his dismissal from the regency, hatl been 
appointed captain-geucral of Valencia, Hurcia aud Anigoii. 
He iuimcdi.ately raised a strong party amongst the friars and 
other opponents of the Cortes; and when Blake, having rallied 
the JIurciaus after tiie rout of Biiza, us.iumed, as 
Capula^i- command iu Valencia, he was immediately' 

oiijHjsed by Palacios’ faction. To draw the 
lace aud the soldiers to their side they proposed to inundate 
the plain around ilurviedro, and defend tlie strong eoimtry 
beyond; but Blake, di.iregarding this, rewolved to harjws tI;o 
i’reuh ilanks by detacbments. lie .^ent C. O'Domiel with thu 
diviaious of Obis^Mj and Villa Campa to Albaraciii, and stus- 
ported him with four thou.v:md lueu ut hVgorbe and f-iri.i; 
ho gave Mahy five thous-ind inf.iiury mnl seven buinlrcil -Mur- 
cl'Ui cavalry, .uni cn-irged him to r.rprle,- a tlc’.a'. iuin i.i i,f 
JOwCphs army st..tmi.ed at Cuenci-; f..ej«.ec\>ur he polled a.. 
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Ivcquevia with two thousand men, and directed Duran and the- 
Erapecinado to im-ade Aragon in concert with Mina. 

Exclusive of Mahy’s and Bassccour’s Murcians, Blake had 
twenty thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry for the^ 
field. Saguntum had a garrison of three thousand five hun- 
dred, Peniscola .fifteen hundred, and the many 
partidas made the whole country seem in arms; -ruppor.MSS. 
hut these last were capricious of mood, and Blake jir. Wcika- 
could not reckon on more than eight thousand. 

His regular army, composed of the Albuera troops, 
the veterans of St. Juan, Miranda, and Villa Campa was the 
most numerous, and far the best Spain had yet produced ; and 
Valencia was rich in all things necessary to supply’’ it;, 
the building was fair enough to look at, but the dry rot 
was within; the Ercnch had numerous secret partisans, fac- 
tion was busy, Blake, who bad collected rather than orga- 
nized his forces, was incapable of commanding, and was alike 
unpopular in Valencia and at Cadiz where the regency of 
which he was a member was tottering. The Cortes indeed 
quashed Mahy’s Murcian command, and recalled Blake ; but 
the order arrived after Suchet had come up and was dis- 
regarded; meanwhile the reserve of the Murcian army fell into 
disorder, eight thousand deserted and the remnant became 
despondent. Thus all interest concentrated in the city of 
Valencia, which was in truth the key of the eastern coast, 
because Carthageua, requiring an army to defend it, could only 
he fed from Valencia, and Alicant was naked. 

Suchet’s columns moved simultaneously by the three roads. 
The one -which marched by Teruel, where a field 
magazine was established, turned to its left before 
reaching Segorbe and passed over the Sierra de Gudar to 
Castellon de la Plana, where all three were united Vacani 
the 20th of September. Peniscola bad been 
masked the loth, and Oropesa invested the 19th, but the fire 
of the last place had compelled the column to pass by the- 
rugged bye-road of Cabanes to Villa Eranca. Blake 
then seemed disposed to fight, for he brought Zayas 
up beyond Murviedro, called in Obispo from Albaracin, and 
Mahy from Cuenca. But these generals moved slowly and in 
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ilisorder, and some Frencli di-agoons having put a great body 

of infantry to flight at Almauzora on the Mingares, the 

■Spanish genei’al became doubtful if liis army would stand, and 

,r -.rca retired behind the Guadahiviar, leading O’Donnel 
Tupper, jIcS. J ® 

With a di^isioa on the side of Segorbe, Yaleucia 
was in consternation, but, Bassecour being, at hand, Suchet 
feared to attack so large a force in an entrenched camp wldlc 
his direct communication with Tortox.a was intercepted by 
Oropesa: wherefore dispersing the armed peasants on his 
Hank he turned against Muiwicdro. 


SIEQE OF SAGL’NTUJI., 

This mountain-rock, four leagues from Valencia, was covered 
with the ruins of the ancient city and remains of ^Moorish 
.towers and walls, forming four distinct posts covering the 
whole summit 3 but, with the usual Spanish procrastination, 
the heavy guns prepared to arm it wore not yet mounted, and 
only scvcnteca iiicces of inferior size were available for 
defence. The modern town of ^lupi’icdro, situated at the foot 
of the rock, was covered by tlic river Palancia, and by a canal, 
.and occupied by some Spanish piquets; but the 23rd Ilabcrt, 
Jiaving pxs.sed the water, invested the rock on the east while 
Harispe invested it on the west and south, and a third 
division drove the Spiiuish posts from Murviedro and en- 
trenched itself in the hou.ses. Tiic rest of the army was dis- 
posed in villages on the hills to the north-west, and jiutrolcs 
were pushcil towards Valeuciu. Thus the rock of Suguutum 
was invested, hut it was inaccessible to the engineer, save on 
the west, where the ascent although practicable was very 
xougli and ditUcuU. It would have been impregnable if the 
tjliauianls had immutcil their large gnus, fur the Frencii laid 
to bring earth from a dLtanco to form parallels and batteries 
Y.'hieh were not jiroof agaimt heavy sh.ot. 

An ruieseiit tower called S.m I'edro wxs fir.it to bo attaekcil, 
and above it was the fort of tian Fernando, uiuusailuble while 
F.'.n I’edro stood, and, from its height, then utdy by the miner. 
Ihit uc.ir tiie eaiteru extremity of the rock t\^o uneieut 
brea-.hes had ordy been stopped with timber, ar.d .u a large 
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tank offered cover for trooiw clo.se to these breaches Sucliet 
ordered au escidade. Tliree columns assembled before day- 
break oil the 28 th in the tank, a strong resen^e was in 
support, and a false attack was directed against San Pedro 
to distract the attention of the besieged. But in the pre- 
vious part of the night the Spaniards sallied, and the action 
having excited a French soldier he fired from the tank before 
the appointed lime, whereupon the columns rushing forward 
in disorder planted their ladders, but the garrison thrust 
them from the walls and drove the stormers back with the 
loss of three hundred men. After this check Suchet used a 
part of his army to attack Oropesa, while the rest made a road 
for the guns to reach the batteiy raised against the tower of 
San Pedro. This being done, he turned his attention towards- 
Blake, who, following his first plan of action against the 
French flanks, had during the investment of Saguutura, sent 
O’Donnel with Yilla Campa’s division and St. Juan’s cavalrj^ 
to Betera and Beneguazil, Obispo to Segorbe, thus form- 
ing a half circle round tlic French, and cutting their com- 
munication irith Teruel, near which place JIahy also arrived : 
Suchet, however, caused Palombini to attack Obispo, whose- 
whole division dispersed after a -skirmish with the advanced 
guard, and the Italians then returned to the siege. The next 
night Harispe marched against O’Donnel, who was well posted 
at Beneguazil behind a canal, having his centre protected by a 
chapel and some houses; nevertheless he ivas beaten -with loss 
at the first shock, and fled in disorder over the Guadala^ar. 
Blake calmly witnessed these defeats, although be had a large 
body of troops in hand and was rrithiu a few miles of the- 
field of battle. 

Suchet’s hatteiy-traiu now advanced from Tortoza, and four 
pieces were placed in battery against Oropesa. On the lOtli 
he took the direction of the attack in person. The fort, 
crow-ning an isolated rock, was breached in a few hours aud 
surrendered; but the garrison of the King’s Tower, a separate 
work on a small promontory commanding the harbour, was 
carried off' xmder the French fire by the ilagnificent. Suchet 
having thus irith a loss of only thirty men opened the road 
for his artillci-)-, retm-iicd to S.igiiutum and pushed the siege 
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of tliafc place. It- ■was difficult. To make the road to the 
batteries was a work of pain; and although the iudofatigablo 
troops had formed a breaching-battery on the 12th, while 
seven small mortars and howitzers, placed on the right and 
left, had nearly silenced the Spanish fire, the muskets of the 
besiegers alone brought down from fifteen to twenty men. 

On the 17th the breaching-battery opened its fire against 
San Pedro, when the new masonry crumbled away, but the 
ancient work resisted the guns like a rock. Ne.xt day the 
fire recommenced, the wall gave way to the stroke of the gnus 
and the assault was ordered ; but the tower overlooked the 
■svorlis at a short distance, the preparations were early dis- 
covered, the Spaniards repaired the breach with sand-bags, 
and regardless of the French fire with loud cries provoked tlio 
attack. At five o’clock four hundred men rushed up as swiftly 
as the steepness of the ascent would permit ; but the head was 
checked, the rear began to fire, the whole got into confusion, 
and ivhcn one-half had fallen without malring the slightest 
imj>rcssioa on the defenders the attempt was abandoned. 
aUter tliis signal failure a second battery of six pieces was 
erected one hundred and forty yards from the tower, bub 
au attempt made to approach close to the foot of tbe brcacli, 
was by the plunging fire of the besieged bullied. Aiulriaui, the 
governor, having coimuunicutiou by signal with the ships in 
the Grao, was encouraged in liLs gallant defence, and informed 
he ■was already promoted; hut to understaud Suehet’s em- 
b.'UTiUjments from tho protracted rcsistmico of Saguiitmn, 
laiey’s contemporary operations in Catalonia, and those of 
the partitlas in Aragon, muat he noticed. 
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under Eroles and Sarsfield, tlie junta called forth, the tercios 
of reserve, and arms and stores were supplied for all hy the 
English navy; wherefore the taldng of Montserrat was inju- 
rious to the French, for if Frere's division had kept the field 
this reaction could not have taken place. Lacy’s first efibrt 
"Was in concert with the English ships against the Medas 
Ishmds, which were retaken in the end of August hy the 
Undaunted, the Laviuia and Blossom, aided h)’’ a small Spanish 
detachment, the whole mider captain Thomas. The Spanish 
auxiliaries did little, and the success, obtained more by labour 
than fighting, was entirely due to the naval men, 
who were justly indignant that colonel Green 
depreciated their exertions to raise his own repu- 
tation with the Catalans. 

Lacy then proposed fortifying Palamos as a marine depot 
and stronghold in common with the English navy; and with 
a wondrous folly expected that sir E. Pellew, who had no 
troops in his fleet, would defend the people wiule employed in 
the work. This scheme being coldly received he and the 
junta turned their attention inland, and fixed on Busa as a 
place of refuge. This remarkable rock, rising be- 
tween the Gardener and Bindasaes rivers, twenty 
miles from Cardon.a, could only be reached by one by Captain 
rugged road; and thus cut off from the rest of the 
world it could not be forced or starved, being 
fourteen miles in chcumference, healthy, full of springs, and 
fertile of forage and fuel; and when it and Cardona, Solsona 
and Sen d’Urgel, were garrisoned by the tercios of reserve, 
Lacy recommenced offensive excursions with the regular 
aimy. In September he plundered the French Cerdaiia, and 
on his return uniting Sai'sfield and Eroles’ troops stormed 
Igualada and killed two hundredFrench; then without attack- 
ing the foiiified convent there returned to Calaf, from whence 
he detached Eroles to intercept a convoy coming to Igualada. 
This being effected the French quitted the convent and joined 
the garrison of Montserrat, but feaiful of being invested and 
starved they abandoned that strong pomt also and retired to 
Taragona. Montserrat was immediately re-occupied by the 
Catalans, who I’ecovered a large store of clothing aud cavalry 
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equipments -vvluch had been hidden in a vault and imdisco- 
vered by the French. 

Eroles failed in an attack on iloneada, but shortly after- 
■wards conipelled five hundred men fornung the garrisons of 
Belpuig and Cen'cra to surrender, which placed the whole line 
of communication between Lerida and Barcelona in the power 
of the Catalans. Then the whole province was in commotion. 
Sarsficld seized the passes leading to Yich; Manso and Eovir.a 
menaced the Ampurdam ; and Eroles, entering the French 
Cerdaha, defeated some national guards sent there after Lacy’s 
expedition. The Catalan chief raised contributions, burned a 
town in France, and returned to the Carriga pus-s while 3Ia.a30 
occupied ilataro, both lying in wait for a convoy Macdonald 
was preparing to send to Barcelona. Sarsficld also embarked 
Ills division for the Ampurdam to menace Macdonald, and 
though the weather did not permit him to land, the ilemon- 
fitratiou .sufficed and the convoy did not move. Lacy then 
recalled Sar.jfield to aid in a .surprise of Barcelona it.self, but 
after jjutting the troops in motion, he shrank from the attempt. 
31eanwhile one swarm of the minor partidas menaced the 
French communications between ^leqiiinenza and Tortoza, and 
another .swarm settled on the jdaiiis of Lerida. 

Aragon was equally di.iturbefL Duran and the Enipeci- 
nailo had received B!a!ce’.s orders to unite for the inviKiion of 
tiiat i: inudom, but tiie secret junta of the dLtrict were averse 
to the j)Ian ; the Knipecin.idi/s men would not n;ove, they even 
came to blows with the junta's jwople, and in tliis eoufudo.u 
general d’Annanae, who had retired from Cueiu-.i, returned 
and dispersetl th.e whole. The Emjicciniido however co'kct'd 
them again, and having joined Duran, their uniteil force, being 
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jJurnu to rcJuce the fortified convent of Calatayud, -where 
the I'Vench and Italian soldiers disputed upon the defence and 
agreed only to surrender, ilusnier had collected some troops 
to succour it hut was unable to force the pass of Erasuo ; and 
when ho was reinforced with troops from ^favarre by Eeille 
the Spaniards disappeared, but re-occupied Calatayud when he 
retired. Tliis opened a free communication with 3Iina and a 
general jilan was discussed, yet ilina and Duran could not agree 
and all acted separately. 

At this time however Severoli returned from Italy with 
eight thousand men, and soon drove the Spaniards in flight . 
from Calatayud to Molino, Daroca, and Medinacelli, But, on the 
•other side of the Ebro, ilina invested Exca, and when the 
garrison broke through his line he pursued them to the walls 
. of Zaragoza, after which, assailing Ayerbe, he menaced the 
Erench communication by Jaca. ileantinie an Italian bat- 
talion detached from Zaragoza to succour E-vea met the gar- 
rison at Zuera, and the whole force, amounting to eleven 
hundred infantry and sixty cavalry, followed Idina to Ayerbe, 
but he turned and killed or took the whole. Eeille and 
ilusuier immediately spread their columns in all directions to 
intercept Mina, yet he evaded them, and though sharply 
chased and several times engaged, reached Motrico on the 
Biscay coast with his prisoners. The Iris frigate took some 
off his hands, and the remainder, three hundred in number, 
were sent to Coruna by the Asturian mountains j only thirty- 
six arrived, all the rest being shot by the escort under pretence 
that they made a noise near a Erench post] 

Mazzuchelli’s brigade followed the Empecinado, defeated 
him and brought off the garrison of Molino, but the smaller 
bands still infested Suchets communications between Tortoza 
and Orop&sa,' and reports were rife that an English force was 
to land at Peniscola. Blake .also sent Obispo against Teruel, 
which was menaced on all sides, for Mahy still remained in 
those parts. Thus the partisan war seemed interminable, and 
,)Suehet would have been in great danger if a man of ability 
had been opposed to him ; for, irith inferior numbers, he was 
cooped up between the enemy’s fortresses and the mountains, 
his counnunications were interrupted, he had twice failed in 
VOL.^IV. c 
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Ins assaults at Saguutuiu, and had a formidable anny ia his 
front. Blake soon relieved him from his diffienltics. Balacics 
and the junta had retired to Alcira and in concert with the 
friars of his faction issued a manifesto to raise a commotion 
against Blake, but the latter was now popular and the Valcn- 
cians elated by the resistance of Sagimtum called for an action, 
whicli tbe Spanish general, urged partly by his counigc, the 
only military qualificiition he possessed, partly that he found 
his operations on the French rear had not disturbed the siege, 
was 'willing to undertake, ilahy and Eassccour’s divisions 
had arrived, and Obispo being called in to Betera, eight thou- 
sand irregulars were thrown upon the French couimuiiications, 
and the whole Spanish army, amounting to twenty-two thou- 
sand infantiy-, two thousand good cavalry, and thirty-six guns, 
made read)' for battle. Suebet, altbougli expecting this con- 
centration, had detached Palombini to attack Oin’spo, but the 
latter after a sharp sldrmish marched so i-apidly upon Liria, 
that Blake might have fallen upon the French army -ivith 
his whole force -vvliile Palombini was absent: be neglected this 
favourable opportunity, and the Italian general rejoined the 
army in time to fight. 

The ground between ilurviedro and Yalencia is generally 
low and ilat, yet with some isolateil hills and much inter- 
sected by ravines, torrents, .and avater-cuts; it is also thickly 
studded with olive-trees, and near Saguntum i.s narrowed by 
the mountains and the sea to three miles, tliougli it anerw.ards 
spreads out again. In this narrow part Suchet resolved to light 
without relimjuisliing the .-jiege of Sagimtum, where he left a 
strung detaehineut in the treiicl'.cs with orders to open tho 
fire of a new b.ittery the moment the Sp.!ni;.h army appeared 


in sight. 

liLi left under Iluhcrt was refused, to avoid th'.' lire of 
some vcrwels of war and guu-bu.iti which li.mkcd Bh;i;c*s 
inareli. dim centre umler Harii»pc was ti.'ctcn'lcii tt> .he loot 
of the mmintauis, su as to mier ;ut oLliijuo trout c;i-. dug the 
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l)ufc the right of the Frcuch, and the troops in the trenches, 
could he turned by the pass of Espiritus, througli which the 
roads from Betera led to Gilet directly upon the line of retreat. 
To prevent that, Suchet posted Chlopiski with a strong- 
detachment of iufautrj’' and the Italian dragoons in the pass, 
aud placed the Jfeapolitan brigade of reserve at Gilet. In 
this situation, although his fighting troops did not exceed 
seventeen thousand men, cooped up between two fortresses 
and hemmed in by the mountain on one side the sea on 
the other, with only one narrow line of retreat, the French 
general did not hesitate to engage a very numerous army: he 
trusted to his superior moral resources, aud what would have 
been madness in other cu-cumstances was here slrilful daring. 

Blake issuing a fine address to his soldiers on the 25th of 
October advanced to fight. His right wing under Zayas, com- 
posed of the Albuera divisions, marched by a road leading 
upon the village of Puzzol; Blake followed in person, with a 
weak reserve commanded by Velasco ; the centre under 
Lardizabal, supported by the cavalry of Loy and Cai-o, moved 
by the main road; the left consisting of Miranda’s and Villa 
Campa’s infantry and St. Juan’s cavalry, was supported by 
Mahy’s division aud moved against the defile of Espiritus. 
Obispo, acting as a flaniring corps, entered the mountains by 
Haquera to menace the right of Chlopiski, but he was met by 
a brigade under general Robert. 

Advancing rapidly and in good order the Spaniards drove 
the Fi-ench outposts over a ravine, called the Piccador, which 
covered Sachet’s front; Zayas, Lardizabal, Caro, and Loy, 
immediately passed this obstacle, the first taking possession of 
Puzzol, where the coasting flotilla’s fire protected his right flank. 
Blake halted with Velasco’s reserve at El Puig, an isolated 
lull on the sea-coast behind the Piccador, w-hile Lardizabal and 
the cavalry, forming an oblique line to face the French front, 
occupied the ground between Puzzol and the Piccador. Thus 
the Spanish order of battle was cut in two by the ravine, for 
St. Juan, Miranda, and Villa Campa did not pass it, and 
Mahy took possession of a height called the Germanels, which 
was opposite the mouth of St. Espiritus. This front of battle, 
extending from Puzzol to the Germanels, was not less than six 
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miles, and the division of Obispo was .sepamted from the lofc 
by the same distance. The whole was weak and there was no 
efficient reserve, for Velasco was distant and Mahy actnally in 
the line. The French order of battle, covering less timn threa 
miles, was strong, the reserves well-placed, and Clilopiski’s 
division, although a league distant from the main body, was 
firmly posted and able to toke part in the battle, ivhile 
the interval between him and Suclict was closed by impassable 
lieights. 

B.\Tri.E OF S.\GU^•TlJlr. 


Villa Campa began the battle by advancing against the pass 
of Espiritus, but the Italian dragoons galloping out overthrew 
his advanced guard and put his division in disorder; whereupon 
Chlopiski descended into the plain with his infantry, drove 
ilahy from the Genuaucls, and detached a regimeut to succour 
the centre. There the French were hard pres.sed, for until the 
Spaniards crossed the Piccador, Suchet had not jierccived that 
an isolated height in front of Harispe would command all the 
field. To remedy this error he made his infaiitr\‘ advance, and 
rode forward with an escort of hJi.ssars to seize the hill; hut 
the enemy was already in posses.sion, and it wiu only gained 
Iiy Harispe after a .sharp action, in which general Paris uuil 
several .superior officers were wounded. At this time also 
Obispo’s guns were heard far on the viglit in the hill.s, ami 
Za^'as, passing Puzzol, endeavoured to turn the French left. 
The day wis fine, the field of battle distinctly .seen by the 
soldiers in Saguntum, who crowded the ramparts regardic.-s of 
the bc.sicgers’ fire, and uttering loud cries of victory! \ictoryl 
by their gc.stures seemed to eneoiinige tlieir counlrynicn to 
press forward. 


Suchet seeing the deci.-'Ive moment w.i.s apjiri>ae!uiig, ord-Tcd 
ralotnbini's infantry and the French dragoons to .siippurt 
flarispc, and though wounded I^iIa^elf g.vllopvd to the eulta;- 
hiers and brought them id.s/( into netion, tlare '..n. no tnno 
to Io.-.'‘, for the rip.'.m'.ird., idtiiougli driven from tin; iirigbt by 
Harispe, turned .it the i'ieeador on tno j ur-’iiniig iriUu'h I.uv. 
4'.ir.<, .imi, ■■iUi'j oiTi d by tlieir .-.'.eond line, v.ere 
The French artillery [louted grapv-'inMt into tln.ic ..inn-*, fait 
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tlieir march Avas imcheckecl, and their horsemen with one 
charge overthrew the hussars and captured the French bat- 
tery. The battle would have been lost if Harispe’s infantry 
had not stood firm, until Palombini, stealing forward under ^ 
cover of a slight rise of ground, suddenly opened a fire on 
the flank of the Spanish cavalry, and at the same time the 
French hussars rallied and turned. The Spanish horsemen, 
thus placed between two fires, thought the flight of the hus- 
sars had been feigned ; they hesitated and the next moment a 
tremendous charge of the cuirassiers overthrew everything. 
Caro was wounded and taken, Loy fled with his surviving 
cavalry over the Piccador, the French guns were recovered, the 
Spanish artillery taken, and Lardizabal’s infantry laid down 
their arms, or throwing them away saved themselves as they 
could : Harispe’s division immediately joined Chlopiski’s, and 
both together pursued the beaten troops. ' 

This nearly simultaneous success on the centre and right 
having cut the Spanish line in two, placed Zayas in a 
dangerous position. Suchet was on his flank, Hubert advanced 
against his front, and Blake had no reserve to restore the 
battle, for the few troops and gmis under Yelasco remained 
inactive at El Puig. However, such bad been the vigour of 
the action and so inferior were Suchet’s numbers, that it 
required two hours to secure his prisoners and rally 
Palombini’s division for another efi’ort. Zayas, whose left 
flank was covered in some measure by the water-cuts, 
stoutly maintained the village of Puzzol for a time, and when 
finally driven out, although he was charged several times by 
some squadrons attached to Hubert’s division, efiected his 
retreat across the Piccador and gained El Puig; from thence 
he fled along the sea coast to the Groa de Yalencia, leaving 
his artillery and eight hundred prisoners behind. . Chlopiski 
and Harisjje had meantime pursued ilahy, Sliranda, ATlla 
Campa and Lardizabal to the torrent of Caraixet, where 
man}' prisoners were taken ; yet Obispo, coming in there from 
the hills, rallied the fugitives, and the French cavalry having 
outstripped the infantry were unable to prevent the Spaniards 
reaching the Guadalaviar. The victors had about a thousand 
killed and wounded, the Spaniards had not more ; but two 
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generals, five thousand prisoners, and tivelvo guns wore taken, 
and Blake s inability to cope with Suebet being made maiiii’eor, 
bis troops •were totally dispirited and Saguutuui surreiulered 
that night- 

OB3ERVATIOX3. 


1°. \alcncia was the object of this campaign. It cordd not 
be invested until Saguntum was taken, and the Spauish army 
defeated; hence to protect Saguntum. without eadaugering his 
army was the problem for Blake to solve. Ho bad twenty- 
five thousand troops besides the garrisons of Peniseola, Oro- 
pesa and Segorbe; be could command or influence nearly 
twenty thousand irregulars, whose chiefs were active and intel- 
ligent; bis line of operations -was direct and secure, he had a 
fleet and several secure harbours, Suchet could not bring 
twenty thousand men into action, and his line of operation, 
long and difficult, ■was iutcrcepted by the Spanish fort res se-j; 
Blake therefore could choose whetljer to light or protract the 
•war. 

2“. If to fight, he should have taken post at CustcUou do 
la Plana, kept a corps of observation at Segorhe and strung 
detaehinents towards Villa Franca and Cabancs, holding id-) 
army in readiness to fall on the heads of Stiebet’s coliuan.s as 
they came out of the mountains. But e.Nperieaee had, or 
.should have taught Bhikc, that a buttle in the open iield 
between the Freiieh and Spanish troojes, whatever rniglit be 
the ap]>arent advantage, was uncertain, :ind this la.^t am! l)e-.l 
army of the country ought not to liuve been ri-^lmd. Ho 
should thc.'cfore have nurely held that ]io.-3ition. to e'icek tiio 
heads of the French columns without engaging in a p;tehe<l 


battle. 

lib From Castellon dc la I'!aa.i and S-egurbe tike troopi 
might have btea withdrawn and coneeatrulcti near i-airo 
in one march, and l!!a!:e .diould have jjrwp.ircd an iiitrcacacd 
eamji in the hi!!.-. elo.;c to S.iguiuum, jl.icing .i o-rp; of < L-.,r- 
Yatiou in the plain hchi.'’.d lliat furtre.-u Thcie Inj.'-i \.<re 
ni’_'-,'td, very difficult <.f ;a;d the niuevr- u ; i/.a- r . 

.'ind T ower of turanog snvjmunoi.i in !i;e pi .ir. ■» 

favuur.ffile fur de’cni'o th.it it Vi'o'jIu L’.'.u •: -pc 
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slble for the French to have dislodged him j nor could they 
have invested Saguutum ■while he remained in this camp. In. 
this strong position, with his retreat secure upon the Guada- 
laviar, the Spanish general would have covered the fertile parts 
from the French foragers, and held their army at baj'- while 
the irregulars operated upon the eommunication. He might 
then have safely detached a division to his left to assist the 
partidas, or by sea to laud at Peniscola, and as his forces would 
soon have been increased the invasion must have been 
frustrated. 

4°. Instead of following this simple principle of defensive 
warfiro, consecrated since the days of Fabius, Blake aban- 
doned Saguntum, and from behind the Guadalaviar sent 
unconnected detachments on a half circle roimd the French 
army, Avhich, being concentrated and nearer to each detach- 
ment than the latter was to its own base at Valencia, could 
and did defeat them in detail. 

5®. Blake, like all the Spanish generals, indulged vast mili- 
tary conceptions beyond his means, and generally in violation 
of strategic principles. Tims his project of cutting the com- 
mnuieation with ifadrid, invading Aragon, and connecting 
iliua's operations with Lacy’s in Catalonia, was gigantic in 
design but without any chance of sirccess. For Severoli’s 
division added to 3Iusnicr’s secured Aragon; and if it had not 
been so, tho reinforcements, then marching through Havarre 
to difterent parts of Spain, rcndei-ed the time chosen for these 
attempts peculiarly unfavourable. The chief objection was, 
however, that Blake had lost the favourable occasion of 
2 )rotractiug the war about S.!guutum, and the operations 
against Valencia were sure to be brought to a crisis before 
the affairs of Aragon could have been sufficiently embarrass- 
ing to recal the French general. The true way of using the 
guerilla forces, was to bring them down close upon the rear 
of Suehet, especially on the side of Terucl where his magazine 
was; a safe thing to do, because those partidiis had an open 
retreat if attacked, and if followed would still have effected 
their object of weakening and distressing the army before 
Affilencia. This would have been quite a diflerent operation 
from that which Blake adojDted wbeir be jjosted Obispo and 
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O’Donnel at Benaguazil aud Segorbc ; tlieir lines of operations, 
springing from the Guadalawar, svere then entirely witliin the 
power of the Prench, and this eiTor alone proves that Blake 
was an ignorant commander. 

G®. Urged by the cries of the Yalcncian population, the 
Spanish general delivered the battle of the 25th, which teas 
another great error, and an error exaggerated by the mode of 
execution. He who had so much experience, who hatl now 
commanded in four or five pitched battles, Icnew so little of 
liis art, that with ttrice as many men as his adversary, and 
with the choice of time and place, he made three simultaneous 
attacks on an extended front without any conne.xioii or sup- 
port; aud he had no reserves to restore the fight or to cover 
his retreat. A wide sweep of the net without regard to the 
strength or fierceness of his prey u’as Blake’s only notion, and 
the result was ins own destruction. 

7®. Suchet’s operations, especially his advance against 
Saguutuin leaving Oropesa behind him were able and rapid ; 
he saw the errors of bis advei-sary, and made tliem fatal. 
To tight in front Of Sagimtmn was no fault; he acted with a 
just confidence in his genius aud the valour of bis troopn. 
He gained that fortress by the buttle, yet acknowledged that 
it could not have been taken by siege and that a blockade 
would have leijuired two mouths: but could he have blockaded 
Saguiuum if Blake bad been with twenty t!ious;md incu on 
the neighbouring bills I 
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WiiEy Sasrimtum fell. Sucliet boldlv decided to enclose the 
Avhole of Blake’s foi’ce together with the city of Yalcncia^ round 
which it was encamped; nor Avas he deterred by the desul- 
tory operations of the partidas in Aragon, nor by the state of 
Catalonia. Blake, rer’crting to his former system, called up 
to Yaleucia all, the garrisons and depots of Alurcia, and 
directed the conde de Montijo, aa'Iio had been expelled by Soulfc 
from Grenada, to join Duran. He likewise ordered Freire to 
more upon Cuenca Avith the ilurcinn army to support the 
Montijo and the other partida chiefs AA'ho remained near 
Aragon after the defeat of the Empeciuado. The many small 
bands and armed peasants immediately about Valencia ho- 
made no use of, neither harassing the French nor in any 
manner accustoming these people to action, and in Aragon his 
affairs turned out ill. Mazzuchelli entirely defeated Duran 
near Almunia on the 7th of November; the 23rd Campillo 
Avas defeated at Ahadon; and a partida having appeared at 
PefiaroA'a, near Morelia, the people rose against it. Finally 
ISTapoleon, seeing the contest in Valencia AA^as coming to a 
crisis, ordered Beille to reinforce Suchet, not only AA'ith 
SeveroH’s Italians but Avith his oaati French division, in all 
fifteen thousand good troops. 

MeauAA'hile Lacy’s activity had greatly diminished in Cata- 
lonia. He had, including the tercios, sixteen thousand 
troops, tAvelve thousand being armed; and in conjunction 
Avith the junta he had classed the AA'hole population in re- 
serA’es. But he aaus jealous of the people, AA’ho Avere generally 
of the church party, and, as he had before done in the Honda,, 
deprh’cd them of arms AA’hich they had purchased in obedi- 
ence to his OAVu proclamation. He also discountenanced the 
popular insurrection, not AA’ithout plausible reasons but in act; 
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fititlilcssly and oppressively. He said they always lost tlieir 
arms and nnimimition, were turbulent expensive ami l/.ul 
soldiers, and his object was to incorporate them gr.ulually 
witli the army where they could be of service; but ho innde 
no good use of the latter and thus impeded the irregular 
without helping the regular warfare. The Catalans had 
always possessed a certain freedom .and loved it; they had 
been treated despotically and unjustly by all the connnanders 
placed over them siuce the commencement of the war; and 
now linuing Lacy worse even than his predecessors, their 
ardour sensibly diminisiicd; many went over to the Lreneh, 
and the discouragement was increased hy some unfortunate 
events. 


.tj.IKaOi.v 7 , 
.;3. Vqi. m. 


Henriod, governor of Lerida, had on the 25£h of October 
SHr[friscd and dcstroj'cd in Hdugucr a swarm of {(artidiis 
settled on the fertile plain of Urgel; those on the left 
bank of tiic Ebro had heen defeated by the escort of one of the 
convoys, and au entrenched French post, opposite the Medas 
islands, had nullified others by hlrulering communication with 
tlio land ; Hauricc lifathicu surprised iluttaro, and the war 
Ji.id how fatigued so many persons that sevcr.d town.s wire 
ready to receive the enemy as fn'emli. Vill.a 
Xuova dc Siljes and other ])iaecs held coii.jtant 
conmumiiiition with I’arcelona; the people of 
Cadaques refased to pay their eontributioiH ti> Law, .-aying 
they had paid the French .and jueaued to .side with t!;e 
-Sirougest. One Guiiiart, a member of tlie jum.i, i-as 
(ictectod corre.'poiulliig with the eiii-my; counliaygueriila ', or 
r.ithvr freebooting L.iud.s, made their a 2 )pcar.mce m ar lie.’ga; 
l-.rivat' e!-:; of all iiatiou.s infe.ted the eo.e.t, and tia pirate •, 
the dbgr.ue of cIvilLed vmrtare, gciieralty a;,';-!.\:l j.m ' to 
isiok.'.: each other, but rnbbu! all liefeiu-idr.' ; 
distinction. Now alio the <iiiiintc.i letwnn Rir^f.eld, ili-d.' t, 
aud alil.itis, i-.ml of all three wiiii I..,ey, who wiu iM .ddr, on 
l.’.d t'.rmt with eajit.iiu CVirimgt.^;), i.lT'.et'd tia,' p.u.-i .a.e 
..rdi.'Ur ot the people iin i reiic.td ttie I reach from ta^' 

in ti.o w r r f:. > r 
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open miriiirej Lad rccoui-se/to'assas-siuation. Cauipo.jYerdo 
had countenanced ;tliis horrible si'stcm. Lacy and his coad- 
jutors have been accused of instigating. the murder of French 
officers in’ their 'quarters, the p'oisoning of ivells, the drugging 
of wines and- flour, 'and the firing of powder magazines, ' 
regardless of the safety-even of the Spaniards who might ha- 
within rea6h of the explosion: and if any man shall doubt 
the truth of this, ilet him read ‘ Th^ Ilktory of the Con- 
spiracies against the French Armies in Catalonia.' Printed 
in 1S13 at Barcelona, it contains the military police reports 
upon different attempts,' many successful, to destroy, the 
French troop's'j'and when allowance for an enemy'% tale and 
the habitual falsifications of pdlice agents is made, ample proof 
remains that Lacy’s warfare., was one of assassination. Indeed 
the facility which the great size of Barcelona offered for those 
attempts, together with continual cravings ,and large gar- 
rison, induced .'N'apoleou;' to '“think of dismantling the' walls of 
the city, preserving only the forts.’" This has been noted as 
indicating^ secret despair of final ' success in the Peninsula, 
hut the argument is wealc'iH opposition to facts. He had just ' 
augmented his immense forces, -which were invading Valencia 
and menacing Gallicia* after haring relieved Badajos and 
Ciudad Eodrigo;' he w.-i-: !•!:>’: <i;’ jir.‘!i..“!:i;,‘ io h fd four hun- 
dred thousand mea:t.) mv;.-: uLmneemremUy' of ’Europe; 
and Haurice Mathieu continued to'^hold Barcelona and 6vea ' 
to take an important part in the' field operation^ ^ - 

Such was the state of affairs when Suchet advanced to th’e-' 
Guadalaviar. His losses and 'the escorts for his numerous 
prisoner had diminished his force to eighteen thousand men, 

. while Blake’s army including Freire’s division was above 
twenty-five^ -thousand, of w'hicli near three thousand were 
cavalry. /^Having summoned the city .to ascertain the public 
spirit, he .was' anmVered' in' lofty terms; hut'sccret'communi-. 
cations taught him that the enthusiasm was not fervent, and 
he seized the-Grao and the suburb of Serranos on the left 
hank of the Guadalaviar. There were five stone bridges over 
that river, au(I-, Blake, having protected three' ■with regular 
works, broke do'wn the two in the Serranos and occupied 
some houses and ’ .convents on the enemy’s side to cover them. 
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Suchet immciHately carried the.-;e irregular defence^ aiul tor- 
titled lus posltiou there and at the Grao; he thus b'oolu-d 
the Spaniarda' on that side with a small force and prepared to 
pass the river higher up. 

The Spanish defences comprised throe di.stinct posts. 
1°. The city, which had a Wet ditch, earthen works in front of 
the gates, and a circular wall thirty feet high and 'ten thick ; 
hut the areas of the bastions were only upheld b;- timber-work 
within the wall. 2°. An cutrenched camp live luite.s in 
extent, enclosing the city and the three suburbs of Quarto, 
San Vincente, and lluzafa; the profile of this camp was so 
steep as to require scaling-ladders for an ns.-;;iult, and thoro 
was a ditch twelve feet deep. Eutreiiolicd lines along tiio 
bank of the river reaching to the sea below and to the valloy- 
of Quarto and Munisses above the city: whorefore, inoliuling 
the circuits of the camp and walls there were eight jni!c> of 
works to defend. The ground behind was iiitcv.-eetetl with 
deep eanals for irrigation, which branched otV from the. river 
just above the village of Quarto. The .Spanish cavalry wa. 
posted at Aldaya in rear of the left wing to ohsorvo the open 
couutr\% and Suchet, who could not force the p.ws.ige of tlie 
river until Keille joined him, merely sent jiarlies over to 
skirminh, while he iuercased his secret eonumiuieatioiH ia the 
city, and employed (Ictacliiucnts to scour tlic country in liis 
rear. In tlu-- mauner, nearly two months passed; the l''r>'ii<.b 
waiting for reinforcements, itl.ike hoping for a gciuiMi iiiiur- 
reetiou to s.rve Valencia; yet ho neither bar.'.,-;>ed the 
rear and Ikiiiks nor e-xciei^cd libs tovn nieii. 

In Dooi.-niber, licillo, Ic.-.ving Navarre and .Vr.igoii to ('.ufa. 
relli, marclnd to Tcruel, r/licj-c .Scvaroli with hi;. It. dial!,, h.i'! 
already arrived ; but the vieinity e.f Fo ire iiud .Montijo. vyl, . 
uu'-v ..ppearid nc.w Cue!i.-.;, cinij.elhd hiiii to lialt ..t ‘I’- ra- i 
until ir-tnnaiiae, b'.uiing ;. detaeioii' at fruni iii- army of ti.e 
cei.tr.-, drove the Sj .uii.h geiiei ;.'..ay, 'fia-u i,.- ...b. .-.m ’ 

St'gori.".'. ,v:.d i'.-.-'.rt- #h*! r.ot rejom Ik, .‘lol tl.*' l.tr. r 

V..i*. ignore.:. t .U I.ei.l',* . ‘..rr.Val, Sa,.*,.- : r''..-.', > -I to lor 
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liiui opposite the village of ilislata, which was about half way 
betweeu Valeucia and the village of Quarte. Eeille made a 
forced march by Liria, aud Benaguazil, and three bridges 
being thrown in the night, above the sources of the canals 
opposite llibaroya, the rest of the army crossed the Guada- 
laviar with all diligence on the 2Cth, and formed in order of 
battle on the other side. It was then eight o’clock and 
Eeille had not andved, but Suchet, designing to drive all the 
Spaniards within the entrenched camp, feared they would 
evade the danger if they saw the French divisions in march, 
and therefore pushed Harispe’s infantry and the cavalry to 
the Albufera salt-lake, beyond Valencia, to cut off Blake’s 
retreat to the Xucar. Eobert’s brigade halted to secure tlie 
bridges uutil Eeille should come up, aud the troops on the 
left bank of the Guadalaviar attaclced all the rir’cr lino of 
entrenchments. 

Suchet marched towards the lake as rapidly ns the thick 
woods would permit. Ilis hu-ssars fell in with the Spanish 
cavalry at Aldaya and were defeated, but the latter’s charge was 
stopped by the infantry until the remainder of the French 
horsemen came up and overthrew them. Blake instead of falling 
on Suchet with his reserve was occupied with the defence of 
the river, especially at the village of Mislata, where a false 
attack to cover the passage at Eibaroya had first given him 
the alarm, Palombini passed over some skirmishers at this 
point, and then throwing two bridges atta^ced the entrench- 
ments; his troops were driven by Zayas back to the river 
Avhere they rallied, and even cfi'ected the passage of the canals, 
but a Spanish reseiwe restored the fight and finally drove 
them quite over the river. At that mopient Eeille’s division, 
wanting one biagade wliich could not arrive in time, crossed at 
Eibaroya, and in conjunction with Eobert fell upon Slahy and 
Obispo, who were iu the villages of ilanisses and Quarte. 
Those places though fortified with care to the front, were open 
to the rear aud ou the side of Aldaya, and made little resist- 
ance, Avhercupon Suchet, who had been delaj-ed by the aspect 
of affairs at Mislata, continued his march for the Albufera. 
Palombini having again crossed the river without opposition 
above 3Iislata now joined Eeille, and their united forces fol- 
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lowed Elake and Zayas. Those generals retired iii good ord<:r 
tow.nrds the city, but ilahy and Obispo iled outright; the 
latter passed between Suchets colunm aud liialre’s c.uuj> 
towards the lake; the former took the road to Aleira, belimd 
Suclict, and was thus entirely cut off from Yalenclm 

AH the Spanish army on the upjier Giiadalavi.'.r was thus 
})eaten with tlie loss of its .artillery aud baggage, and bclov,' 
tlie city Habert was equally victorious. He bad lirst opeue^l 
a cannonade against the Spanish gun-boats ziear the Grao; aud 
this llotilla, .althougdi in sight of an English seventy-four and 
a frigate aud closely supported by the Rapillon sloop, lied 
without returning a shot; the French then pe.ssed the water 
aud carried tlie entrenchment, a feeble bre.ast-worlc defended 
by the irregulars. The passage heiug thus effected Habert 
lived his right on the river, aud sweeping round with his left; 
drove the Spaniarils towards .a salient j)art of the eamp called 
the Olivet, which was occupied by ilirauAa; but before he 
could connect bis Ihmk with Harispe's troops, wlio were now 
on the lake, Obispo's division, tlying from Suchei's cavalry, 
p-assed over the rice grounds between the hsJte and the ;>ca and 
so cscjipcd to Cullcra: the remainder of El.dm’s army, eighteen 
thousaud of all kinds, retired to tlic aimp and wa.i closely 
invested during the m'ght. 

Three detacImienLs of French dr.rgoons, each man having 
an infantry .soldier heiiind him, were tliea.-;ei!t bv the differeiit 
roatU of Alcira, CuUerj, and C'ntiu-a, the two first iu 
of *du!iy and ULui[»o, the bttcr to ohAcrvo Frcirc- iLihy u;u 
fgUUfi hi a [XJaltiun i.t Alcir.i, and JlLikc Lad already hlui 
orders to inaiutaiu tho Hu*'- of tl;ij Xuvnr; Lut Iio lu.d h.it L-» 
h-'a were duhcartoiitd, and at. t!;u tin*y 

lUd .iithon^di th^2 ;,,'rou:;d hixou^ and ha had tlircc thou- 
u-iikd lUcii* iida tlio i? f cn<rfii v» cro ivu’^v^c a tiioa-f-kud* 
li ftc •ih.iijdont.d 

ii V\ ry iu'avv ai-d tail o* «*»'*•** 

tiiclr juuct;'.-!!, Luc *'Utrv.d a to ta-* ^ r, 

la*-' i/i***'’! ti»*****i*i.J t*ii aVs*t,ajf V»ge***i L-,' • .t I . Vj‘ .! ti, i> a'.i 


( t'i**'***!^.* t-*ii i<Vs*t,a jf V* IJ L-,' iia'.i 
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In, this battle, which cost Suchefe less than, hye hundred men, 
Zayas, alone displayed a proper ydgour and spirit, and while 
retiring upon the city repeatedly proposed to Blake to reh-eat 
by the road 3Iahy had followed, which Avould have saved the 
army; yet the other was silent, for he was in every way 
incapable as an officer, IVith twentj'-three thousand infantry, 
a powerful cavalry, and a wide river in his front — with the 
command of several bridges by which he could have operated 
on either side; — ^ivith strong entrenchments and a secure 
camp — ^vith a fortified city in the centre, whence his reserves 
could have reached the most distant point of the scene of 
operation in less than two houx’s — ^with all these advantages 
he had permitted Suchet, whose force, seeing that one of Eeille’s 
hi'igades had not arrived, scarcely exceeded his oivn, to force 
the passage of the river, to beat him at all points, and to 
enclose hinx by a march which spread the French troops on a 
circuit of nxore than fifteen miles : and he now rejected the 
only means of saving his army. But Sachet’s operations, 
which were of the nature of a surprise, prove that he must 
have had a supreme contempt for his adversary’s talents, and 
the peasantry partook of the sentiment; the French parties, 
spi-ead over the country for provisions as far as Xativa, were 
everywhere well received, and Blake complained that Valencia 
contained a bad people 1 Thoy might have retorted. 

On the 3nd of December, the Spanish general attempted at 
the head of ten thousand men to break out by the left hank of 
the Guadaiaviar; hut his arrangements were unskilful, and 
when his advanced guard of five thousand men had made way 
it was abandoned and the main column returned to the city. 
Next day many deserters went ox'Cr to the French, and Eeille s 
absent brigade having arrived reinforced the posts on the left 
hank of th6 river. Suchet fortified his camp on the right 
baulv, and having in the night of the 30th repulsed two thoU' 
sand Spaniards who made a sally, commenced regular ap-- 
prbaches against the camp and city. 

SIEGE OE YALEy'CU. 

It was impossible for Blake to remain long in the camp; 
the city contained one hundred and fifty thousand souls 
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Lesides tlic troops, and there Avas iio means of provisiouing 
them, because Suchet’s investiueut was complete. Sixty 
heavy guns with their parks of ainmuuitiou were transported 
across tlic Guadalaviar to batter tlie works; and as the suburb 
of San Vincente and the Olivet offered two projecting points, 
which possessed but feeble means of defence, the trenches 
were opened against them in the night of the 1st of January. 
The tire killed colonel Henri the chief French engineer, but in 
the night of the 5th the Spaniards abandoned the c;unp and 
took refuge in the city; the French perceiving the move- 
ment then escaladed tlie works, and seized two of the suburbs 
so suddenly that they captured eighty pieces of artillery and 
established themselves within twenty yanls of the town wall, 
ilortar batteries now opened upon the place, and in the even- 
ing, Suehet sent a summons to Blake, who replied, tba.t lie 
would have accepted certain terms the day before, but the 
bombardment convinced him he might now depend upon both 
the citizens and the troops. 

Thus answer satisfied Suehet. He judged the place would 
not make any defence, and contiuucd to throw shells until the 
Sth; after which he made an attack upon the suburb of 
Quarto, Imt the Spaniards still held out and he was ilei'cated. 
However, the bombardment killed many person.s and set lire 
to the houses in several cjuarters; and as tliLre were no cellars 
or eaves, as at Zaragoza, the chief citizens lagged lilake to 
cajiitulate. While ilebating with tiiem a friar, bearing a Hag 
wliieli be called tlic IStaudanl of the Fidtli, came up with a 
mob and iiisiatcd upon fighting to tlio but ; a jaipavt of 
soldiers was sent agaiii.it him, but be routed it and slioC the 
oliioer, vet bis mob soon di^JlC^sed. I'itudly, a convent ot 
Dominicans elo.se to the walls being taken and five b.itreries 
rcadv to open, lilake <lcinunded leave to retire to Alicaul with 
arms, baggage, iinil four gnus, Tin?c ti-rmi v.ere n fuad. Vi t 
a capitniatioii, gu.irahteeing property and oblivion of tio' pa.t 
and pruviiling that the unfortunate pri.-.om ro'n tin-. i'.'i:.‘i of 
Cibrera t-biiuld lie e.v« !i.ii:ged ai^-iin-t an Kpa.i nm..; ' r of 


I’.I.iko's arniv, was n-'g> 
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colours, two thousand horses, three hundred and ninety guns, 
forty thousand muskets, and enormous stores of powder were 
taken; and it is not one of the least remarkable features of 
this extraordinmy war, that intelligence of the fldl of so great 
a city took a week to reach Madrid, and it was not known iu 
Cadiz until one month after! 

On the 14th of January Suchet made his triumphal entry 
into Yalencia, ha^ung completetl a scries of auupiugns in 
which the incapacity of his adversaries somewhat diminished 
his glory, hut in which his own acti%dty and skill were not the 
less conspicuous. iNapoleon created him duke of Albufera, 
and his ehnl iulmiuistrirtion was strictly in unison with his 
conduct iu the field, tliat is to s;iy, vigorous and prudent. He 
arrested all dangerous persons, especially the friars, and sent 
them to France, and he- rigorously deprived the people of 
their milihwv' resources; but he proportioned his demands to 
their real abilitj*, kept his troops in perfect discipline, was 
careful not to offend the citizens by violating their customs or 
shocking their religious feelings, and ende.avoured as much 
as possible to govern through the native authorities. The 
archbishop and many of the clergy aided him, and the sub- 
mission of the people was secured. 

Spanish faction aided the prudent vigilance of Suchet. The 
cit}- was lost, but the kingdom of Yalencia might have re- 
covered under the guidimce of able meu. The 
conveuts and churches ivere full of riclies, the 
towns smd villages abounded in resources, the lino of the 
Xucar was very strong, and several fortified places and 
good hrvrbours remained unsubdued; the par^id!^3 in the 
hills were still numerous, the people Svere nulling to fight, 
and the British agents aud the British fleets were readv 
to aid and supply arms and stores. The junta however 
dissolved itself, the magistrates fled from their posts, the- 
populace were left nithout chiefs; and when the consul 
Tuppet proposed to establish a commission of govern- 
ment, having at its head the padre Bico, Yaleucia’s first 
defender against- Moucey and the most able aud energede 
man in those parts, Mahy evaded the proposition; he would 
not give Eieo power and showed every disposition to impede: 

YOL. IV. D 
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useful exertion. Then the leading pcojile either openly sub- 
■ mitted or secretly entered into connexion with the French, 
who -svere thus enabled tranquilly to secure the resources of 
the countiy; and as the regency at Cadiz refused the stipu- 
lated exchange of prisoners, the Spanish amiy w;is sent to 
France, and the horrors of Cabrera were prolonged. 

During the siege of Valencia, Freire and his ilurcians, 
including a body of cavalry, had abandoned the passes of the 
Contreras district and retired across the Xucar to Almanza, 
Mahy occupied Alcoy, and Villa Compa marched to Cartlui- 
gena. Suchet wished to leave them undisturbed until he was 
ready to attack Allcaut itself. But to ensure the fall of 
Valencia, Xapoleon had directed Soult to hold ten thousand 
men in the Despeuas Peros, to inarch if neces.5ary to Suehcl's 
assistance; and at the same time llarmont was ordered to 
detach ^lontbrun with two di\isions of infantry and ono of 
cavalry, from the valley of the Tagus, to co-operato with tho 
army of Aragon. These last-named troops should have inter- 
posed between Valencia and Alicant before the battle of the 
2Gtb, but they only reached Almanza on the 9th, the. very day 
Valencia surrendered : Freire retreated before them, and ilaiiy, 
who was preparing to advance agiiin to Alcira, took shelter in 
Alicant. Montbrun knew that Valencia had fallen ami was 
advised by Suchet to return immediately, hut wishing to sh.iro 
in the glory of the hour he marched against Alicant threw 
some .shells and summoned it to surrender. The rniminpal 
authorities, the governor, and many of the leading jK-opfe, 
were disposed to yield, yet ilontbrun did not pre.-s them, iiml 


vdicii he retired the place was, as Suchet laid fore.ii.en, put 
into a -state of defence. The con.iul Tu])per, ami KocIj.; the 
jiiilitar)' agent, then dlitrilutid clothtJ and food to the md.'cd 
famldiing soldiers, restored their courage, drew many mote, to 
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failure afc iUicant and dreading the fever at Carthagena, posted 
Harispe’s division on the Xucar to guai-d against the pesti- 
lence rather than to watch the enemy. Yet he seized Gandia 
and Denia, wliich last was strangely neglected both by the 
Spaniards and by the British squadron after the stores were 
removed; for the castle had sixty guns mounted, many ves- 
sels Avere in the port, and as a post it was important, and 
might easily have been held until a Spanish garrison could be 
thrown in. When these points were secured a brigade was 
detached on the side of Cabrillas to preserve the communica- 
tion Avith Cuenca, and Musnier AA'as ordered to form the siege 
of Peniscola ; bijt at the moment of investing that place, 
intelligence arrived that Taragona, the garrison of which, con- 
trary to orders, had consumed the reserve-provdsions, was 
menaced by Lacy, wherefore Severoli moved from Valencia to 
replace Musnier, and the latter marched to Tortoza in aid of 
Taragona. PrcArious to his arrival, Lafosse, governor of Tor- 
toza, bad advanced Avith some cavalry and a battalion of 
infantry to the fort of Belaguer to observe Lacy, and being 
falsely told the Spaniards were in retreat, entered Cambril on 
the 19th, and from thence pushed on Avith his cavalry to 
Taragona : the Spaniard was nearer than he imagined. 

It Avill be remembered that Eroles and Sarsfield were posted 
in the valley of the Congosta and at hlattaro, to intercept the 
French convoy to Barcelona; but in December Maurice 
Matliieu seized Mattaro, while Decaen, who had received some 
reinforcements, brought down the long expected convoy, and 
the Spaniards thus placed between two fires, after a slight 
action opened the road. When Decaen returned to Gerona 
they resumed their position, but Lacy after proposing several 
new projects, Avhich he generally relinquished at the moment 
of execution, at last decided to fall on Taragona and after- 
wards invade Aragon. With this view, he drew off Eroles’' 
diAosion and some cavalry, in all about six thousand men, from 
the Congosta, and took post about the ISth of January at 
Ecus; stores from Cadiz Avere then landed from the English 
vessels at Cape Salon, and Codrington repaired to the Spanish 
quarters to concert a combined operation Avith the fleet; it 
was at that moment the scouts brought Avord that Lafosse had 
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entered Taragoua with tlie cavair}'; and that the Prcnch Jnhin- 
try, eight hundred in number, were at Yilla Seca, ignorant of 
the vicinity of the Spanish army. 

Lacy immediately put his troops in motion, and Codrington 
■would have returned to his ship, but a patrolc of French dra- 
goons chased him hack, and another patrole^ pusliing to Salou 
made two captains and a lieutenant of the squadron prisoners 
and brought them to Villa Seca. By tliis time, however, 
Lacy had fallen upon the French infantry in front, and Eroles 
turning both their flanks and closing upon their rear killed imd 
wounded two hundred, whereupon the remainder surrendered. 
When this well managed and happy exploit had tenninuted 
the released naval otiicers immediately regained their ships, 
and the squadron -^vas that night before Tar-agona ; but a gale of 
wind oft shore impeded its fire, the Spaniards did not appear 
on the land-side, and next day the increasing gale com- 
pelled the ships to anchor to the eastward. Lacy had however 
abandoned the project against Taragona, and after sending his 
prisoners to Busa, went off himself towards ilontserrut, leaving’ 
Eroles’ division, reinforced by a considerable body of armcd_ 
peasantry, at AUafulla behind the Gaya. A bridge in front 
■rvas broken, the position was strong, and Erolw, wi)o had 
been also promised the aid of Sarsficld's division, awaited t!:o 
attack of tbree thousand men who were coming from Barce- 
lona. He was however ignorant that Dccacn, finding the ways 
from Gcroiia open, because Sarsfield hail moved to tiic side of 
Vich, had sent general Lamarque with tive thou.-and rueu to 
Barcelona, and Jlauricc ifathicu had thus eight tliousaud good 
troops. 

c.vrri.K or 


Being anxious to surjirise Eroles, the French gi'r.erals took 
pains to conceal their numbers and rnn.-ched all night : hut at 
davhreak, having forded the river, they ileiLitcd the .'ipniianij 
with a lo.-s of a thous.aid killed and wouiukd. The i-wrr.ait 
P.itncd bv tlic tot.'il diiper^UiU of llic C-it.ilan^, and ti.c 
X'r’‘nch in returning snUeXod from ti.e r.rc of me na‘. >d yV*pi.*d.ou, 
3'iroies tiw'.v coUjpLdncd th.A SArifiehl h .d ian'. uv.-ay wiii; a 
ile,dgn to ^.-.e.-ince him. if so he g.-Jned r.oti.ing, M Lvcae-.i 
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having scoured the liigher countiy about Olot descended into 
the valley, of Vich and defeated him also ; lie was at one time 
even a prisoner but was rescued by a soldier. From Centella 
Decaen marched by Caldas and Sabadcl upon Barcelona, and 
Musnier re-victualled Taragona. 

In this manner the Catalans were again reduced to great 
straits, and the French, e.vpecting reinforcements, occupied all 
the const, made new roads beyond the reach of the ships’ fire, 
and established fresh posts at Moncado, Mattaro, Palamos, and 
Cadaques ; they also placed detachments in the higher valleys 
and compelled the Spaniards once more to resort to the irre- 
gular warfare, now a very feeble resource, because Lacy had 
disarmed the somatenes and they were very discontented. 
Jlilans, Manso, Erolcs, Sarsfield, and Kovira were continually 
disputing, yet being still supplied with arms and stores from 
the British na\y, sustained themselves until new combinations 
were produced by the English efibrts. But Lacy’s intrigues 
and unpopularity increased, a general gloom prevailed, and the 
foundations of strength were shaken ; for though the patriots 
still possessed the mountains and even violated the French- 
frontier, their enemies held all the towns, all the ports, and' 
most of the lines of communication, and their moveable 
columns, gathered the haiwests of the valleys and chased the 
most daring of. the partisans. Wherefore Suchet, seeing 
Taragona was secure, renewed his operations by the , siege of 
Peniscola. 

. . This fortress, crowning the summit of a loft}' rock in the 
sea, was nearly impregnable ; the communication with the 
shore was by a neck of land sixty yards wide and two hun- 
dred and fifty long. In the middle of the town was a strong 
castle well furnished ivith guns and provisions, British ships of 
war were at hand to aid the defenee, the rock yielded copious 
springs of water, and deep marshes covered the approach 
to the neck of land, which being covered by the waves in 
heavy gales, had also an artificial cut defended by batteries 
and flanked by gun-boats. Garcia HavaiTO, who had been 
taken during the siege of Tortoza and had escaped, was the 
governor, and his garrison was sufficiently numerous. 

On the 20th ground was broken, and mortar-batteries, 
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ry^kUl'lal tr.'clvc l.tir.drc'l ji.r(h from lljc fort, opoacd t/;cir 
fire on the 28 th. Three tiighU dter, a perdkl of free hundred 
jarrh vea-, ImUt of fascine? and gaUrjm, and fmttenc= vrera 
commenced on dther flank. In the niglit of the Snd ike 
In-eaelilng I/atte-rfee fcdng finished and arac-d Trcre going to 
open, vhen a i/rivatecr captured a dc", patch from the governor, 
T.-ho complained in it that the Englf=h yri-hrA to take- the 
command of the place, and declared hh resolution rather to 
EurrcridcT than fTinhr them to do so. On this hint Sachet 
ope-ned negotiatiorjs r-hich terminated in the capitnktion Cif 
the fortre-*’-, the trooprr he-ingallon'c-d to goTrhcrc- they pleased, 
Tiie Frcmeh found ri.utj guns mounted- and the easj' redaction 
of such a strong place, srhich Ktcin-cd their line of communi- 
cation, produced a general dispodtim in the- Talc-neians to 
Fuhmit to foTiimc. Sae-h is Sachefs account of this afhvir. hut 
the colour v/hich he thought it ncce~~ary to give to a tran'-ac- 
tiem full of phamc and di-honour to Xavarro, can only he 
conddered as part of the- price paid for I'eniseola. Tlie true 
cau-cs of its fall -were trencher/ and coT/ardiee, Tljs garri-on 
■vrcfc from the flr^t de-eponding and didded in opinion, and the 
British naval oifiecn did hut ftimulate* the troops and general 
to do their duty te» their country'. 

Six thousand Poles '.re-re norr recalled from Suchet ly 
HapoIeon, ttIio required all the troops of that nation for his 
Eusdari expedition ; they marched by .Jaca, taldngrdth them 
tlie prisoners of Blake’s army, Ittillc’s Uro French divi-ioms 
trere then ordered to form a separate corps of oh-erration on 
the losvcr Ebro, and Palomhini’s Italian dh-i'ion vras sent 
torards Soria and Calatajud to oppose hfontijo. Villa Oampa 
cufl Bas-ecour. -srho vrere again in joint operation on that =:de- 
But Fvcille soon marchc'l towards Aragon, and SeTcroIi - divi- 
fion took his place on the lorrer Ehro; for the partidas of 
Duran, Empee-inado, and tliose numerous l>ands from the 
Asturias and Ba hlontarla composing the re-rcuth army, 
Lara-sed ITavarre and Aragon and vrere too porerfal for CeSh- 
lelli, hfina al-o Furpri-e-d Huc-ca in .January, and vhen 
taelmd daring his retreat at Bumlrlar rcpul-ed the enemy 
and f;aTricd off his j/ri-oners. 

Sachet’s field force in Valenria vas thus reduced Ty t'/rentj 
thousand men, he had only fifteerr thousand left, and cease- 
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quentlj’’ could not push the invasion on the side of Murcia. 
The approaching departure of Napoleon from Paris also altered 
the situation of the French armies in the Peninsula. The- 
king was again appointed the emperor’s lieutenant, and he 
extended the right wing of Suchet’s army to Cuenca, and 
concentrated the army of the centre at Madrid. Thus Valencia 
was made a mere head of cantonments, in front of which fresh 
Spanish armies soon assembled, and AUcant became an object- 
of interest to the English government, ^uchct, who had 
neglected his wound, received at the battle jf Saguntum, fell 
into a dangerous disorder, and that fierce flame of war which 
seemed destined to lick up all the remains of the Spanish, 
power was suddenly extinguished. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°. The events which led to the capitulation of Valencia- 
were but a continuation of those faults which had before 
ruined the Spanish cause in every part of the Peninsula, 
namely, the neglect of all good military usages, and the mania 
for fighting great battles with bad troops. 

2®. Blake needed not to have fought a serious aetion during 
any part of the campaign. He might have succoured Sagun- 
tum without a dangerous battle, and might have retreated in 
safety behind the Guadalaviar j he might have defended that 
river without risking his whole army, and then have retreated 
behind the Xucar. He should never have shut up his army in 
Valencia, but having done so he should never have capitulated. 
Eighteen thousand men well conducted, could always have 
broken through the thin circle of investment drawn by Suchet, 
especially as the Spaniards had the power of operating on both 
banlis of the river. The campaign was one huge error 
tlwoughout, and was pithily summed up in one sentence by 
■Wellington. Being accused by the regency at Cadiz of having 
caused the catastrophe, by permitting the army of the north 
and that of Portugal to send reinforcements to Suchet, he- 
replied thus — f The misfortunes of Valencia are to be attri- 
buted to Blake’s ignorance of his profession, and to Mahy’s 
cowardice and treachery !’ 
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CHAPTEE, IV. 

OrERATIONS IN AN'DALUSIA AND ESTREMADURA. 


The affairs of tliese provinces cannot be treated separately. 
Wherefore, taking Soult’s position at Seville as the centre of 
a vast system, it shall be shown how from thence he dealt his 
powerful blows around, and struggled even as a consuming 
fire which none could smother though many tried. Seville 
the base of his movements, the storehouse of his army, was 
fortified with temporary citadels, which, the people being 
generally submissive, were tenable against desultory attacks. 
From thence he maintained a line of communication with 
the army of Portugal through Estremadura, and with Madrid 
through La Mancha; from thence also he sustained the most 
diversified operations on all parts of a circle which embraced 
the Condado de Niebla, Cadiz, Grenada, Cordoba, and Estre- 
madura. The Niebla, which furnished large suiiplies, was the 
most vulnerable point, because from thence the allies might 
intercept the navigation of the river Guadalquivir, and so 
raise the blockade of Cadiz; and the frontier of Portugal 
Avould cover the assembly of the troops until the moment of 
attack. Moreover, expeditions from Cadiz to the mouth of 
the Guadiana were as Ave have seen frequent. Nevertheless, 
Avhen Blake and Ballesteros had been driven from Ayamonte 
in July and August, the French were masters of the Condado 
with the exception of the castle of Paymago, and Soult, dread- 
ing the autumnal pestilence, did not keep more than twelve 
hundred men on that side. 

Victor abvays maintained the blockade of the Isla. His 
position formed an irregular crescent, extending from San 
Lucar de Barameda on the right to Conil on the left, running 
through Xeres, Arcos, Medina-Sidonia, and Chiclana. But 
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wliile tints posted he was in a manner blockaded himself ; for 
in the Isla, including the Anglo-Portuguese division, there 
were never less than sixteen thousand troops, having the com- 
mand of tlie sea and able at any moment to land on his 
■flanks. The partidas, although neither numerous nor powerful, 
often impeded the intercourse with Seville; the serranos of 
Eonda and the regular forces of Algesiras, supported by Gib- 
raltar, cut the communication mth Grenada; and as Tarifa 
was still held by the allies, for general Campbell would never 
relinquish that important point, the fresh supplies of cattle 
drawn from the great plain called the Campifia de Tarifa were 
straitened. The expeditions to Estremadura and Slurcia, the 
battles of Barosa and AlbutJm, and the rout of Baza, had 
employed all the disposable part of the army of the south; 
hence Victor’s corps, scarcely strong enough to preserve its 
own fortified position, could make no progress in the attack 
of the Isla. This wealeness of the French army insured the 
safety of Cadiz, wherefore part of the British garrison joined 
■Wellington, and Blake, as we have seen, carried off the Albuera 
divisions to lose them at Valencia. 

In Grenada the fourth corps, now commanded by Laval, 
had two distinct tasks to fulfil. 1°. To defend the eastern 
frontier from the Murcian army; 2°. to maintain the coast 
line beyond the Alpuxaras against the efforts of the partidas 
of those mountains, against the serranos of the Eonda, and 
against the expeditionary armies from Cadiz and from Alge- 
siras. However, the defeat at Baza, and the calling off of 
Mahy, Freire and Montijo, to aid the Valenciau operations 
secured the Grenadan frontier; and Martin Carera, who was 
left there with a small force, having pushed his partisan 
excursions rashly was killed in a skirmish at Lorca about 
the period when Valencia surrendered. Cordoba was generally 
occupied by a division of five or six thousand men, ready to 
operate on the side of Estremadura and Murcia; or to chase 
the partidas, more numerous there than in other parts and 
also connected with those of La Mancha. 

Estremadura was the most difiicult field of operation. 
There Badajos was to be supplied and defended from the most 
formidable army in the Peninsula, — there the communications 
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the Islft, — if; was from its nearness and the run of the current 
tlic customary point for trading with Morocco, — it menaced 
tlic security of Ceuta : and it possessed, from ancient recollec- 
tions, a species of feudal superiority over the smaller towns 
and ports along the coast, which would give the French a 
moral influence of some consequence. 

A confidential officer sent from Conil had secretly nego- 
tiated with the barbaric emperor a convention by which he 
engaged to exclude British agents from his court; and to 
permit vessels of all nations to use the Moorish flag to cover 
their cargoes while carrying to the French supplies hitherto 
sent to the allies, provided Soult would occupy Tarifa as a 
•depot. This important convention was on the point of being 
ratified when the opportune arrival of some unusually mag- 
nificent presents from England turned the scale against the 
French and their agent was dismissed; the English supplies 
were increased, and Mr. Stuart entered into a treaty for the 
j)urchase of horses to remount the allied cavaliy. Calculating 
on the capricious nature of barbarians the duke resolved how- 
•ever to fulfil his part by the capture of Tai'ifa; hence it was, 
that he had, when Ballesteros appeared at Simena, arrested 
the movement of Drouet against the Alemtejo, and sent 
troops from Seville by Ubrique to dislodge him from a posi- 
tion extremely inconvenient to the first .and fourth corps, and 
likely to affect the taking of Tarifa. Ballesteros, if reinforced, 
might also have menaced the blockade of Cadiz by inter- 
cepting the supplies from the Campiiia de Tarifa, and still 
more by menacing Victor’s communications with Seville along 
the Guadalquivir. A demonstration by the allies in the Isla 
de Leon arrested the march of these French troops for a 
moment, but on the 14th, eight thousand men under generals 
Godinot and Semgl6 advanced upon St. Roque and Algesiras. 
The inhabitants of those places fled to the green island, and 
Ballesteros took refuge under Gibraltar, wdierc his flanks were 
covered by the gun-boats of the place. The garrison was too 
weak to assist him -with men, and thus cooped up he per- 
force lived upon the resources of the place. Efforts were 
therefore made to draw off the French by harassing their 
flanks; and though the naval means did not suffice to remove 
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his wliole army seven huuclrcd .were ^transported , to Mahilba, 
where the scrranos and some- partidas had asSeriibled on ihe 
left of the enemy. ^At the- same time t^Velvelhundred British 
troops with ionr guns.; under; colonel Skerrettj and two thou- 
fsand Spaniards under Cppons, sailed from.-Cadiz tp:Tarifa to 
act upon. the 'rrenclr.yight. Copons, ^yas driven back by a 
gale of. wind, Skerrett arrived' the 1 7th,, and the next day 
Godinot sent a 'detachment against him, but -the sea-road by 
Avhich it nmrched rvas so swept, by the guns of the Tuscan 
frigatey aided by the boats of the Stately; that after, losing 
some men it returned. Their^'Godinot and Semele, disputing 
arid without-prpvisioris,''fctrented arid were followed by Balles- 
teros’ cavalrj' as far as Ximena where .they separated in great 
anger; and Godinot^aftcr reaching Serille shot himself: this 
failure in the south unsettled Soult’s plans and was followed - 
by a heavier disaker in Estremadura. . . . . 

' " '■ ' " ■ » 

, SUKPItlSE OP AKOTO MOLIltO. . 

, When Drouet retired to Zafra Hill was directed to- drive 
Girard from Caccres that 3Iorillo might .forage that countryJ 
Eor this, purpose he assembled, his troops at Albuquerque uie 
23rd, and Morillo came to Aliseda on the Salor. Girard had 
an advanced guard at Aroyo de Puerco, but on the 24th Hill 
occupied Aliseda and Casa de Cantillana, and the Spanish 
cavalry drove the French from Aro^m de Puerco. The 26th 
at daybreak Hill entered Malpartida de Caceres and his 
cavalry. pushed back that of the enemy: Girard, then aban-'-. 
doned Caceres, hut the weather was wet and stormy, and Hill, - ' 
haviug .no certain --knowledge of the enemy’s moyements,. 
halted for the night at Malpartida. 

On the morning of the 27th. Morillo entered Caceres, the 
enemy was tracked to Torre Mocha on the road to Merida, 
arid Hill, hoping to intercept their march, pursued by a cross 
road through : Aldca . de Cano and Casa de Don Antonio. 
During .this movement intelligence came that .Girard had 
halted n't' Aroyo Molino, leaving* a rear-^afd at Albala on 
the main road to Cacere'k'^hus indicating that he knew not 
of the new direction taken by the' allies and only looked to a 
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pursuit from Caceres; wherefore Hill instantly made a forced 
march to Alcuesca within a league of Aroyo de Molinos. 
This last village Avas in a plain, and behind it a ridge of rocks 
xose in the form of a crescent about two miles wide on the 
chord. One road led directly from Alcuesca upon Aroyo, 
another entered it from the left, and three led from it to the 
right; the most distant of the last was the Truxillo road, 
which rounded the extremity of the sierra, the nearest was the 
Merida road, and between them was that of Medelin. 

During the night the weather Avas dreadful, but no fires 
AA'ere permitted in the allied camp, and at two o’clock in the 
morning of the 28 th the troops moved to a Ioav ridge half a 
mile from Aroyo, under cover of which they formed three 
bodies, the infantry on the Avdngs, the cavalry in the centre. 
The left column marched straight upon the village, the right 
towards the extreme point of the sierra, where the road to 
Truxillb turned the horn of the crescent, the cavalry kept its 
due place between both. One brigade of Girard’s division 
having marched at four o’clock by the road of Medellin was 
already safe, but Dombrouski’s brigade and the cavalry of 
Briche were still in the place, the horses of the rear-guard, 
unbridled and tied to olive-trees, while^ the infantry were 
gathering to form on the Medellin road outside the village. 
Girard was in a house waiting for his horse when two British 
officers galloped doAvn the street and in an instant all was 
confusion; the cavalry bridled up hastily, the infantiy run 
to their alarm posts, but a tempest raged, a thick wist rolled 
doAvn the craggy mountain, a terrific shout was heard amidst 
the clatter of the elements, and Avith the driiung storm came 
the seventy-first and ninety-second regiments charging doAvn 
the street. 

The French rear-guard of horsemen, fighting and struggling 
hard, were driven to the end of the village, while the infantry, 
hurriedly forming squares, endeavoured to cover the main body 
of the cavalry which was gathered on the left. Then the 
seventy-first, lining the garden-walls, opened a galling fire on 
the nearest square, the ninety-second filed out upon the 
French right, the fiftieth regiment secured the prisoners in the- 
village, and the rest of the column, headed by the Spanish 
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cavalry, skirted the outside of the houses and endeavoured to 
intercept the retreat. Soon the guns opened on the French 
squares, and the thirteenth dragoons captured their artillery 
Tvhilc the ninth dragoons and German hussars charged and 
Aspersed their cavalry. 

Girard, an intrepid officer, although vounded still kept his 
infantry together and continued his retreat hy the Truxillo 
Toadj but the right column of the allies was in possession of 
that line, their cavalry and artillery were close upon the 
French flank, and the left column was again coming up fast. 
In this desperate situation, his men falling hy fifties, Girard 
would not surrender, hut sought to escape in dispersion hy 
scaling the ahnost inaccessible roclcs of the sierra. His pur- 
suers not less obstinate also divided. The Spaniards ascended 
the hills at an easier part beyond his left, the thirty-ninth 
regiment and Ashworth’s Portuguese turned the mountain by 
the Truxillo road, and the twent 3 '-eighth and thirty-fourth, 
led by general Howard, followed the French step by step up 
the rocks, taking prisoners everj’ moment, until the pursuers, 
heavily loaded, were unable to continue this trial of speed 
with men who had thrown away their arms and packs. Girard, 
Dombrouski, aud Briche escaped at first to San Hernando 
and Zorita in the Guadalupe mountains, after which, crossing 
the Guadiana at Orellano, on the 9th of November they 
rejoined Hrouet rvith about six hundred men, the remains of 
three thousand. They were said to be the finest troops 
then in Spain, and indeed their resolution not to surrender 
in such an appalling situation was no mean proof of their 
excellence. 

Twelve or thirteen hundred prisoners, including general 
Bron and the pirince of Aremberg, all the French artillery 
baggage and commissariat, together with a contribution just 
raised fell to the victors j and during the fight, a Portuguese 
brigade united to Penne Villamur’s cavalry was sent to Merida, 
where some stores were found. The loss of the allies was 
seventy killed and wounded, and lieutenant Strenowitz was 
taken. He was distinguished by his courage and successful 
enterprises, but he was an Austrian who had abandoned the 
French army in Spain to join Julian Sanchez’ partida and was 
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colonel Abercrombie ivitli a detacliment of Portuguese and 
German cavalry folloived tlie enemy’s rear-guard. Meanwhile, 
PluIHpon, Avho never lost an advantage, sent either the detach- 
ment which had escorted the convoy to Badajos or some 
Polish troops,' with whom he was discontented, down the 
Portuguese frontier on the right of the Guadiana by Moura, 
Mourao and Serpe, with orders to drive the herds of cuttle 
from those places into the Sierra Morena. Abercrombie 
reached Puente del Maestro the evening of the 3rd, where 
he met a stout squadron of the enemy and a stiff charge took 
place, but the French, out-numbered and flanked on both sides, 
were overthrown with a loss of thirty men. Drouet was now 
in full retreat for Monasterio, Morillo, moving upon Medellin, 
took post at San Benito, and the allies remained masters of 
Pstremadura until the 13th of January. Marmont’s divi- 
sions from the valley of the Tagus then menaced the eastern 
frontier of Portugal, whereupon Hill returned to Portalegre 
and sent a division over the Tagus to Cnstello Branco. 
Hrouet immediately returned to Llerena, and his cavalry sup- 
ported by a detachment of infantry marched against Slorillo; 
for that general, instead of falling back when Hill did, 
made a sudden incursion to La Mancha and was attacking the 
castle of Almagro, where he was completely defeated by general 
Treillard and fled to Horcajo in the Guadalupe mountains 
reaching it the ISthj yet his fugitives were still coming in 
on the 21st, and his .army remained for a long time in the 
srreatest disorder. 
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and Skerrctt and Copons received orders from general Camp- 
bell to take advantage of this diversion; but the former, 
seeing his own plan was not adopted to its full extent, would 
not stir, and the Spaniards after a skirmish of si.\ hours 
retired. Laval then left fifteen hundred men to observe 
Ballesteros, and placing a detachment at Vejer to cover his 
right flank threaded Los Pedragosos and advanced against 
Tarifa. 

The Freneh expected little opj)osition. The town was 
encircled with towers connected by an archery wall irregular 
in form, without a ditch, and too thin to resist even field artil- 
lery. To the east and north some high ridges flanked and 
seemed entirely to command the weak rampart; but the Eng- 
lish engineer had observed, that the near-est ridges formed at 
half pistol-shot a natural glacis, the plane of which, one point 
excepted, intersected the crest of the parapet with great nicety; 
and on that side were more towers, better flanks, and more 
powerful resources for an interior defence. Judging then that 
the seemingly favourable nature of the ridges, combined with 
other circumstances, would tempt the enemy to commence 
their trenches on that side, to render the delusion unavoidable 
he strengthened the western front of the place, and rendered 
the access to it uneasy by demolishing the main walls and 
removing the flooring of an isolated suburb on the north west. 
He also made an out-work of a convent which was situated 
about a hundred yards from the place, and eastward of the 
suburb prepared an internal defence which rendered the storm- 
ing of the breach the smallest difficulty to be encountered. 
But to appreciate his design the local peculiarities must ho 
described. 

Tarifa was cloven in tw'o by the bed of a periodical torrent 
which entering at the east passes out at the opposite point. 
This stream wus barred at its entrance by a tower with a 
portcullis, in fruut of which palisades were planted across the 
bed of the water. The houses within the walls were strongly 
built and occupied inclined planes rising from each side of 
the torrent; but at the exit of the latter there were two 
massive structures forming part of the walls called the tower 
and castle of the Gusmans, both of which looked up the 
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liollow formed by tlie meeting of the inclined planes at the 
stream. From these structures, first a sandy neck of land 
and then a causcAvay, the ivholc about eight hundred yards 
long, joined the town to an island or rather promontory two 
thousand j-ards in circumference and with perpendicular sides, 
which forbade entrance save bj'the causeway, at the island 
end of which there was an unfinished entrenchment and 
battery. On the connecting neck of land were some sand 
hills, the highest called the Catalina being scarped and crowned 
with a slight field work containing a twelve-pounder; it 
covered the causeway and in conjunction with the tower of 
the Gusmans, which was armed with a ship eighteen-pounder, 
flanked the western front and commanded all the ground 
between the walls and the island. The gun in the tower of 
the Gusmans shot clear over the town on to the slope where 
the French batteries were expected to be raised; and the 
iStately ship of the line, the Druid frigate and several gun 
and mortar-boats, were anchored in the most fitvourablc situ- 
ation for flanking the enemj"’s approaches. 

Eeverting then to the head ol the defence, the ridges on the 
eastern fronts and the hollow bed of the torrent, which offered 
cover for troops moving to the assault, deceitfully tempted 
the enemy to that side, while the flanking fire of the convent, 
the ruins of the suburb, the hill of the Catalina, and the 
appearance of the shipping deterred them even from examin- 
ing the western side, and forcibly urged them toAvards the 
eastern ridge where the English engineer Avished to find them. 
There he had marked their ground and indicated the situation 
of the breach ; that is to say, close to the entrance of the 
torrent, Avhere the hollow meeting of the inclined planes ren- 
dered the inner depth of the Avails far greater than the outer 
depth, AA’here he had loop-holed the houses, opened cummuni- 
cations to the rear, barricaded the streets and accumulated 
obstacles. The enemy after forcing the breach Avould thus 
have been confined between the houses on the inclined planes, 
exposed on each side to musketry from loop-holes and AA'indows, 
and in front to the fire of the toAA'er of the Gusmans, AAdiich 
raked the bed of the torrent; the garrison could at AA'orst 
have reached the castle and tovArcr of the Gusmans, AA’hich 
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being high and massive -n'ere fitted for a rear-gnard, and pro- 
vided vritb ladders for the troops to descend and retreat to tee 
island under cover of tbe Catalina. 

Besides the sliips of var and the Catalina gans, there -were 
in the Island four twenty-four pounders, two ten-inch mortars, 
and six smaller pieces; in the town six field-pieces and four 
coehoms on the east firont; an eighteen-pounder on the 
Gusmans, a howitzer on the portcullis tower, and two field- 
pieces kept in reserve for sallies. But most of the artillery 
in the island was mounted after the investment, so that two 
twenty-four pounders and two mortars only could take part in 
the defence of the town; and as the walls and towers of the 
latter could not sustain heavy guns, only three field-pieces and 
the coehoms did in fiict reply to the enemy’s fire. 

SIEGE OF T^IFA, 

Including six hnndred Spanish infantry and one hnndred 
horse of that nation the garrison was two thousand five 
hundred strong, posted in the following manner; Seven 
hundred in the island, one hundred in the Catalina, two 
hundred in the convent, fifteen hundred in the town. 

On the 10 th the enemy drove in the advanced posts, hut 
during a sharp skirmish was desiguedlyledtowardsthe eastern 
front. The 20th the place was invested, and on the 21st a 
piquet having incautiously advanced towards the western 
front, captain Wren of the eleventh suddenly descending 
from the Catalina carried it clear off. In the night the enemy 
approached close to the walls, but the nest morning Wren 
again came down from the Catalina, and the troops from 
the convent sallied to recognise the position of the French 
advanced posts. So daring was this sally that lientenant 
Welstead of the eighty-second captured a field-piece in their 
camp; be wax unable to bring it off in face of the French 
reserves, hnt the latter being drawn under the fire of the ships 
the island and’ the town sufiered severely, and could scarcely 
recover the captured piece from under the guns of the north- 

In the night of the 22nd the anticipations of the British 
engineer were realized. The enemy broke ground in two 
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new passage was tlius opened in the wall, yet with gi'cat 
vigour the besieged repaired the damage before the morning, 
and calmly and confidently awaited the attack. 


ASSAULT OP TAKIPA. 

In the night the waters subsided as quickly as they had 
risen, but at daylight a living stream of French grenadiers 
gliding swiftly down the bed of the river reached ■mthout 
shout or tumult the foot of the walls, but there, instead of 
quitting the hollow to assail the breach, they dashed like the 
torrent of the night against the portcullis. The eighty-seventh 
regiment, hitherto silent and observant as if at a spectacle, then 
arose and with a loud shout and crashing volley smote the head 
of the French column ! The leading officer covered with wounds 
fpll against the portcullis grate and gave up his sword through 
the bars to Gough j the French drummer, a gallant boy, 
dropped lifeless while beating the charge at his ofiicer s side, 
and the dead and wounded filled the hollorv. The survivors 
breaking out to the right and left spread along the slopes of 
ground under the ramparts and opened a quick irregular 
musketry, and at the same time a number of men leaped from 
the trenches into pits digged in front and shot fast at the 
garrison; but no escalade or diversion at the other points 
was made. The storming column was terribly shattered, 
the ramparts streamed forth fire, and from the north-eastern 
tower a field-piece, held in reserve expressly for the occasion, 
sent a tempest of grape whistling through the French massc.s, 
which were swept au'ay until they could no longer endure the 
destruction, and plunging once more into the hollow returned 
to their camp, while a shout of victory mingled with the 
sound of musical instruments passed round the wall of the 
town. 

In this combat five officers and thirty-one men fell on the 
side of the allies: the French dead covered all the slopes, and 
choked the bed of the river. Ten wounded officor.s were 
taken in hy the breach, only one survived, and Skerrett, com- 
passionating the sufferings of the remainder, permitted Laval 
to fetch them off. The siege was then suspended hy had 
weather. For the rain iwrtially nfined the French batteries, 
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and stopped tlicir supplies, tlie torrent, again swelling, broke 
tlie stockade and injured tke allies’ retrenckments, and some 
vessels coming from Gibraltar* -witli ammunition were wrecked. 
Skerrett was liowever expecting another assault until the 
night of the 4th, when the sound of cannon in the camp 
without an)* ballets coming indicated that the enemy was 
destroying his guns prerdous to retreating. At daylight 
troops from the convent drove the French out of their batte- 
ries, yet a heavy storm impeded the attack and the retreat 
was skilfully conducted. Sickness followed the hardships of 
the trenches, many men deserted and the expedi- ggnerai 
tion did not cost the French less than a thousand Cumpbeil, 
men. The allies lost only one hundred and fifty 
men and one officer, lieutenant Longley of the engineers, who 
was killed. 

Such is the simple tale of Tarifa, but the true history of its 
defence cannot there bo found. To hide the en*ors of the 
dead is not always a virtue, and when it involves injustice to 
the living becomes a crime. Skerrett has obtained the credit 
yet be was not the author of the success at Tarifa ; he, and 
lord Prohy the second in command, thought the place could not 
be defended and ought to he abandoned; all their proceedings 
tended to that end, and they would even have 
given up the island. At Skerrett’s express desire Arpeudi-x 3, 
general Cooke had recalled him on the 18th, that 
is to say the day before the siege commenced ; and during 
its progress he evinced no hope of final success, nor made 
exertions to obtain it ; in some instances he took measures 
tending directly towards failure. To whoTU then was England 
indebted for this splendid achievement! The merit of the 
conception is due to general Campbell, lieutenant-governor 
of Gibraltar. He first occujned Tarifa, and engaged the 
Spaniards to admit an English garrison into Ceuta to secure 
the navigation of the straits and the coasting trade; and he 
was the only authority in the south of the Peninsula who 
appeared to understand the time value of those points. 
Finally, it was his imperious and even menacing orders which 
prevented Skerrett from abandoning Tarifa before the siege 
commeucccl. 

General Campbsll's resolution is the more to he admired. 
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because Tarifa was not witbin his command, which did not 
<3.xtcnd beyond the walls of his own fortress; and he had also 
to contend against general Cooke who claimed the control of 
a garrison chiefly composed of troops from Cadiz. He acted 
also contrary to the opinion of lord 'Wellington, who, always 
averse to any serious co-operation with the Spaniards well 
knonnng the latter would inevitably fail and throw the 
burthen on the British in the hour of need, was here more 
strongly influenced, because the reports of Cooke, founded 
on Skerrett’s and lord Proby’s representations, 

' reprobated the defence of Tarifa. Thus mis- 

informed of the real resources and having no 
local knowledge of the place, lord Wellington judged that 
the island only could be held — that Skerrett’s detachment was 
not wanting for that purpose — and that without the island the 
enemy could not keep possession of Tarifa. Were they even 
to take both he thought they could not retain them while 
Ballesteros was in strength and succoured from Gibraltar, 
unless they also kept a strong force in those parts: the 
defence of the island was also, he' said, the least costly and 
most certain. However, with that prudence which always 
marked his proceedmgs, although he' gave his opinion he 
would not interfere from a distance in a matter' which could 
only he accurately judged of on the spot. 

But the island bad not a single house and was defenceless, 
the rain alone would have gone near to force the troops away; 
and as the shipping could not always remain in the road- 
stead, the building of casemates and barracks and store- 
houses for provisions and ammunition would have been more 
expensive than the defence of the town. Tarifa was an 
outwork to the island, and so strong that a much more 
powerful attack had been expected and a more 
Pespateto, powerful resistance prepared by the English engi- 
17 th April,’ neer: a defence not resting on the valour of the 
. troops alone but on a skilful calculation of all the 
real resources and all the chances. 

That the object was worth the risk may be gathered from 
this, that Soult three months after the siege thus expressed 
Iiimself, ‘The taking of Tarifa will be more luirtftil to the 
English and to the defenders of Cadiz than the taking of 
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killed or wounded one of the inhabitants; a deputation of 
citizens came to complain, and Skerrett, although the 
hreacli was then open, immediately ordered that gun and 
a thirty-two pound carronade which at four hundred yards 
looked into the French batteries, to he dis- 
Appondi.'c 3, jjjQuntgd spiked! and it was done. He 
also assigned the charge of the breach entirely 
to the Spaniards, and if Smith had not insisted upon posting 
British troops alongside of them this alone would have ruined 
the defence; because hunger nakedness and neglect had so 
broken the spirit of those poor men that few appeared during 
the combat and Copons alone displayed the qualities of a 
gallant soldier. 

To the British engineer therefore belongs the praise of this 
splendid action. He perceived all the resources of the place 
and with equal firmness and talent developed them notwith- 
standing the opposition of his superiors; he induced the 
enemy, whose attack should have embraced the suburbs and 
the north-Y/est salient angle of the place, to open his trenches 
on the east, where under the appearance of weakness was con- 
centrated all strength ; finally he repressed despondency where 
he failed to infuse confidence. Next in merit was captain 
Michell of the artillery. In the management of that arm 
his talent and entei'prise w'cre conspicuous, especially during 
the assault, when his guns swept away the French stormers. 
Hor can the result of that attack be taken as the measure of 
eitlier officer’s merits. A prolonged siege and a more skilful 
and pow'erful attack was expected by them; and in the enemy’s 
cam;) was found an engineer’s sketch for an extensive system 
of mines and breaches, yet nothing was there laid down that 
had not been anticipated and provided against by his British 
opponents. If then the defence of Tarifa was a great and 
splendid exploit, and none can doubt that it was, those who 
conceived planned and executed it should have all the glory. 
Amongst those persons Skerrett has no right to be placed : 
yet, such is the caprice of porver, that he was highly applauded 
for -what he did not do, and general Campbell was scvcrcly 
rebuked by lord Liverpool for having risked his majesty’s 
troops ! 
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Oh tlie French part there was courage hut no shill. For 
two days their hcaAy hondtzers had been directed vaguely 
aginst the interior of the toma and the distant island, wliither 
the nnfortianate people had gone from their shattered and 
burning houses. A portion of the shells thus thromi away 
in crueltj^ would have levelled the north-east tower, the 
iinportaucc of which the French knew; hut throughout the 
siege their operations were mastered by the superior ahilifcj'' of 
the engineer and artillery officers opposed to them. General 
Campbell, expecting a more powerful attack in the spring, 
directed casemates and splinter proofs to be made in the 
island, but Skerrett’s troops were recalled to Cadiz which now 
contained nearly eight thousand British, exclusive of fifteen 
hundred destined for Carthagena and Alicant. This arrange- 
nient was soon changed, the events of the war put Carthagena 
out of the French line of operations, and the pestilence there 
caused the removal of the British troops. IST cither was Tarifa 
again attacked. Wellington bad predicted that it would not, 
luid on sure grounds, for he was then contemplating a series 
of operations calculated to change the Avhole direction of the 
wan 
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BOOK THE SIKTEEKTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

TJp to this period the invasiou, although diversified bj occa- 
sional disasters on the part of the invaders, had been pro- 
gressive. The tide, sometimes flowing sometimes ebbing, still 
gained upon the land, and if the Spaniards partially arrested 
its progress it Avas because England urged them labour and 
renovated their strength; but no firm barrier no solid dike had 
been opposed save by the British general in Portugal; and 
even there the foundation ,of his work, sapi^ed by the trickling 
•waters of folly and intrigue, AA'as sliding away. By Avhat sur- 
prising efforts of courage and judgment he secured it snail 
now be shown; but as the field operations were always more 
influenced by political considerations than military principles 
it is necessary again to shoAv the state of all parties to the 
AA'ar. 

Political situation of king Joseph. — France, abounding in 
riches and power, Avas absolute mistress of Europe from the 
Pyrenees to the Vistula; but Napoleon, pursuing his system 
of continental exclusion was hurrying on to a neAV Avar so 
vast that even his power AA'as strained to meet it. The Penin- 
sula already felt relief from this cause. The dread of his 
arrival ceased to influence the operations of the allied army in 
Portugal, and many able French officers AA-ere recalled; it AA'as 
kuoAvn that tlie Poles and imperial guards Avere to be AA'ith- 
drawn, and hence the scale of offensive projects aa-os necessarily 
contracted. Conscripts and young soldiers instead of veterans, 
and in diminished numbers, AA-ere noAv to be e.xpcctcd; and iji 
the French army there was an oppressiA-c sense of the enor- 
mous exertions required to bring tAvo such mighty Avars to a 
happy conclusion. The Peninsulars were cheered by seeing so 
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powerful a monarch as the czar rise in opposition to Napoleon; 
and the English general’s anticipations of a northern war, which' 
was the great basis of his calculations, were Tealized. He had 
not indeed been. strong enough hitherto to meet eighty thou- 
sand French in battle and there were more than three hundred 
thousand in Sj)am; but hope rose when he saw the great 
warrior .of the age turn personally from the contest in the 
Peninsula, to carry to another point four hundred thousand 
veterans whose might seemed sufficient to subdue the 
world. 

One immediate beneficial efiect of this impending war was to 
restore Joseph’s authority over the French armies in Spain; for 
when the emperor was distant the supreme control could only 
.be given to the lung, .though it revived, and with greater viru- 
lence, former jealousies and bickering. And as Joseph -was 
obstinate in his policy, and the jwide of the French generals 
was not lessened, pretc-vts for disputes were never wanting, 
and their mischievous nature may be gathered from one 
example. In November the king, pressed for money, sold the 
magazines of corn collected near Toledo for the army of Por- 
tugal and without which the latter could not exist; Marmont, 
regardless of the political scandal, immediately sent troops to 
recover the magazines by force and desired the purchasers to 
reclaim their money from the monarch 1 

Political state of Spain . — ^All the intrigues and cormptions 
and conflicting interests before described had increased in 
violence. .Negotiations for England’s mediation with the 
colonies were not over; Oarlotta still pressed her claims; the 
division between the liberals and serviles as they were called 
became daily wider and Cadiz was in 1811 the focus of all 
disorder. ' The government, weak and dishonest, used many 
pitiful arts to extract money from England : no subterfuge 
was too mean. YTien Blake was going to Estremadiira, pre- 
vious to the battle of Albuera, Bardaxi entreated the British 
envoy to grant a loan or a gift, without which Blake he said 
could not move; j\Ir. TYellesley refused because a large debt 
was already due to the legation, and the next morning a 
Spanish ship of war from America landed a million and a half 
. of dollars! In July the regency and the Cortes were without 
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influence^ the former was held iu universal merited contempt; 
and notwithstanding the vast sums received every service was 
tarnished while the treasury was declared empty, and there 
was no prohalnlity of any further remittances from America. > 
The temper of the public was soured towards England, the 
press openly assailed the British character, and all things 
tended so evidently towards anarchy that Mr, Wellesley de- 
clared ‘ Spanish affairs to be then worse than they had been 
at any-prcvious period of the war,’ 

At first the Cortes had been swa 3 'ed by priests and lawyers 
who cfierished the inquisition and opposed all free institu- 
tions; now it was chiefly led by a liberal or rather democratic 
party averse to the British influence, and in August a new 
constitution opposed to the aristocratic principle was pro- 
mulgated. With the excellences and defects of that instru- 
ment the present History has indeed little concern, but the 
results were not in accord with the spirit of the contrivance, 
and the evils affecting the war were rather increased by it; the 
democratic basis of the ne^Y constitution excited many and 
bitter enemies, and the time and attention which should have 
been bestowed upon the amelioration of the soldiers’ condition 
were occupied in factious disputes and corrupt intrigues. That 
many sound abstract principles of government were clearty and 
vigorously laid down in the scheme of the constitution cannot 
be denied, the complicated oppressions of the feudal system 
w'ere swept away with a bold and just hand ; but of what 
avail, as regarded the war, was the enunciation of principles 
which were never attempted to be reduced to practice? 
What encouragement was it to the soldier to be told he 
was a free man fighting for a constitution as well as for 
national independence, when he saw the authors of that con- 
stitution corruptly revelling in wealth which should have 
Appendix 7 . clotlicd and armed and fed him 1 Mliat was 
Voi. 111. nominal equality to him when he saw incapacity 
rewarded, crimes and trcachcrj' unpunished in the rich, the 
poor and patidotic oppressed? He laughed to scorn those wlio 
could find time to form the constitution of a great empire but 
could not find time or honesty to cherish the men who were 
to defend it ! 
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Many grievous reports of misfortune and trcaclicry,some true 
some false, were soon spread by the enemies of democracy; and 
at tlie most critical period of the war in Valencia they excited a 
popular commotion to sweep away the Cortes. There was 
withal a strong disposition in the great to submit to the 
invader, because the remaining estates of the nobility being 
chieflj' in Valencia they were willing to save their last 
resources at the cost of national independence. The monks 
and friars, furious at the suppression of the inquisition, were 
tliC" chief plotters eveiywhere ; and the proceedings of Palacios 
in. concert with them were only jiaii; of a general church 
league to resist . the new doctrines. In October, Lardizabal, 
also a deposed regent, published at Alicant a manifesto, in 
which he accused the Cortes and the Cadiz writers of jacob- 
inism, maintained the doctrine of passive obedience, and said 
the regents took the oath to the Cortes beauise they coiild not 
count on the army or the people at Cadiz; otherwise they 
would have caused the king’s authority to be respected in their 
persofas as his only legitimate representatives. This mani- 
festo being declared treasonable a vessel M-as despatched to 
bring the offender to Cadiz ; but the following day it was dis- 
covered that the old council of Castille had also drawn up a 
manifesto similar in principle, and the persons sent by the 
Cortes to seize the paper were told that it was destroyed. The 
protest of three members against it was however found, and 
five lawyers were selected from the Cortes to try the guilty 
councillors and Lardizabal. 

In November the public cry for a new regency became 
general, and it was- backed by the English plenipotentiary.- 
Nevertheless the matter was deferred upon divers pretexts, 
the democratic party gained strength in the Cortes, and the 
anti-British feeling appeared more widely diffused than it- 
reallj- was, because some time elapsed before the chiirch and 
aristocratic party discovered that the secret policy of England 
was the same as their own. It was so however, even to the- 
upholding of the inquisition w'hicli it was ridiculously asserted; 
had become objectionable only in name ; as if the frame-work 
of tyranny existing there could ever be wanting the will to- 
fill it up. Necessity' alone induced the' British cabinet to put: 
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on a smootli countenance towards the Cortes; and the negotia- 
tion for mediation was used by the Spaniards merely as a 
ground for demanding loams subsidies and succours in Idnd, 
which they used in fitting out new expeditions against the 
revolted colonists, the complaints of the British legation being 

• quite disregarded. At this time also Lapena was acquitted of 
.Tnisconcluct at Barosa, and would have been immediately rc- 

• employed if the English minister had not threatened to quit 
'Cadiz and advised general Cook to do the same. 

Mr. Wellesley seeing fatal consequences to the war must 
•ensue if a stop was not put to the misconduct of the regency, 
sent Mr. Vaughan, secretary of legation, to acquaint the British 
cabinet with the facts and solicit a more firm and decided 
•course of policy. He desired to have the subsidies settled by 
treaty that the people of Spain might really know what Eng- 
land had done and was still doing for them; for on every 
•occasion, arms clothing ammunition loans provisions guns 
store.9, and even worknien and funds to form foundcries, were 
obtained wasted and embezzled; the people knew nothing of 
this extravagant generosity, and the receivers and wasters were 
heaping calumnies on the donors. When the regency question 
was at last seriously discussed in the Cortes, the deputy 
Capmany, said by the partisans of Joseph to be anti-English 
in his heart, argued the necessity of this change 
^^•JoicpU, QQ ground of pleasing the British. This 
excited great discontent as he prohahly intended, 
and many deputies declared at first they would not he dictated 
to hy any foreign power; but the departure of 3Ir. Yaugiian 
alarmed them, and a commission, formed to improve the mode 
.of "oveming, was hastening the decision of the question when 
Blalte’s disaster at Valencia completed the work. • Carlotta’s 
m^ent was active in her behalf but the eloquent and honest 
Angustino Argnelles was opposed to him; and the Cortes, 
-.recognising her claim to the succession, denied her the regency 
(because of a previous decree which excluded all rojvd person- 
iiges from that office. 

°On the 21st of Januaiy, 1812, after a secret discu.sdon of 
twenty-four honi:s-ai.ncw regency of five members, two being 
Americans, was’ nroehfim ed. Jlier were the duke of Infan- 
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tado then in England, Henry O’Donnel, admiral Villarvicencio, 
Joachim de Jlosquera, and Ignacios de Eibas. Each was to 
have’ the presidency by rotation for six months, and they 
commenced beneficially. O’Donnel being friendly to the 
British allianee proposed a military feast to restore harmony 
between the English and Spanish officers; he made many 
changes in the department of war and finances, consulted the 
British generals, disbanded several bad regiments and incor- 
porated the men with other battalions; he also reduced many 
inefficient and malignant colonels, and striking off from the 
pay lists all unemployed and absent officers they were 
found to be five thousand in number! Ballesteros, appointed 
captain-general of Andalusia, received command of the fourth 
army, head-quarters being prudcntlj' removed to Algesiras and 
the troops increased by drafts from Cadiz to ten or twelve 
thousand men. A new army was set on foot in Murcia, and 
to check trading- -with the French a general blockade of all 
the coast in their possession from Rosas to St. Sebastian was 
declared. 

■ But all this actmty was simply to obtain an English loan ! 
Failing of that the old disputes broke out, the democratic spirit 
gained strength in the Cortes, the anti-English party aug 
ihented, the press abounded in libels impugning the good faith 
of the British nation, especially with reSpect to Ceuta, for 
which however there was some plausible ground of suspicion, 
because the acquisition of that fortress had actually been pro- 
posed to lord Liverpool. The new regency, as violent as their 
predecessors with respect to America, disregarded the media- 
tion, and having secretly organized in GalUcia an expedition 
against the colonies supplied it with artillery furni.shed from 
. England for the French war, and then, under another iwetence, 
demanded money of the British minister to forward this 
iniquitous folly.' 

Political state of PorlugciC . — In October, 1811, all evils were 
aggravated. The return of the royal family was put off, and 
the' military reform which Beresford w^as at Lisbon to effect 
thwarted or retarded by the regency. Mr. Stuart indeed 
, forced a repair of the brides and roads in Beira, and the 
partial supply of the fortresses; and though opposed b-'* 
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Iledoniio, for tlie first time, lie made tlie regency substitute 
a military cbest and conmiissariat in^ead of the old' 'Junta 
de Viveres.’ Torjas and Eedondo 'then' disputed -for tbe 
custody of the new cbest; and wben Mr; Stuart' bxplairied to 
the one, that the intent being to separafe the money ofthc 
army from tliat of the civil depaftnients his claims were in- 
compatible with such an object;' and to 'the' other that the 
conduet of his own department was 'already 'more' th'ah’ lie 
could manage, both were ofiended. This new source of 'dis- 
order was only partially closed by irithholding the mbsidy 
until they yielded. ' " ' ' ‘ . 

Great malversations in the revenue were also' discoi'cred; 
and a plan to enforce an impartial exactibn of the ' decima,’ 
which was drawn up by ETogueira at the desire of WeUin^on, 
was so ill-received by those whose illegal’ ' exemptions it 
attached, that the Souzas immediately placed thcmselvefe ' at 
the head of the objectors out of doors. Nogueira then modi- 
fied it, but the Souzas still opposed, and as 'Wellin^on; judging 
the modification to be an evasion of the principle, would hot 
recede from the first jilan a pernianent disputb and' a'perina- 
nent evil were thus established by that pernicious faction;''' In 
fine, not the Souzas only but the whole regency,' thinking the 
war was virtually decided in their favour, were intent to drive 
the British awa^- hy disgusting the general. A neiv quairel 
also arose in the Brazils. Lord 17el]ingt6n' had' been ' created 
conde de Vimiero, Beresford conde de Trancoso,"Silvcira cbfade 
d’Amarante ; and other minor honours had been ebriferred on 
subordinate ofiicers. They had however been delayed in a 
marked manner, and lord Straugford, 'hdib appears to have 
been nded entirely by the Souza faction and was therefore 
opposed to Forjas, charged, or as he termed it, reported n 
charge made against the latter at the Brazils, for having cul- 
pably delayed the official returns of the officers who were thus 
to be rewarded. Against this unfounded accusation, for the 
report had been made and Foijas was not the pemon to whose 
department it belonged, lord IVellington and 3fr. Stuart pro- 
tested, because of the injustice and of its being designed to 
cause the removal of Forjas. Tlie English general -ovi-s how- 
e%-cr placed in a strange position, for while his letters to Forjas 
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^verc menacing rebukes to him and his coadjutors for their 
neglect , of public affairs, and. his formal complaints of the 
regency 'u’ere transmitted' to the Brazils, he nns thus compelled 
to send other letters .in support of the persons ■whom he was 
chai’ging.with misconduct. 

. In the midst of these embarrassments an accidental event 
was like to, have brought the question of the British remaining 
in Portugal to a very sudden decision. While Massena was 
before the lines, one d’Amblemont had appeared in North 
Aniei-ica, and given to Onis the Spanish minister there a plan 
for burning the British'fleet in the Tagus, which he pretended 
to ha've received orders from the French government to 
execute. This plan being transmitted to the Brazils many 
persons named by d’Amblemont as implicated were arrested 
at Lisbon and sent to Rio Janeiro, although Mr. Stuart had 
. ascertained the whole affair to be a forgery. The attention 
paid.. to this man by Onis and the court of Rio Janeiro 
induced him to make further trial of their credulity, and he 
then brought forward a correspondence between the principal 
authorities of Mexico and the French government; he even 
produced letters from the French ministers, directing intrigues 
to ,be. commenced at Lisbon and the French interest there to 
be placed in the hands of the Portuguese intendant of police. 
Mr.. Stuart, lamenting the ruin of many innocent persons 
\yhom tills forging villain was thus dooming, prayed lord 
Wellesley to interfere; but the court of Rio Janeiro, falling 
headlong into the snare, sent orders to arrest more victim^ 
and amongst others, without assigning cause and without 
.communication ivlth the English general, the regency seized 
one Borel a clerk to the British pajunastcr-general. This act, 
contrary to treaty, hostile to the alliance and insulting, raised 
Wellington’s indignation. He notified to the Portuguese 
.. government his resolution, unless good reasons were assigned 
and , satisfaction made for the outrage, to order all persons 
attached to the British to place themselves in security under 
the protection of the army until the further pleasure of the 
British prince regent should. be made knowh. Then the long- 
gathering political stonn seemed ready to break but suddenly 
the horizon cleared. 
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Lord Wellington’s letter to the prince^ backed by lord 
Wellesley’s vigorous diplomacy, had at last alarmed the court 
of Eio Janeiro, and in the very crisis of Borel’s case came 
letters from the prince regent approving all the changes pro- 
posed by the English general. The contradiction given by 
j\Ir. Stuart to the calumnies of the Souza faction was taken 
as the ground for retracting Linhare’s insulting note relative 
to that gentleman’s conduct. Principal Souza was not dis- 
missed, nor was Forjas’ resignation noticed, but the prince 
declared he would overlook that minister’s disobedience and 
retain him in office; thus proving that fear, not conviction or 
justice, for Forjas had not been disobedient, was the true 
cause of this seeming return to friendly relations ndtli the 
British. Mr. Stuart, considering the submission of the prince 
to be a mere nominal concession of power which was yet to 
be ripened into real authority, looked for further difficulties 
and he was not mistaken. He however made it a point of 
honour to defend Forjas and Nogueira from the secret ven- 
geance of the opposite faction. This submission of the court 
however, gave the British an imposing influence which ren- 
dered the Souzas’ opposition nugatory for the moment. Borel 
was released and excuses were made for his arrest, — the 
formation of a military chest was pushed with vigour, — the 
paper money was raised in value, — the revenue was somcwliat 
increased and Beresford was enabled to make progress in the 
restoration of the army. But the prince directed the regency 
to revive his claim to Olivenza immediately, and it was m'th 
difficulty ■Wellington could stifle this absurd proceeding; 
neither did the forced harmony last, for the old abuses 
affecting the civil administration of the army rather increased, 
as Avill be shown in the narration of military operations which 
are now to he treated of. 

After the combats about Guinaldo the allied army was 
extensively cantoned on both sides of the Goa. Ciudad 
Hodrigo was distantly obsen’cd by the British, and so cloudy 
by Julian Sanchez, that on the 15th he carried off more than 
two hundred oxen from under the guns of the iflace and cap- 
tured Eenaud tlie governor who had impnidcnfiy ventured 
out n-ith a weak escort. At this time ifarmont hud a didsion 
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in Placeiisia, and tlie rest of liis infantry betiveen tuat place- 
and Madrid; but bis cavalry ■'wns at Peneranda on tbe Sala- 
manca side of tbe mountains, and bis line of communicatiom 
vras organized on tbe road of tbe Puerto de Pico. Dorseane’s- 
army, stretched from the Tonnes to Astorga, tbe -walls of 
wbicb and those of Zamora and other to-u'ns in Leon -svere- 
being restored that tbe flat country might be held with a 
few troops against tbe--Gallician army. It -jvas this scattering 
of tbe enemy which had enabled TPellington to send Hill 
against Girard at Aroyo de Molino; but when the reinforce- 
ments Aom Erance reached the army of Portugal the army of 
the nordi was -again concentrated, and would have invaded 
Gallicia Avliile Bonnet attacked the Asturias if Julian 
Sanchez’s exploit had not rendered it necessary first to re- 
rdctual Ciudad Eodrigo. 

In this view a large convoy was collected at Salamanca by" 
general Tliiebault, who spread a report that a force was to- 
assemble towards Tamames and the convoy was for its sup- 
port. Tliis rumour .did not deceive "Wellington; but he 
believed the whole army of the north and one division of the 
army of Portugal would be employed in the operation, and 
therefore made arrangements to pass the Agueda and attack 
them on the march. Heavy' rains rendered the foi'ds of that 
river impracticable, Thiebault seized the occasion to intro- 
duce- his convoy, and leaving a new governor returned on 
the 2nd of Hovember before the waters had subsided. One 
brigade of the light division was at this time on the Va- 
dillo, y'ct it was too weak to meddle with the French, and 
it was impossible to reinforce it while the Agueda was over- 
flowed.; scarcely can an army ever pass it in-uinter, because of 
the narrow roads the -depth of tluv fords and ruggedness of 
the banks ; it will suddenly rise from rain in the hills with- 
out any', previous indication in the plains, and the violence 
and depth of its stream will sweep away any temporary bridge 
and render it impossible to pass except by' the stone bridge • 
of Ciudad Bodrigo, which was -at this time in the enemy’s 
possession. 

Early in Hovember Dorsenne marched a body' of troops 
tonards the hills above Ciudad as if to conduct another 
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oouvoy ; but; the allied troops passed the Agueda at the ford 
of Zamara, T?hereupon the French retired, and their rear 
T/as harassed by Carlots -d’Espaila and Julian Sanchez, who 
captured some pro\-isions and money contributions the}- 
had raised. But now the country bet^veen the Goa and 
the Agueda was exhausted; and as the Portuguese govern- 
ment still negleeted to supply transport it was impossible 
to bring up the field supidy from the points of water car- 
riage to the army. 'Wellington was therefore, contrary to all 
military rules, compelled to separate his dirisions in the face 
of the enemy, and to spread the troops, especially the cavaln', 
even to the ilondego and the valley of the Douro or sec them 
starved. 

To cover this d -.ugcrous proceeding he kept a considerable 
body of men beyond the Coa, and the state of all the rivers 
and roads coupled with the distance of the enemy in some 
measure protected him. Hill’s second e.vpedition info E^re- 
madura was then also drawing the attention of the French 
towards that quarter; and 3Iannont being' about to detach 
Montbrun ton'ards Valencia, had witbdranm Foy^s dirision 
from PJacensia and concentrated the greatest part of his 
army at Toledo; all this rendered the scattering of the 
allies less dangerous, and in fact no eril consequences ensued. 
The war of positions liad therefore turned entirely to the 
advantage of the allies, Wellington by taking post neitr 
Oiudad Hoflrigo while Hill- moved round Fadajos bad in 
a manner paralysed three powerful armies. For Soult, 
harassed by Hill in Estremadura and by Ballesteros and 
Ekerrett in Andalusia, failed in both quarters; and althougii 
3Iarmont in conjunction with Dorsenne had succoured Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the invasion of GaIJiria had been agjiin ‘•topyA 
short and’his enterprises confined to Che rc-oecupaffon of tho 
Asturias. 

Almeida was now repaired .’^o far as to resist a sudden 
attack, and while the recent movement across the Agm-da 
’occupied the enemy’s attention, the battering-train and si'ge 
stores were introduced without notice as an anuatnent for tbe 
new works. A trestle-bridge to throw over the Agueda was 
also secretlv prepared in the arsenal of Almeida by major 
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Sturgeou’ of- tlie staff corijs, an officer ■whose brilliant talents, 
scientific ' resources/ ' and-, unmitigated activity continually 
■attracted the atteiition of the whole army; Thus the prepa- 
ration for The attack, of Ciudad advanced while- the English 
■ general - seemed to he only ■ intent ' upon defending his own 
'Tiositions.' 
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Having now brought the story of the war to that period, 
when, after many changes of fortune, the chances had become 
more equal and the fate of the Peninsula thrown between the 
contending powers, a prize for the readiest and boldest 
warrior, I would, ere it is shown how IVelHngton seized it, 
recal to the reader’s recollection the previous vicissitudes of 
the contest. How, when the first or insurrectional epoch of 
the war had terminated successfully for the iSpaniards, Hapo- 
leon vehemently broke and dispersed their armies and drove 
the British auxiliaries to embark at Coruna. How the war with 
Austria and the inactivity of Joseph rendered the emperor’s 
victories unavailing and revived the confidence of the Spaniards. 
How sir A. Welleslej', victorious on the Douro, marched into 
Spain, and though compelled by the great force of the enemy 
combined with Spanish bad faith to retreat, as Moore from 
the same causes had retreated, his advance had freed Gallicia, 
as liloore’s advance had previously saved Andalusia. How 
the Peninsulars, Giving to the exertions of their allies, still 
possessed the Asturias, Gallicia, Portugal, Andalusia, Murcia, 
Valencia, and Catalonia, and every important harbour and 
fortress except Saiitander, Santona, Barcelona, and St. 
Sebastian. 

How Wellington, appreciating the advantages which an 
invaded people possess in their numerous lines of operation, 
counselled the Spaniards and forced t^he Portuguese to ndoi)t 
a defensive war; and with the more reason that England, 
abounding beyond nil nations in military resources and invin- 
cible as a naval power, could form with her .ships a ‘■cenre 
exterior floating base or line of depots round the Peninsula, 
and was ready to employ her annics as well as her niuadrons 
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ill tlie straggle. How tlic Spaniards, unheeding these admo- 
nitions, sought great battles and in a few months lost the 
Asturias, Andalusia, Estreraadura, Aragon, and the best for- 
tresses of Catalonia, and were again laid prostrate and helpless 
before the enemy. How the victorious Erench armies moring 
onwards in swelling pride dashed against the rocks of Lisbon, 
and then receded, broken and refluent, until the English gene- 
ral once more stood a conqueror on the frontier of Spain. 
Had he then .retaken Badajos and Kodrigo he would have 
'gloriously finished the fourth or defensive epoch of the war 
but being baffled partly hr' skill partly by fortune, factiously 
opposed by the Portuguese regenc}', thwarted by the Spanish 
government, only half supported by his own cabinet, and 
pestered bj* the follies of all thr-ee, he was reduced to seeming 
inactivity while the French added Taragona and the rich king- 
dom ;of Yalencia to their conquests. 

On these things the reader should reflect. They arc the- 
.proofs that English steel, English gold, English genius, 
English influence, fought and won the battle of Spanish inde- 
pendence; and this is not said as a matter of boast, although 
it was very glorious ! hut as a useful lesson of experience. On 
the other hand the prodigious strength of France under Hapo- 
leon, 'that strength which could at once fight England and 
Austria and aim at the conquest of the Peninsula and the 
reduction of Russia at the same moment of time, and all with 
good. hope of success, creates amazement! Let it not be 
said the emperor’s efibrts in the war of Spain were feeble, for 
if the insmrectional epoch which was unexpected and acci- 
dental be set aside, the grandeur of his efibrts will be found 
answerable to his gigantic reputation. In 1800 the French 
army was gradually decreased by losses and drafts .for the 
Austrian war from-three hundred and thirty-five thousand tn 
two hundred and twentj'-six thousand. But in 1810 it was 
again raised to three hundred and sixty-nine thousand, and 
fluctuated between that number and three hundred .and thirty 
thousand until August, 1811, when it was again 
raised to three hundred arrd seventy-two thousand c 

men arith fifty-two thousand horses ! And 3'et 
there are UTiters who assert that Hapoleon neglected the war 
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in Spain! Bat £o great is tLe natural strength of tliat coantrv, 
that Jiad the firmness of the nation in battle ami its wsiJoTa 
in council been commensurate -n-itbits constanerrin resistance^ 
o-en tills po-vTcr, backed bj fbe four hundred thousand men 
v,-ho marched to Eussia, v.-ouM searcclr Iiave sufficed to subdue 
it But -vreak in fight and steeped in follv the Spaniards 
Trouldliare been trampled in the dnst but for the men srhosc 
great combinations are now to he related. 

The nicety, quickness, prudence and audacity of ^Teliinidon's 
operations cannot hov/ever be justly estimated vdtliont an 
exact knowledge of his political, local, and moral 
His political difficulties have been described, bis moral situa- 
tion was simply that of a man who felt that all depended 
upon IiimHcif, and tliat he mastjjr rapid and unexpected 
strokes effect in the field wliat his brother conld not effect 
in the cabinet while the ptower of the Pcreeral faction was 
prevalent in England. 

To understand his local or military position the conforma- 
tion of tlic country and the lines of communication must be 
carefully considered, 

DoTHenne’s principal magazine was at Valladolid, bis a/I- 
vanced posts were on the Tonne-, from whence to Cinrlad 
Ivodrigo was four long marches through a vrild forest count:}'. 
'Wellington’s line v/as supiplied from Lisbon to JIaiva on the 
ilondego by water, after wliich the land carriage was more 
than a hundred miles through wild mountains and devastat'd 
vallej's: it required fifteen days to bring a convov' from 
Lisbon to tbe Agueda. His flank communication with 
Oporto run through eighty miles of rugged countrj' iicforc 
the first pioint of water carriage on the Douro could be. 
reache'I. His communication with Hill was likcirisc through 
a country of strong pas-'e-, offering no resources for snj/jdj', 
and Ills field magazines there were tilled from Abrf.nt/=. the 


hi"hest navigable point on the Tagus; TillmVclha on this 
line has Iieen before notic''d as fumi-hing the only .-ure 
militar.' pa<^sagc over tlie Tagus between .llmaraz and 
Abraiite-:. In these rrdative poritions the ad-.-ai.tag' - were 
with re-j>ect to the ‘■h-ge and .niccour of Ciudad Ilodrigo 
lialanccd; for the e-ountr:'' on Loth tides of the AguMlaUIr.g 
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jexliaustcd, and , bexoudtthat capricious river po cpycriug .posi- 
tion, ,tlie greater, distance of, the Breucli frony .the. fortress .yns 
,tlius),eoinpensate(l..to. theni;,.. .T]iis,.,consideraripii. jhad, pre- 
, vented , .attack] .of , iJt pdrigo, 3Ia.r: , and turned -iyielling- 

toh’s „attention;;towards i.Badajos. , , But . the aspect of, , aftuirg- 
■4oon ’Changed. ,, The skill, of ,Kiillipon, the dhj&ence pfMar- 
iinoht, ithe:generalship.''of ;Soult in shopping at , LI erena. after 
Alhuera, rescued Badajos;, and .though, lYcllingtpn Is,, still 
fgreatei’.generalship in.stopping on-the.Caya prevented further 
iniisehiefi ..'the ,, misconduct:,,' of, r the . Portuguese,' government 
. combined, M-ith Mannont’s ncjv- position in the valley of the 
-TaguSi.precliided.a renewal .of the siege. , The fallacious hope 
j of, finding:., Ciudad i ilodrigo unprovided, broijght. the English 
]. general 1 1 hastily hack tp the Coa, hut though,, he thereby 
^stopped the .invasion of Gallicia hc cpuld.undcrtake, no, pffen- 
tsivcr operations,; being. hridled...hy- the positions,, of Dprsenne 
and Marmout. For if ho advanced against; jSalamanca.Jiis 
•communications, v'ith; Hill land;. cycn.i'with [.Lisbon, >Ypuld be 
oCxposed tO'LIarmont; and if,, he turned, against,, .that may^hal 
Dorsenue and Soult would have closed on his;,finnks.;jj, These 
..jtliin'gs being overlooked, .sonje .able, officers,., at ,th,e,,p.eripd of 
htheiElbodon, combat;, censured. thc.,linc,,Qf. re, treat „tp Sa^ugak 
,vhecause.?4t [Uncovered ^.the dine.iof ..C'tdorico.and.c.xposed ,the 
Oibattering-.tmin : then ;,at ,,Yilja-;.Poiijie; .but,,,-^ar-,is,j.alwny.S' a 
0 -.choice:,'of •difficidties,,nud;ito; .risk gnns, pf‘whosp ■vficinityttlie 
i '.enemy, was .not aware, .was, better .than, giving^ up' „the conimu- 
<iinication,with;Hill'\yhicli wasrthreatened, hyhlj^oy’s]advance,,tO' 
iltZarza.Maioiv, ’...f; .... 

After the all|os, caine..tp,.Bcira,j;Dorscnnp; and Marmont 
'r, being, reinforced , became > separately: equal. ,tOi.l7olkngton,.’and 
;k,together. too' strong.: ;r Soult,, .m.pster of •, Andalusia,., had a 
j,;mpveahlo .reserve .-of ..twenty.tliousand- men, Suchet,, gained 
0 , '.ground -in Valencia,. the Asturias ;Wcre,re-occupied:ihy: Bonnet, 
.-land. the ahny of the .centre was ;rc-organized.. , To, besiege 
■v'.Eiudad or Badajos iu-.form. was hopole.ss; and the rumour of 

■ . Eapoleon’s anival made the English genei'al look once more to 
■ the. lines of Torres Vedras: but when the certainty of, a Lussian 

■ V war ' removed .this fear the capture of Ciudad Bodrigo became 

possible. .‘There .was ,then;a, good hatteriug-train in .Alnieida,. 
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and tlic works of that place were restofed, the line of commu- 
nication with Oporto was compIetel3' organized and shortened 
by improving the na-^ngation of the Douro; Rodrigo itself 
was wealdy garrisoned and the French ignorance as to the 
state of the allies’ preparations gave hope of a surprise. It 
was however only from surprise sueeess could be expepted, 
and it was not the least of 'Wellington’s merits that he so 
well concealed his preparations for so long a period. Xo 
•other operation was open, and yet he could not remain 
inactive because around him the whole fabric of the war was 
falling to pieces from the folly of the governments he was 
serving. If he could not effect a blow against the French 
while Hapolcon was engaged in the Russian war the Penin- 
sula would he lost. 

To surprise a third-rate fortress with a weak garrison seems 
a small matter in such grave circumstances, hut in reality it 
was the first step in a plan which saved the Peninsula, when 
nothing else could have saved it. Wellington knew the 
■valley of the Tagus could not long support the armj* of 
Portugal and the army of the centre, — ^he knew by inter- 
eepted letters that hfarmont and the king were at open war 
■upon tbe subject, and be judged, if he. could surprise Ciudad 
Rodrigo, tbe army of Portugal would for the sake of provi- 
sions and to protect Leon, nneorered by the departure of the 
imperial guards, concentrate in that province. This first step 
would therefore break the bar Xapoleon had raised to offeu- 
sive operations. For to keep magazines in reserve for sudden 
expeditions, feeding meanwhile as the^- could upon the country-, 
was the French manner, and hence want of provisions never 
obstructed their moving upon important occasions ; yet 
Wellington thought the tempestuous season would render ifc 
difficult for Jlarmont when thus forced into Leon to move 
ivith great masses; wherefore he proposed if Ro<lrigo fell to 
march by Yilha Vclha to Estremndura and suddcidy beriege 
Radajos also, tbe preparations to be secretly made in Elva*, 
under protection of Hill’s corps. Tliis was the .«ccond step, 
and one of promise, because of tbe jc.alousics of the mar.riials 
tlic wet season and bis own combiuation.s, which would 
impede the concentration of the French armies and preve.uS 
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them from keeping together if they, did unite. ■ He had liopes 
liiiewjsc that Ballesteros’ corps, now augmented, would vex 
Soult’s posts on the coast while Hill and Morillo harassed 
him on the Guadiana; and if Badajos fell, lie designed to 
leave a force to cover it against the army of the centre and 
fight Soult in Andalusia. For he judged that Marmont could 
not in default of provisions pass heyoud the Guadiana, nor 
follow him^ before the harvest was ripe; neither did he fear 
him in Beira, because the torrents would be full, the country 
a desert, and the militia, aided by a small regular corps and 
covered by Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, would be sufScient 
to prevent anj’ serious impression on Portugal during the 
invasion of Andalusia. 

This plan, subtle and vigorous, was the more daring because 
his own troops were not in good plight. He had indeed' 
received reinforcements, but the infantry had served at Wal- 
cheren and e.vposurc to night air or even slight hardships 
threw , them by hundreds into the hospital, while tlie new 
regiments of cavaliy, ine.vperienced and not acclimated, were 
found, men and horses, so unfit for duty tliat he sent them to 
the rear. The pa}"- of the army was three months in arrear, 
the supplies, brought up with difficulty, were veiy scanty, — 
half and quarter rations were often served, sometimes the 
troops were without any bread for three days consecutivelj*, 
and their clothing was so patched that scarcely a regiment 
could be known by its uniform. Chopped straw, the only 
forage, was very scarce, the regimental animals were dying of 
hunger, corn was rarcl}^ distributed save to the generals and 
staff, and even the horses of the- artillery and the old cavaliy 
suffered ; — the very mules of the commissariat were pinched 
and the muleteers eight months in arrears of pay. The can- 
tonments about the Coa and Agueda were unhealthy from the 
fains, twenty thousand meh were in hospital, and, deduction 
made for other drains, only fifty-four thousand of both nations, 
including garrisons and posts of communication, were under 
arms. To finish the picture, a sulky apathy in the Portuguese 
regency, produced by the prince’s letter, was becoming more 
hurtful than the former active opposition. Yet these dis- 
tresses Wellington vith surprising subtlety turned to the 
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advantage of his present designs; for the enemy were aware of 
the misery in the army and their imagination magnified it ; 
and as the allied troops were scattered for relief from the 
&ata mountains to the Donro, from the Aguctla to the Mon- 
dego immediately after the battering-train entered Almeida, 
both armies concluded that the guns were to arm that 
fortress as a cover, to the extended countrj' quarters which 
necessity had forced upon the British general. Not even 
the engineers employed in the preparations knew more 
than that a siege or the simulation of a siege was in con- 
templation; hut when it was to he attempted, or that it would 
be attempted at all, none knew; — even the quarter-master 
general Murray was snifered to go home on leave with the 
full persuasion that no operation would take place before 
spring. 

In the new cantonments abundance of provisions and dry 
weather, for in Bcira tlio first rains generally subside during 
December, stopped the sickness and restored tbrcc thousand 
men to the ranks; and the privations had in no manner weak- 
ened the moral courage of the troops. The old regiments 
were incredibly hardy and experienced in all things necessary 
to sustain their strength and efficacy; the staff was well prac- 
tised; and lord Fitr.ro}- )Sorocrset, militarj' secretary, hud 
cstahlishccl such an intercourse between the bead-quarters and 
the battalion cliiefs, that the latter had, so to speak, direct 
communication with the gcneral-in-e]jief upon all the business 
of their regiments, a pi'iriicgc which stimulated the enthusiasm 
and zeal of all. For the regimental commanders heing gene- 
rally verj' young men, the distinctions of ranlc were not rigidly 
enforced, and the merit of each officer was consequently better 
Icnown and more earnestly supjjorted when promotion and 
honours were to be obtained. By tliis method lord Fitzror 
acquired an exact knowledge of the moral state of each regi- 
ment, rendered bis own office important and gracious witii tia- 
array, and with si c’l discretion and judgment that the military- 
hierarchy was in no manner rveakened : all the daring young 
men were excited, and being unacquainted with the poiitic.al 
difficulties of tboir general anticipated noble triumphs which 
were happily realized. 
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. The favourable moment for action so long watched for bj' 
‘Wellington came at last. ’ An imperial decree had again 
remodelled 'the French armies. That of Aragon was directed 
to give up four divisions to form a new corps under Reille, 
called the' ‘ 'arvi^j of the Ehro^ its head-quarters to be at Lerida, 
The army of the south was recomposed in sis divisions of 
infantry and three of cavalry, exclusive of the garrison of 
Badajos. Marshal Victor returned to Friince discontented, 
for he was one of those whose reputation had been abated by 
this war, and his divisions were given to Gonroux, Barrois, 
Villatte, Laval, Drouet, Daricau, Peyremont, Digeon, and the 
younger Soult. The reserve of Monthion was broken up, and 
the army of the north, destined to maintain the great com- 
munications with France and to reduce the partidas on that 
line, was ordered to occupy the districts round St. Ander, 
Sebastian, Burgos, and Pampeluna, and to communicate by 
the left with the new army of the Ebro ; it was also exceed- 
ingly- reduced in numbers, for the imperial guards, seventeen 
thousand strong, being required for the Russian war marched 
in December to France. All the Polish battalions, the 
skeletons of the cavalry regiments, and several thousand choice 
men destined to fill the rarilcs of the old guard were drafted ; 
so that not less than forty thousand of the best soldiers were 
withdrawn, and the maimed and w-orn-out men being sent to 
France at the same time, the force in the Peninsula was dimi- 
nished by sixty thousand men. 

The head-quarters of the army of the north arrived at 
Burgos in January, and a division was immediately sent to 
drive Mendizabel from the Montana de St. Ander. But as 
this arrangement we.akened the grand line of communication 
with France Marmont was ordered to abandon the valley of 
the Tagus and fix his head-quarters at Valladolid or Salamanca. 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the sixth and seventh governments, and the 
Asturias, were also placed under his authority, by which Sou- 
bain and Bonnet’s dh-ision, forming together about eighteen 
thousand men, were added to his army, but the former general 
returned to France. These two dirisions were however 
extended for the sake of supplies from the Asturias to Toledo, 
and as Montbrun was then near Valencia and Soult’s attention 
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distracted betrreen Tarifa and Hill’s pursuit of Urouet, the 
I’rench "vrere employed over an immense tract of country. 
Marmont also, deceived by the seemingly careless winter atti- 
tude of the allies left Eodrigo unprotected and Wellington 
instantly jumped -with both feet upon the devoted fortress. 
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CHAPTER III. ' 

SIEGE OF, ciuiX/iD EODHIGO. 

< . » > 
i ' _ 

Thibty-eive thousand men, cavalry included, were disposable 
for this enterprise. The materials for the siege were placed 
at Gallegos, Villa del Cien’O, and Espeja, on, the left of the 
A^eda, and the ammunition-was at Almeida. .From those 
places the hired , carts 'and mules were to bring, up the stores 
to the- pare; -sevent}' pieces of ordnance had 'been collected, 
but from the. scarcity of transports^ only thirty-eight guns 
tould jbe brought to .the' trenches,, and -these would have, 
■wanted .their, duo supply of. ammunition, 'if eight thousand - 
-.shot-had. not been found^.amldst’ the^ mins of .Almeida. A 
bridge, ■was-.commericed'the.^Tst of, January at Marialya near.. 
’.tlie confluence of .'the Azava Avith the Agiieda, rix miles below 
Ciudad, and to Becure'it piles were driven into the bed of the 
river above and beloAVV to -•which the trestles 'were tied. The 
fortress was to haA'e been invested the 6tb, but the native, 
carters ■were two .days mo'ving Wer ten miles of flat and excel-, 
lcnt,road ■with enipty carts, and it was dangerous to find, fault 
becimse thej' deserted on the slightest offence. , ' - 

IVhen -the place Avas closely examined, it .Avas found that 
two convents which flanked and strengthened the bad Spanish 
entrenchments round the suburbs had been foriified; and on - 
the grealer Teson an enclosed and palisadoed' redoubt, .called 
Erancisco, was constructed and mpported by two guns and a 
howitzer placed on the flat roof of a convent haA’ing the 
Same name. All the ground was rocky except on the Tesons, 
and though the ramparts were there better covered by out 
works and could fire more heaAdly - on , the trenches, it Ava's, 
folloAA’ing the English general’s views, nciost assailable, because 
elscAA'here the batteries must have been placed on the edge of 
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the counterscarp before they could sec low enough to hrcach ; 
this would have been a tedious process, whereas the smaller 
Teson furnished the means of striking over the crest of the 
glacis at once, and a deep gulley offered cover for the miners. 
It was therefore resolved to stonn fort Francisco, form a 
lodgment there, ojicn the first parallel along the greater 
Teson, place thirty-three pieces in counter-batteries to i-uin 
the defences, and drive the besieged from the convent of Fran- 
cisco. Afterwards, working forward by the sap, it was pro- 
posed to construct breaching-batteries on the lesser Teson 
and blow in the counterscarp, while seven guns, battering a 
weak turret on the left, opened a second breach with a view 
to turn any retrenchment behind the principal breach. 

Carlos d’Espana and Julian Sanchez were pushed to the 
Tormes in observation while four British divisions and Pack’s 
Portuguese laboured in the siege j but on the right bank of 
the Agueda there was neither fuel nor cover and the troops 
therefore kept their quarters on the hither bank, having, 
although a severe frost and fall of snow had set in, to ford 
the river each day by divisions in succession; c.ariying their 
provisions cooked. To obviate the dilBcnlty of obtaining 
country tran.sport the English general had previously con- 
structed eight hundred Civrts drawn by horses, wliich were 
now his surest dependence for bringing up ammunition; and 
so many delays were anticipated from the irregularity of the 
native carters and muleteers and the chances of weather, tiint 
he calculated upon an operation of twenty-four days. Yet he 
hoped to steal this time from his adversaries, sure, even if he 
failed, that the clash of his arms would again draw their 
scattered troops to that quarter as tinkling bells draw swaj-nj- 
ing bees to an empt}- hir'c. 

On the 8th the light division and Pack’s Portitgucse forded 
the Agucd.i three miles above the fortress, and making a 
circuit took jmst beyond the grc.at Teson, where they renmiued 
quiet durincr the day, and ns there was no regular investment 
the enemy did not think the siege was commenced. But in 
the evening the troojis stood to their arms, and eolonei Col- 
bomc, now commanding the fifty-second, having n'-stmblrd 
two compauics from each of the Briti.'-h regiments of the light 
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division stormed tlic redoubt of Francisco; tbis be did witb 
so much fury that the assailants appeared to be at one and 
the same time, in the ditch, mounting the parapets, fighting 
•on the top of the rampart, and forcing the gorge of the 
redoubt, where the exjjlosion of one of the French shells had 
burst the gate open. Of the defenders a few were killed, not 
mnnjV and the remainder, forty in number, were made pri- 
soners. "When the post was thus taken with the loss of 
only twenty-four men and oflicers. Elder's cacadores were set 
to labour on the right of it because the fort itself was 
instantly covered Avitli shot and shells from the town ; 
this tempest continued through the night, but at daybreak 
the parallel, six hundred yards in length, was sunk three 
feet deep, the communication over the Teson was completed, 
and the siege advanced several days by this well-managed 
assault. 

The 9th the first division took the trenches in band, the 
place was encircled by posts to prevent any external commu- 
nication, and at night twelve hundred workmen commenced 
three counter-batteries for eleven guns each, under a heavj’ 
fire of shells and grape. Before daylight the labourers were 
under cover, and a ditch was also sunk in the front to provide 
earth for the batteries, which were made eighteen feet thick 
at top to resist the very powerful ai-tillery of the place. 

On the 10th the fourth division relieved the trenches and 
a thousand men laboured, but in great peril, for the besieged 
had a superabundance of ammunition and did not spare it. 
In the night the communication from the parallel to the 
batteries was opened, and on the 11th the third ' division 
undertook the siege. That day the magazines in the batteries 
were excavated and the approaches widened ; but the enemy’s 
fire was destructive, and the shells came so fast into the ditch 
in front of the batteries that the troops were withdrawn and 
the earth raised from the inside. Great damage ,u'as also 
siist.ained from salvos of shells ndth long fuzees, whose simul- 
taneous explosion cut away the parapets in a strange manner ; 
and in the night the French brought a howitzer, to the garden 
of the convent of Francisco with which tliey killed many 
men and wounded others. 
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Ob. tlie 12tli the light division resumed worlc, the riScmen, 
profiting from a thick fog, covered themselves in pits vhich 
they digged in front of the trenches and from thence picked 
off the enemy’s gunners; yet the weather was so cold and the 
besieged shot so briskly that little progress was made. The 
13th the same causes impeded the labourers of the first 
division. Scarcity of transport also balked the operations. 
One-tbird only of the native carts had arrived and the drivers 
of those present were very indolent; much of the twenty-fcur 
pound ammunition was still at Villa de Ponte, and intelligence 
arrived that Marmont was collecting his forces to succour the 
place. In this dificnlty it was resolved to hasten the siege 
by opening a breach with the counter-batteries, which were 
not quite six huudred yards from the curtain, and then to 
storm the place withont blowing in the counterscarp : in ot’aer 
words to overstep tbe rules of science and sacrifice life rather 
than time, for tbe capricious Agueda might in one night flood 
and enable a small French force to relieve the place. The 
whole army was therefore brought up from the distant quarters 
and posted in the villages on the Coa ready to cross the 
Agaeda and give battle. 

Hill also, in returning from Merida, sent a division across 
tbe Tagns, lest 3Iannont, despairing- to unite bis forces time 
enough to relieve the place, should move against CrstcUo 
Branco and Vilha Velha. 

In the night of the loth the batteries were armed with 
twenty -eight guns, the second parallel and the approaches were 
continued by tbe Sying sap, and the Santa Cruz convent was 
surprised by the Germans of the first division, which secured 
the right flank of the trenches. The 1-kh the enemy, who 
had observed that the men in the trenches always went ofi in 
a disorderly manner on the approach of the relief, made a 
sally and overturned the gabions of the sap ; they even pene- 
trated to the parallel, and were upon the ijoint of entering the 
batteries when a few of the workmen getting together 
checked them until a support arrived and the guns were 
saved. This afiair, coupled with the death of the engineer 
on duty and the hcarj- fire from the town, delayed the oj.cn- 
ing of the breaching-batteries; yet at balf-p-ast four in the 
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evening tvr'entj'-five liea%'y gains liattered the ‘faime hraye' 
and rampart, and two pieces were directed against the convent 
of Francisco. Then was beheld a spectacle at once fearful 
and sublime. The enemy replied to the assailants’ fire ndth 
more than fifty pieces, the bellowing of eighty large guns 
shook the ground, far and wide, the smoke rested in heavy 
volumes upon the battlements of the place or curled in light 
wi’eaths about the numerous spires, the shells, hissing through 
the air, seemed fiery serpents leaping from the darkness, the 
.walls crashed to the stroke of the bullet, and the distant 
mountains faintly returning the sound appeared to mourn 
over the falling city. And when night put an end to this 
turmoil the quick clatter of musketry was heard like the 
pattering of hail after a peal of thunder, for the fortieth regiment 
then carried the convent of Francisco by storm and established 
.itself in the suburb. 

- Next day the ramparts were again battered and fell so fast 
•it was judged -expedient to commence the small breach at the 
tuiTet, wherefore in the night five more guns were mounted. 
At , da3dight the besiegers’ batteries recommenced, but at eight 
o’clock a thick fog compelled them to desist; nevertheless the 
small breach had been opened and the place was summoned 
but withqut effect. At night the parallel on the lower Teson 
.was extended and a sharp musketry was directed from thence 
against the great breach ; the breaching-battery as originally pro- 
jected was also commenced, and the riflemen of the light division 
continued from their pits to pick off the enemy’s gunners. 

■ • On the 17th the fire on both sides was very heavy, and 
though the wall of the place was beaten down in large 
cahtles several of the besiegers’ guns were dismounted, their 
batteries injured, many men killed, general Borthwick com- 
, taandant of artillery womided, the sap entirely ruined, and 
the riflemen in the pits overpowered rvith grape; yet towards 
evening the latter recovered the upper hand and the French 
could only fire from the more distant embrasures. In the 
. night the battery intended for the lesser breach was aimed 
. and that.on the lower Teson raised , so as to afford cover in 
the daj’-time. 

■ ' On the 18th the besiegere’ fire was resumed with great 
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violence, tlie turret ^vas shaken at the small hrcach., the large 
breach became practicable in the middle, and the enemy com- 
menced retrenching it. ^ The sap made no progress, the super- 
intending engineer Avas badly Avounded, and a tiventy-four 
pounder having bursted in the batteries killed several men. 
In the night the battery on the lower Teson avus improved, 
and a field-piece and hon-itzer being placed there kept uj) a 
constant fire on the great breach to destroy the French 
retrenchments. On the lOtli both breaches became practicable, 
major Sturgeon closely examined tiie place and a plan of 
attack AA’as formed on his report; the assault was then ordered 
and the battering-guns Avere turned against the artillery of the 
ramparts. 

ASSAULT OF CIUDAD KODRIGO. 

This operation, confided to the third and light diA’isions and 
Pack’s Portuguese, Avas organized in four paids. 

1°. iZig/zf attach. A company of the eighty-third and the 
second cajadores, posted in some houses near the bridge, Avero 
to cross the river and escalade an outAVork in front of the 
castle, AA’here there Avas no ditch but Avbcrc tvA'o gun.s com- 
manded the junction of the counterscarp Avith the bod}' of the 
place. The fiftiz and ninety-fourth regiments, jzosted hcliind 
the convent of Santa Cruz and having the scA-cnty-scA'cntli in 
TescTve, Avere to enter the ditch at the extremity of tiie eouuter- 
Ecarp, to escalade the ‘/aiisse hrayc^ and scour it on their left 
as far as the great hrcach. 

2°. Assault of the great hrcach. One liundred aud eighty 
men, protected by the fire of the cight3'-third regiznent and 
carrpng hay-bags to throAv into the ditelz, Avcrc to move out 
of tlzc second parallel and be folloAved by a stornzizzg jiarty, 
wlzzclz Avas ngairi to be supported by iMizckznnon’s brig.ulc of 
the third diA’isiozz. 

3°. Lejt attach:. The light dzA'isiozz, |W'(cd bz'hintl the con- 
vent of Francisco, Avas to .sezzd three rillc conzjzaziieA to scour 
the fnussc braye to tlzc right, and so conziect the left and 
centre attacks. At the .same time a .stonnizig junty, ])r{Ce<lcd 
by the third caijadorcs AA'ztlz hay-acks ami follon-od by ^'andc- 
lour’s and Andrezv Banmrd'.-, brigiuk-, avzis to znake for the 
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small breach, and -when the flrusse braye ^vas carried to detach 
to their ri"ht in aid of the main assault, to their left to force 
a passage at the Salamanca gate. 

4°. Faht attack. This "was an escalade to be made by 
Pack’s Portuguese on the St. Jago gate at the opposite side 
of the town. 

Colonel O’Toole of the cacadores commanded the right 
attack. Five hundred volunteers under major Manners of 
the seventy-fourth, the forlorn hope under lieutenant Mackic 
of the eightj'-eighth, composed the storming party of the 
third dirision. Three hundred volunteers led bj' major George 
Nhpier.of the fifty-second,' with a forlorn hope of twenty-five 
men under lieutenant Gurwood of the same regiment, formed 
the storming party of the light division. 

All the troops reached their posts without seeming to 
attract 'the attention of the enemy, but before the 
signal was given, and while Wellington, who in i, 

person had been pointing out the lesser breach to . 
major.Napier, was still at the convent of Francisco, the attack 
on the right commenced and was instantly taken up along the 
whole line. Then the space between the troops and the ditch 
■was at once covered -vrith soldiers and ravaged by a tempest of 
. grape from the ramparts. The storming parties of the third 
dh'irion jumped out of the parallel when the first shout arose, 
but' so rapid had been the movements on their right, that 
before they could reach the ditch, Eidge, Dunkin, and Camp- 
bell, with the fifth, seventy-seventh, and ninety-fourth regi- 
ments, had already scoured the fausse braye, and were pushing 
up the 'great breach amidst the bursting of shells the 
Avhistling of grape and muskets and the shrill cries of the 
Frencli, .who were driven fighting behind the retrenchments. 
There they rallied, and aided by the musketry from the houses 
made hard battle for their j)ost ; none would go back on either 
side, and yet the British could not get forward, and men and 
officers ; falling in heaps choked up the passage, which from 
minute to minute was raked -svith grape from two guns flank- 
ing the top of the breach at the distance of a few yards : thus 
striring, and trampling alike upon the dead and the wounded 
these brave men maintained the combat. 
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On tbe left the sfcormers of the light division, -who had 
three hundred yards of ground to dear, would not wait for 
the haj'-bags, but with extraordinaiy swiftness running to the 
■crest of the glacis jumped doum the scarp, a depth of eleven 
feet, and rushed up the fansse braye under a smashing dis- 
charge of grape and musketiy. The ditch was dark and 
intricate, the forlorn hope inclined towards the left, the 
stormers went straight to the breach which was so narrow at 
the top that a gun placed across nearly barred the opening; 
there they were rejoined by the forlorn hope and the whole 
body nished up, but the head of the mass, crashed together 
as the ascent narrowed, staggered under the fire, and with the 
instinct of self-preservation snapped their own muskets 
though they had not been rdlowed to load. Major Napier 
struck by a gr-ipe-shot fell at this moment with a shattered 
arm, hut he called aloud on his men to use their bayonets, 
and all the unwounded officers simultaneously sprung to the 
front, thus the required impulse was given and with a furious 
shout the breach was carried. Then the supporting regiments 
coming up in sections abreast gained the rampart, the fifty- 
second wheeled to the left, the forty-third to the right, and 
the place w’as won. 

During this contest, which lasted only a few minutas on the 
breach, the fighting at the great breach had confimicd with 
unabated violence : but when the stormers and the forty-third 
came pouring along the rampart towards that quarter tlic 
French wavered, three of their expense magazines exploded 
at the same moment, and then the third division with a mighty 
effort broke through the retrenchmenfs. The garrison fought 
indeed for a moment in the streets, yet finally fled to the castle, 
where lieutenant Gurwood, wJio though sevendy wou!'.dc<l in 
the head had entered amongst the foremost at the lesser 
breach, received the governors sword. 

Now into the streets plunged the ns'^aiianfs from all 
quartern, for O’Toole’s attack was .nl-o successful, ami at the 
other side of the to;vn Pack’s Portuguese and tlic ro'f-n-ts 
meeting no resistance had entered. Tlirowaig ofi the 
restraints of di.scipiinc the troops committed frightful ex- 
ceases; the town was fired in three or four phices, the soldiers 
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menaced their ofiicers and shofc e.ach other j many were killed 
in' the market-place, intoxication soon increased the tumult, 
and at last, the fury rising to absolute madness, a fire was wil- 
fully lighted in the middle of the great magazine, by which 
the town would have been blown to atoms but for the ener- 
getic courage of some ofiicers and a few soldiers who still 
preserved their senses. Three hundred French had fallen, 
fifteen hundred were made prisoners, and the immense stores of 
ammunition, with one hundred and fifiy pieces of artillery, 
including the battering-train of Marmont’s arm}'-, were cap- 
tured. The allies lost twelve huudred men and ninety officers 
in the siege, of which six hundred and fifty and sixty officers 
were slain or hurt at the breaches. Generals Craufurd and 
Mackinnon, the former a person of great ability, were killed, 
and with them died many gallant men; amongst cooke’s 

others, a captain of the forty-fifth, of whom it has Aiemoirs, 

been felicitously said, that ‘three generals and 
eeventj' other officers had fallen, yet the soldiers fresh from the 
strife only talked of Hardyman.’ General Tandaleur, leading 
the light division after Craufurd fell, was badly wounded, so 
was colonel Colbbrne and a crowd of inferior rank; and 
unhappily the slaughter did not end with the battle, for the 
next day as the prisoners 'and their escort were marching out 
by the breach an accidental explosion took place and numbers 
of both were blown into air. 

To recompense an exploit so boldly undertaken and sO 
gloriously finished lord Wellington was created duke of 
Ciudad Eodrigo by the Spaniards, earl of Wellington by the 
English, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portuguese; but it 
is to be remarked, that the prince regent of Portugal • had 
previous to that period displayed great ingratitude in the con- 
ferring of honours upon the British officers. 

, . OBSERVATIONS. 

• 1°. This siege lasted only twelve days, half the time origi- 
nally' calculated upon by the English general, and yet the 
inexperience of the engineer and soldier, and the fireo*^, 
the place, bad caused the worlcs to be more 
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than might have been expected; the cold also had impeded 
the labourers, but with a less severe frost the trenches would 
have been overflowed, because in open weather the water rises 
everj'where to within six inches of the surface. The worst 
obstacle was the disgraceful badness of the cutting-tools fur- 
nished from the storekeeper-general’s office in England, the 
profits of the contractor seemed to be the only thing respected; 
the engineers eagerly sought for French implements because 
the English tools were useless ! 

2°. Wellington’s audacit 3 ’in storming the redoubt of Fran- 
cisco and breaking ground on the first night of the invest- 
ment ; his greater audacity in storming before the fire of the 
defence had been even abated or the counterscarp blowcd in, 
were the true causes of the sudden fall of the place. Jlilitarj- 
and political reasons alike warranted this neglect of rules. 
Success depended more upon the courage of the troops than 
the skill of the engineer; and when the general terminated 
his order for the assault with this sentence, ' Ciudad Rodrigo 
mtist be stormed this evening,’ he knew well that it would be 
nobly understood. Yet the French fought bravely on tho 
breach, and by their side manj* British deserters, despende 
men, were bayonetted. 

3°. A perpendicular descent of sixteen feet cut off tho 
great breach from the to^vn, and the bottom was jdanted uitii 
sharp spikes and strewed with live shells. The liouses behind 
were loop-holed and garnished with musketeers, and on the 
flanks there were cuts, not very deep or wide, and the Freneli 
had left the tcmpomiy bridges over them; but they had jiani- 
pets so powerfully defended it was said the third division could 
never have carried them had not the light division taken the 
cnemj' in flank : an assertion perhaps easier made than proved. 

4°. This rapid siege has been contrasted with tho .slow 
attack of Mnssenn in 1810, and the defence of Herrnst! com- 
pared vuth that of Bam'C. But Mnssenn was not pressed for 
time, and would have been blamc.ihle to Hi)are labour at tlu' 
expense of blood ; Herrasti Imd a garrison of .six thou .am! 
men, whereas Barrio had less than two thoiis.'md, of whirh 
only .seventeen hundred were able to bear anus, and witli 
additional works to guard. Nevertheless his neglect of the 
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lesser breacli was a great error. Narrow and high, a slight 
addition to its defences would have rendered it impracticable; 
and as the deserters told him in the morning of the 19th the 
light division was come up out of its turn he must have 
expected the assault and had time to prepare for it. Moreover 
the small breach was flanked at a short distance by a demi- 
bastion with a parapet, which though little injured was aban- 
doned the moment the head of the storming party forced its 
way on to the rampart. But the real defence of Ciudad was 
outside ; when it fell, Marmont’s errors at Elbodon became 
manifest. Neither, can that marshal be justified for having 
left so few men in Ciudad Rodrigo; wth a garrison of five 
thousand the place could not have been taken. 
n,5°;' Disgraceful were the excesses of the allied troops: the 
.■Spanish people were allies and friends, unarmed, helpless, and 
all these claims .were disregarded. ‘ The soldiers were not to be 
controlled.’ That excuse will not. sufiice. Colonel Macleod, of 
thciforty-third, a young man of a most energetic spirit, placed 
guards. , at' the breach and constrained his regiment to keep its 
rahks for a -long time after the disorders commenced; but as 
no, previous general measures had been taken, and no organized 
efibrts made by higher authoricies, the men were -finally carried 
away ;m the increasing tumult. , , 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Ik Ciudad Eodrigo papers •were found sho-n-ing thab mnny 
inhabitants were emissaries of the enemy. All these people 
Carlos d’Espana sleu' without mercy, but of the English 
deserters who were taken some were pardoned, and the rigour 
of the Spanish general was thought overstrained. When 
order had lieen restored, worltmcn were set to repair the 
breaches and level the trenches, and arrangements made to 
pro\dsion the town quickly; for ilarmont was gathering his 
forces at Valladolid, being still ignorant the place had fallen. 
In the latter end of December, mmour, antici])atiiig fact, had 
spoken of an English bridge on the Agueda, and Montbrun’s 
expedition to Alicjmt was countermanded; yet the report 
died way and ilontbrun recommenced his march. But though 
the bridge was really cast on the 1st and the siege commenced 
on the Sth nothing was known on the 12th at Salamanca. 
On the 11th Jlarmont arrived at Vnlindolid, and on the 15th 
hv, first heard of the siege. His army was immediately ordered 
to concentrate at Salamanca. Bonnet quitted the Asturias, 
Monthnm hastened back from Yalencin, Dorsenne sent a 
detachment in .aid, and on the 25tli si.v divisions of infantry 
and one of cavaljy, forty-five thousand in all, were assembled 
at Salamanca, from svhcncc to Ciudad was only four niarchc-s. 

On tlie 25r<! Sotihnm advanced to Mntilla to ascertain tbc 
fate of the fortress, but fi^’c thousn}id of Jlills Iroojn bad 
then reached Castello Branco and the allies were thiveroro 
.••trong enough to figiit beyond the Agueda; honee if tlic siege 
had lasted the twenty-four il.ays f.tpectod the plaec miglit still 
have been taken. 5larmoi)t knew on the 2Cth that the for- 
trC'S was' lost, and, unable to comj>rchcnd his ndvr retry a 
micce-?, retired to Valladolid. His tr.topt w.-re thir. haraMf/l 
by ruinous marches in winter; for Hontbr:i!i had already 
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reached Avila on his return from Valencia. Bonnet in repass- 
ing the Asturian mountains suffered from cold and fatigue, 
and more from the attacks of Porlier, and sir Howard Douglas 
immediately sent money and arms to the Asturians. Morillo, 
who had remained at Horcajo, south of the Tagus, in great 
peril after his flight from Almagro, took the opportunity to 
escape by Truxillo, and Saomil’s hand cut off a French detach- 
ment at Medina del Campo ; other losses were sustained from 
the partidas on the Tietar, and the operations of those in the 
Eioja, Navarre, and New Castille were renewed. The regular 
Spanish troops were likcudse put in movement. Abadia and 
Cabrera advancing from Gallicia menaced Astorga and La 
Baheza, but the arrival of Bonnet at Benevente soon compelled 
them to retire' again to Puebla de Senabria and Villa Franca: 
then Silveira who had marched across the frontier of Tras os 
Montes to aid them also fell back to Portugal. 

• Marmont’s operations were here again ill-judged. Had he 
taken . post at Tamames, or St. Martin de Kio, and placed 
strong’ advanced guards at Tenebron and St. Espiritus, in the 
hills immediately above Bodrigo, he would have recovered the 
place. His troops might have been concentrated at that point 
the 2Sth, on which day rain set in so heavily that the trestle- 
bridge woidd not stand, and the waters rose two feet over the 
stone bridge; the allied army on the left bank could not com- 
municate ■with the fortress, which was thus isolated for several 
days with the trenches not quite repaired. But the greatest 
warriors are the very slaves of fortimel 

TV’cllington’s eyes wci'c now turned towards Badajos. He 
designed to invest it during the second week of March, because 
the flooding of the Beira rivers would not only permit a con- 
centration of troops in the Alemtejo Avithout risk to Portugal 
in the north, but impede a junction of the French forces in 
Estremadura. Green forage was to he had earlier in Estre- 
madura than on tlie Agueda, and his subsequent oj)erations 
against Andalusia Avould depend upon forerunning the har- 
vest, which ripening sooner there than in Leon would be the 
enemy’s resource. Preliminarj’ measures were already' in 
progress. In December a pontoon bridge escorted by militar 
artificers and some Portuguese seamen had been ordered fron 
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Lisbon to Abrantcs, wliere draft bullocks n-orc collected to 
draw it to Elvns. After the fall of Eodrigo stores and tools 
were sent from Lisbon to Setm-al, and thence in boats to 
Alcacer do Sal : and a company of the military artificers, then 
at Cadiz, were disembarked at Ayamonte for Liras where an 
engineer officer secretly superintended the preparations for tlie 
siege. Meanwhile the repairs of Ciudad went on, two new 
redoubts were traced out upon the Tesons, the old one was 
enlarged, tlie suburbs were strengthened, but heavy storms 
impeded these works and stopping all communication with 
the south delayed the ulterior operations; when the we.ithcr 
cleared other obstacles were not wanting. 

Sinking from want the draft bullocks were unable to dro" 
the whole battering-train by Vilha Velhn, and only sixteen 
twenty-four pounders and twent)- spare carriages could bo 
moved on that line ; wherefore sixteen twenty-four pounders, 
then in vessels on the Tagus, were ordered up to Abrantcs, 
and the admiral was applied to for twenty’ .ship-guns, lie had 
none of that calibre and offered eighteen pounders ; but the 
artillcrj' major Dickson found these were Lussian pieces whose 
bore was too large for English .shot, and the admiral rcfii'-cil 
to give guns from his own ship, the B.arHeur, in their place: 
this capricious proceeding produced ditliculty and dclaj-, and 
the artillerymen Itad to cull the Portuguese .shot in the 
arsenal to obtain a sufficient supply. Dicksoti’s cunrgy over- 
c.amo cvciy obstacle, and in the beginning of March fifty-two 
b.sttering-guns, the pontoons from Abmntos and most of the 
stores from Alca^cr do Sal were parked at Elvns, wlicro 
gabions and fascines were piled in great numbers. 

Jlarmonf, who bad lost bis cmiss.arics at Ciudad Eodrigo, 
and was unable to inciusure his advers.sry’s talent and energy, 
had ng.ain .spread his troops the more easily to feidtiieni. 
Three divisions of infantry and part of tlie cavalry returned 
to Talavcr.i and Toledo, — Soiilmin occupied the eountry from 
Zamora and Toro to the Kinks of the ToniuM,— -Eoiim!. aft-r 
driving the G’nllicians back to .Senabrw and Vill.t Eraii'-t 
remained about Ecuevente and Astorga. T ite army ot J'.ir'u- 
gal seemed to cxjicct no further opf rations on the j irt of dun 
:;ilics; yet from some ‘’ccret mi-giving, Jhirmont c..ti -d T'o;, to 
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inarcli tliroiigli tlie Guadalupe by tlie pass of St. Vincenie, 
to ascertain wliether an army could march by that line “from 
the Tagus to the Guadiana. This scattering of the French 
relieved 'Wellington from a serious embarrassment. The want 
of land-transport had delayed the arrival of clothing for the 
army, and to receive it the regiments were necessarily sent to 
the navigable points on the Mondego, Douro and Tagus; 
hence the march to the Alemtejo was long and unmilitary; 
and it woidd have been too dangerous if Marmont had kept 
his troops together on the Tormes, with advanced posts pushed 
towards Ciudad Eodrigo. The weather proved extremely 
favourable, and the new Portuguese commissariat supplied the 
troops well without those exactions and oppressions which 
laid hitherto, attended the native movements: the scarcity 
was however still so great that rations of cassava root were 
.served to them instead of bread. 

"Wellington’s character always rose with his tlifficulties; but "' 
the want of specie crippled every, operation, Th'e Intended 
. campaign in Andalusia could not, when there was no harvest 
on the ground, bo conducted unless by pajdng ready money 
for supplies, seeiiig that the Spaniards would never diminish 
their secret resources on promises. The English general and 
hir. Stuart, therefore endeavoured to get British bank notes 
accepted as cash by the great merchants of Lisbon and 
Oporto. Wellington also, reflecting on the enormous sums 
. spent in Portugal and judging many persons had secret hoards 
which they woxdd invest if they could do it safely, asked for 
English Exchequer-bills to negotiate in the same manner, 
intending to pay the interest punctually and faithfullj- how- 
ever inconvenient it might prove at the moment. This plan 
could not be adopted xvith Portuguese paper because the 
finances were faithlessly managed by the regency, but some 
futile arguments against the proposition were advanced by 
lord Liverpool, and money became so scarce that in- the 
midst of victorj' the war was more than once like to stop 
altogether. 

On the 5th of March, the army being well on the w£iy to 
the Alemtejo, Wellington, xvho had mamtained his head- 
quarters on the Coa to the last moment to blind the enemy 
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as to bis real designs, gave up Ciudad Eodrigo to CtMnim. 
He also personall^v e.\-plained to the governor Vive.s (lie idan 
and intention of the new ivories, suj)plicd Iiiin with monev, 
famished him intli six weelcs’ provision remaining from the 
field stores of the British troops, and gave him the reserved 
stores at St. Joa de Pesqueira on the Douro, from whence 
Carlos d’Espaua undertook to transport them to the fortress. 
Marraont was then at Salamanc.a and ignorant of tlic allies’ 
march, wherefore Victor Alton’s brigade of cJivalrj- was posted 
on the Ycltes to screen the movement as long as possible, .'ind 
he was instructed to retire on Bcira if iMarmont advanced, but 
to cover the magazines at Gastello Branco by disputing the 
rivers and defiles with the cnemj-’s parties. Siivcini was 
directed to fall back upon the Douro to cover Oporto, — tlic 
militia under Trant and J. Wilson were to concentrate aI)out 
Guarda, — those of Bcira to unite about CnsicUo Branco under 
colonel Lecor. The orders of all were the same, namely, to 
dispute the passage of the rivers and defiles. Trant was to 
defend those of the Estrella, Lecor those of Gastello Branco, 
on which toum Victor Alton’s cavaliy was finally to retire if 
pressed. With these forces, and the Sjianiards under Sanchez 
and Espauo, and with the two fortresses, for Almeida was 
now capable of defence, Sfarmont’s efforts were not much to 
be dreaded in that season, seeing that be bad lost Ins 
battcring-tnr'n in Giudad. 

Wellington reached Elvas the 11th, and rc.'^olvcd to Invest 
Badajos immediately though the troops ami stores had not 
all arrived; for he was then ten days behind the time he had 
contemplated, and the delay had thrown him into the equi- 
noctial rains by which his difiiculties were nugrnciited. The 
cause of this was again the cvcr-rcairring vexatious conduct 
of the Portuguem regency. There was no want of Iranqiort 
in the couiitiy, but as the govemmeut would not e-ompcl the 
magi.slrates to do their duty, the hitter cither nfused to i>ro- 
curc carts for the army or forced the poorer thv'is to mjijily 


them, which opprc-=iori the pca'-anfs naturally avoid'd 
fiif'ht. Tliu.=, E.sdajos would have been irivts-fcd tl'- C'Ji 
the ricli town of Evora, vliich bad not seen the fiee rf 
enemy for more than tlircc year?, had not n fa^^cd to ‘up; 
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any carriages, n'liicli necessarily postponed it to tlie 17tli. It 
was in vain ’Wellington tlireatened and remonstrated, — in vain 
Le wasted time and mental power in devising new laws or 
remedies for bad ones, — in vain Sir. Stuart worked with equal 
vigour to give energy to this extraordinary government, — 
wbetber in matters of small or ■sntal importance, insolent 
anger and falsehood, disgraceful subterfuges and stolid indif- 
ference on the part of all the civil functionaries met them at 
everj’' turn. The responsihility even in small matters became 
too great for subordinate officers, — ^the English general was 
forced to arrange the most trifling details of the sendee him- 
self, and his iron strength of body and mind were strained, 
imtil all men wondered how they held, and in truth he did 
fall sick .but recovered after a few days. The critical nature 
of the war maj' be here judged of, for no man could have 
supplied his place at such a moment, no man, however daring 
or skilful, would have voluntarily plunged into difficulties 
■ which were like to drive Wellington from the contest. 
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O-V the 15th pontoons were laid over tlic Gnnfliana four inilt-i 
from Elvas, at a place where the current was dull, and two 
large Spanish boats were arranged as flying bridges. The 
IGth Beresford, who had again joined the army, ero.c.scd the 
river, drove in the cncniys posts and invested Badnjos with 
the third, fourth, and light din.sioii.s, and a brigade of IJatiii!- 
ton's Portuguese, in all fifteen tliousand men. SonH wa.s thru 
before the Isla, but Drouct’s division, five thousand strong, 
wa.3 at Villa Franca and Daricau with a like force was at 
Zaiamea do Serena near 31edellin; wherefore Graham pn.s'iing- 
the Guadiana until the first, sixth, and scventii divisions of 
infantry and two brigades of earnin', inoi’cd by 3’alvcrde and 
Santa 3Iartba upon Llcrcnn, while 3Iill moved from Albu- 
querque by Florida upon Almcndndi'jos. Tlic-so covering 
corj)s were together thirty thou.sand .strong, five Ibou'-nnd, 
including the heavy' Germau.s who wore at Jistronio«, being 
cavalry; and ns the fifth division wn.s on tin- 
ApKJuli.v c, n,i„-cli from JJcira, the whole annypre-'ented fifty- 
one (honsand .'-.ahresand bayonets, of which Uventy 
thou.saiid were rortu"uc.<c : Cr.'tinw'i went to fbdlicia. but the 
fifth »S[)anisIi anny iimler 3Iorillo and Pcmio Villcmiir, four 
thoiKaiid strong', passed down the Portiiguc-'’ frontier to tin- 
lower Guadiana. intending to fill on Seville whui SoultshouM 
advance to the .-iiecour of Badajo:. 

As the allies advanced Dranet marched by hi- right to 
Ifoni.aclics in the dircetioii of La Senna and Mubllin, with u 
view to keep ojc.n flic eommnnicatioii with Jhinnont by 
Trn.villo; Hill tlu-u halted at Atmendrabjo e a a! fir.diam 
tool: jiost at Zafm, phu'Iiig .Slade's c.v.idry at Vi;,'.s 

Jraniiont had muinu bile drawn IiL ri.xth diviMon frem T.d.i- 


vera towards Gn'-tiilv through the Puerto <;• 
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four (liA-isious and cavalry quartered .’at. Toledo liad recrossed 
the Tagus and uiarclied over the (jruadaraiha^''tIieravhoIe point- 
ing. for Yalladolid. Thus-Tt.Avas alreadj" Trianifest-that^the’ 
army of Portugal would 'not. act in conjunction vith that^of 
the south. '' 


THIRD ENGLISH SIEGE OP -BAD A JOS. 


This fortress was garrisoned byadni-ved force of French, Hes- 
sian, and Spanish troops, five thousand in all including sick. 
Phillipon making himself felt in every direction, had scoured 
the vicinity of the place, destroj'ed many small bands, carried 
off cattle almost from under the "§uhk'df Elvas and Campo 
Jlayor, and his spies were abi-oad’frbm'Cliudad Eodrigo to 
Lisbon, from Lisbon to Ayamontc. He.bad made an interior 
retrenchment in the castle and augmented the number of its 


guns; the rear of fort Christoval was also better secured, and a. 
covered communication from the fort itself to the work at -the' 
bridge-head was nearly completed; .'. 'Two ravelins were coii-’ 
structed on the south side ''‘of-.f he rtown, a third was com- 
menced, and likewise .'couutcr-^ardCfor rile bastions; but the 
eastern front next the* castle, which -wa-s in pthcr respects the. 
weakest ppintj was without anj* outward protection save the 
stream of the llivilla's. r A" ‘cunelU^.ov second 'ditch .had been, 
dug at the bottom pf the great ditch,-which' was also in: some 
p.arts filled with'Avatjiryth'ego’rgcl of the JPaf dal eras was 
enclosed, and tlfe.work.connectediwith the body, of .the- place' 
from' 'whence .pAwerful batteries looked into . it.' The 'three 
westernlfi'onts were ^lined, and on the eastdlie San Eoqiie 
bridge >vas biiilt up to 'fofm an inundalioii two’liuudred j-ards 
wide,' ’which greatl 3 *- cohlracted-‘thc sp'aco b}^ which 'the jilace 
could be ajpproached.- 'A.1I the. inhabitants -liad^been ordered 
•on pain of expulsion to lay-up food for' three nibnlbs,''aud/,two 
convoj's with provisiorikandammuuitionliad entered, the place 
■-,on the 10th and 16th.of..Fehruaiy:-The'iStofes’of-.p'ow3er'and 
supplj' of shells were however- inadequate^ . 1 . • , , . 

' .IVcllingtou finding thd-old-attack against Christoyal,,and the 
(iasile iiow inipractibyile, desired to-assail bhe.'of . the western- 
fronts'which would have-beeii scientific; but the engineer .said 
he had'hot mortars miners or guns, nor'the m^s of bringing 
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up sufficient stores for such an attack. Indeed the want of 
transport had again forced the allies to draw stores from Elvas 
to the m-anifest hazard of that fortress, and lienee, here as at 
Ciudad Piodrigo time was nceessarily paid for by the loss of 
life ; or rather the crimes of politicians were atoned for by the 
blood of the soldiers. 

It was finally resolved to attack the bastion of Trinidad, 
because the counter-guard there being unfinished tliat bastion 
could be battered from the hill on which the Kcurina .stood. 
The first parallel was to embrace the ricurinn, the San Iloque, 
and the eastern front, in such a manner that counter batteries 
might destroy all the armament of the southern fronts which 
bore against the Picurina bill. The Picurina itself was to be 
battered and stonned, and from thence the Trinidad and Santa 
maria bastions were to be breached. All the guns were then 
to be turned to open a third breach in the connecting cur- 
tain which was kno^vn to he of aveak masonry, and thin a 
.storming party could turn any rctrcncb.mcnt behind the great 
breaches. In this w.ay the inundation could he avoided, and 
although a French deserter declared, and truly, that the 
was there eighteen feet deep, such w.as the general’s confidence 
iir his troops and in his own resources for aiding their eiTorl-i, 
that he resolved to storm the place without blovring in ti:c 
counters c.nrp. 

Dickson's b.attcring-train of fifty-two ])icocs incluri''d fixteen 
twenty-four-poumi howitzers fur throwing i.hrnpnd 'dudl'. ; bat 
thi-s missile, much tallied of in the army at the tim^', v.-as littb" 
prized bs' "Wellington, who b.ad cr.riy d-'tret^ d its ii)-!iir;i‘'i( ni'y 
save ns a common .‘•hcli or when iw''!! with viiy hr-avy la'-aiij 


and partly to avoid rspcn'C, partly from t. 
the inhabitant', neither in ti.)' nor in nay 
mortars. Ifercindo. d Iw t-ouM not 1. i\c i.i 


di-lilrc tf, irijiir'* 
jfigodid i.e li-i; 
ru'U'h* t!a:n up. 


for besides the nrjcct of t’ae Purtu’.'U' a'own riiu 
pc.vantiy and even the orih n'.r.'Ui luudusid fu iii'i'.c tie'- 
b.-.ttiring-tr.dn froni Aleae^r do fc'-I, r.k.hu’ndt ueil psrd, 
deserted. . 

Of nine l.nndndg'T.ri' rs pr' tl r- >■ I.-n.'k* -! v, r ■ h, 
the Purf-igu- 1 th'r v, rr- /• hui '’*> d I • .p- 

j!Cri,vo’.u!.!i.::i fruin th' li.irD iv.-.o' .t.ot ' 1 *, i ' ,u. d 
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bravery. The engineer’s pare was behind the heights of St- 
Michael. Picton had direction of the siege, — CoWlle, Kempt,, 
and- Bowes alternately commanded in the trenches, — the 
engineer olBcers, Biirgoyne and Squire, conducted the attack, 
and in the night of the 17th eighteen hundred men, protected 
bj" a guard of two thousand, broke ground one hundred and 
sixty 3 'avds from the Picurina. A tempest stifled the sound of 
the pickaxes, and though the work was commenced late a 
communication four thousand feet in length was formed, and 
a parallel six hundred yards long, three feet deep and three 
feet six inches wide, was opened. When day broke the Picu- 
rina was reinforced, and a sharp musketiy interspersed with 
discharges from some field-pieces, aided by heavy guns from 
the body of the place, was directed on the trenches. 

In the night of the 18th two batteries were traced out, the 
parallel was prolonged right and left, and the previous works 
were improved. The garrison raised the parapets of the 
Picurina, lined the top of the covered way with sand-bags, and 
planted musketeers to gall the men in. the trenehes, who 
replied in a like manner. 

The 19th Wellington having secret intelligence that a sally 
was intended ordered the guards to be reinforced. Neverthe- 
less, at one o’clock some cavalry came out by the Talavera 
gate, and thirteen hundred infantry under general Yielland, 
second in command,, filed unobserved into the communication 
between the Picurina and the San Eoquel, — one hundred men 
were prepared to sally from the Picurina itself, and all these 
troops jumping, out at once, drove the workmen before them 
and began to demolish the parallel. Previons to this outbreak 
the French cavalry had divided and commenced a shain fight 
oh the right of the parallel, the smaller party’^, pretending to 
flj' and answering Portuguese to the challenge of the piquets, 
were allowed f;o pass, and, elated by the success of this strata- 
gem, galloped to the engineer’s pare, a thousand yards behind 
the trenches, .where they cut down some men, not many', for 
succour soon came. Meanwhile the troops at the parallel 
ha-^mg rallied upon the relief which had just arrived beat the 
enemy’s infantry back even to the castle. In this hot fight 
the besieged lost above three hundred men and oflicers, the 
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besiegers only one hundred and fifty; hut colonel Flefclier, 
chief engineer, vras badly u-ounded, Jind several hundred 
entrenching tools ■wore carried off, for PliilH])ou had proiniscd 
a high price for each; yet this turned oat ill, as the soldiers 
neglected the fight to gather tools. After the action a 
reserved squadron of dragoons and she field-pieces ivcrcahvaj s 
stationed behind St. Michael, and a signal post ivas esta- 
blished on the Sierra do Venfa to give notice of the cucn)y‘s 
motions. 

Wet and boisterous weather hamssed the worhnicn, flnoilcd 
the trenches, and retarded progress, hut on the 1.0th tlie 
parallel was entirely opened and on the 20tli enlarged; nc.st 
night it was extended across the Seville road and tliree 
countcr-hattcrics were commenced; but they were traced in 
rear of the parallel because the ground vras too soft iir front 
to bear mo-ving guns ; moreover, the trench being a mile long 
wntb only a guard of fourteen hundred men, a rush from Sau 
Iloquc, which was scarcely tliree hundred yards distant, would 
have carried the batteries. 

On the 20th a slight sally had been repulsed, and tlic 21pt 
Pliiliipon placed two field-pieces on the right bank of the 
Guadiana to rnko the trenches, but a shoulder of earth ruis-cd 
the night before hafilcd this design and the rincmcn’.s fire sent 
the guns away. Indications of repeating this opemtion against 
thc'left from the Pardnlcrns being observed, three hundred iinri 
with two guns were posted on some broken ground in 


sition. 

In the night nuotlicr battery against tiio San Poqin- w.m 
commenced, and the battery against tliv Picurina was fini died; 
yet llca^•J' rain again rct.ardcd the works, and the be-bgcr^ 
haring failed in an attempt to drain the lower parts of tbf' 
pandlol by cuts made an artificial bottom of c.;nd-b.!g-<. The 
iK-siegcd (binking the curtain adjoining the f.r.tb' w;cs t!;.- trnr 
object of attacl: threw upon e.artln'n fntrrnchmtnt in frr.nr. and 
commenced dc.aring .away the hons-r -s hrhind if. A <v,\'( rfd 
communication from the Trinidad gate to tic Kui P-.Mi’.e, 
intruded to take this -d ntti'ek in f r-.-, 

avas abo comtn<‘n>‘i'd ; and ai the latscaf of d.v^i'.g 
liic.'j-'-'- gnat it c.imjdctcd by i;;. iirown 
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cloth ' which appeared to'^he earth, an ' iugenioiis expedient 
tinahling the’ garrison to pnss'unSeen between those points. 

• Vauhan’s maxiih, 'that a perfect investment is the first 
requisite in a siege, had been neglected at Badajos to spare 
labour. The great master’s art was however soon indicated 
by his counti’jnnan.f- Phillipon finding the right bank of the 
tjruadiaua free, made a battery in the night for three field- 
pieces and' at daylight raked the trenches: tlie shots pitching 
into the j^arallcl swept it in the most destructive manner for 
the whole day,' there Avas no remedy, and the loss ivould have 
been' terrible if the soft nature of the gi'ound had not pre- 
vented the ■ touch and bound of the bullets. Orders were 
immediately sent to the fifth dmsion, then at Oamjio Mayor, 
to invest the place on that side, but these troops ivere distant 
and misfortunes accumulated. In the evening rain filled the 
trenches, the flood of the Guadiana run the fixed bridge under 
water sunk twelve of the pontoons and broke the taclde of the 
fljnng bridges j the provisions of the army could not then be 
brought over, the guns and ammunition ivere on the right 
bank and the siege Avas on the point of being raised. In a 
feAV days however the river subsided, some Portuguese craft 
Avere brought up to form a flying bridge, the pontoons saved 
were employed as row-boats, and the communication aa'os thus 
secured for the rest of the siege without accident. 

On the 23rd the besieged Avere Avorking on their _in- 
trenchment covering the front next the castle, and the 
besiegers Avere fixing platforms, Avhen at three o’clock sudden 
rain filled the trenches, the saturated eaith fell away, the works 
crumbled, and the attack AA-as entirely suspended, Next day 
the place AA-as inA-ested beyond the Guadiana by the fifth 
diA’irion, and the weather being fine the batteries aa'ci-c armed 
AA-ith ten tAventy-four pounders, elcA-en eighteen pounders, and 
seven five-aUd-a-half inch hoAA-itzers, all of AA-hieh opened on the 
2yth ; thej' were A-igorously answered, and a hoAA-itzer AA-as dis- 
mounted and several artillery and engineer officers AA'ere killed. 
NcA-ertheless the San Eoque was silenced, and the Picurina 
garrison so galled by the marksmen that none dared look 
over the parapet ; and as the external appearance of that fort 
did not indicate great strength general Kempt AA-as ordered to 
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assault. The outward seeming ivas however veiy fallacious, 
the fronts were well covered by the glacis, the flaulcs deep, the 
rampart at fourteen feet from the bottom of the ditcli was 
protected with thick slanting palings, and above them there 
was an earthen slope of sixteen feet. A few palings had been 
knocked off the covered way and the parapet was slightly 
damaged, but it was repaired with sand-bags and the ditch was 
profound, narrow at the bottom, and flanked by four splinter- 
proof casemates. Seven guns were mounted, the entrance by 
the rear was protected with three rows of tliick paling, and the 
garrison was tivo hundred strong, every man having two 
muskets. The top of the rampart was garnished with loaded 
shells to push over, a retrenched guard-house formed a second 
internal defence, and small mines and aloopholed galleiy under 
the counterscarp, intended to take the assailants in rear, were 
begun but not finished. 

Five hundred men of the third division assembled for the 
attack. Kempt ordered two hundred under major Eudd of 
the seventy-seventh to turn the fort on the left,— an equal 
force under major Shaw of the seventy-fourth to turn the fort 
by the right, — and one hundred from each of these bodies were 
to enter the communication wnth San Eoque and intercept 
succours coming from the town. The flanking columns were 
to make a joint attack on the fort, and the hundred men 
remaining formed a reserve under captain Powis of the eighty- 
third. The engineers, Holloway, Stanway, and Gips, having 
tivcnty-four sappers bearing hatchets and ladders, guided these 
columns, and fifty of the light dirision provided with axes were 
to move out of the trenches at the moment of nttaclc. 

ASSAULT OF ricuniXA. 

At nine o’clock, the night being fine and the arrangements 
skilfully made, the two flanking bodies moved forrvard. The 
distance was short and the troops quick, but the fort black 
and silent before now seemed a mass of fire. Tiic assailants 
running to the palisades in the rear with iinclaunted courage 
endeavoured to break through, and when the destructive 
musketiy and the thick p.ales rendered their efforts nugatory'. 
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tliey strove to get in by the faces of the -work, yet the depth 
of the ditch and the slanting stakes again baffled them. The 
enemy also shot fast and fatally,, and the crisis being imminent 
Jvempt sent the reserve headlong against the front; then the 
fight and the carnage became terrible, and a battalion coming 
out from the town to the succour of the fort was encountered 
and beaten by the party on the communication. The gnus of 
Badajos and of the castle now opened, the guard of the trenches 
replied with musketr)", rockets were thrown up by the besieged,, 
and the shrill sound of alarm bells mixed Avith the shouts of 
the combatants increased, the tumult. Still the Picurina sent 
out. streams of fire by the light of which dark figures were 
seen fiu’iously struggling on the ramparts; for Powis had 
escaladed where the artillery had beaten down the pales, and 
the other assailants throwing ladders in the manner of bridges 
from the brinlc of the ditch to the slanting stakes also mounted, 
and all were fighting hand to band. The axe-men of the 
light division, compassing the fort like prowling wolves, soon 
discovered the gate and hewing it down broke in by the rear, 
yet the struggle continued. Powis, Holloway, Gips, and 
Oates of the eighty-eighth, fell wounded on or beyond the 
rampart, — Nixon of the fifty-second was shot two yards 
within the gate, — Shaw, Rudd, and ncarty all the other 
officers had fallen outside, — and it was not until half the 
garrison were killed that Gaspar Thiery, the commandant, 
surrendered with eighty-six men : the others rushing out of 
the gate endeavoured to cross the inundation and were 
dronmed. 

PhilHpon thought the Picurina- would have delayed the siege 
five or six days, and had the assault been a day later this 
woidd have happened; for the loop-holed galleiy in the 
counter-scarp and the mines would then have been completed, 
and the body of the work was too well covered by the glacis 
to be quickly riiined by fire. He was baffled by'this heroic 
assault, which lasted an hour and cost four officers and fifty 
men killed, fifteen officers audtwo hundred and fifty wounded; 
arid- so vehement was the fighting the garrison forgot 
or had not time to roll over the shells and combustibles 
arranged on the ramparts. Phillipon did not conceal the 
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danger accruing from the loss of the Picurina, hut he recalled 
to his soldiers’ recollection, how worse than death it was to he 
the inmate of an English hulk! an appeal deeply felt, for the 
annals of civilized nations furnish nothing more inhuman 
towards captives of war than the prison- ships of England. 

When the Picurina was taken three battalions advanced to 
secure it, and though a great turmoil and firing from the 
to^vn continued until midnight, a lodgment in the works and 
communicjition with the first parallel were established, and the 
second parallel was commenced; yet at daylight the redoubt 
was so overwhelmed with fire from the town no troops could 
remain and the lodgment Avas entirely destroyed. In the 
evening the sappers effected another lodgment on the fianks, 
the second parallel was then opened in its Avhole length, and 
next day the counter-batteries on the right of the Picurina 
exchanged a vigorous fire vrith the torvn, by which one of the 
besiegers’ guns was dismounted and the inexperienced Portn- 
guese gunners did not damage the defences much. 

In the night of the 27th a new communication from the 
first parallel to the Piciu-ina was made, and three breaching- 
batteries Avere traced out; one for tAA'elve twenty-four pounders 
occupied the space betAveen the Picurina and the inundation, to 
breach the right face of the Trinidad bastion, — a second for eight 
eighteen pounders Avas on the site of the Picurina, to breach 
the left flank of the Santa Maria bastion, — a, third, on the 
prolonged line of the front to be attacked, contained three 
shrapnel howitzers to scour the ditch and prcA-cnt the garrison 
Avorkiug in it — for Phillipon having now discovered the true 
line of attack, set strong parties in the night to raise the 
■counter-guard of the Trinidad and an imperfect ravelin covering 
the menaced front. 

At daybreak these AA’oi'ks, furnished Avith gabions and .sand- 
bags, were lined AAoth musketeers Avho galled the Avoi'kmcn 
employed on the breaching batteries, and the cannonade aa-rs 
brisk on both sides. Tavo of the besiegers’ guns Avcrc di'i- 
mounted, the gabions placed in front of the batteries to i)rotcct 
the Avorkmen Averc knocked over, and the niAwkctry became 
so dcstnictivc that the men Avcrc withdraAvn from the front 
and thrcAV up 'earth from the inside. 
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Jn the night of the 27th the, second ;parnllol,Ayas, extended 
to ; the, right, M'ith the .view of raising, batteries .to ivuin San 
Eoquej destroy the dam that lield up the inundation, and 
breachithe curtain hehindpbut.the.Talavera, road proved hard, 
and the nioon shone;so , brightly that the .labourers were quite 
exposed and .the, .work. was relinquished.; . On i the ^Sth the 
screenr, of gabions .before the batteries was , restored, and the 
wprkmern'esumed their labours outside, the, parallel -was then 
unproved, -and r the besieged, withdrew their guns from San 
Eoque,] yet their marksmen still, shot from thence with great 
exactness, and the .plunging fire from the.castle dismounted two 
howitzers in .one of the Cbunter-hattenes which Avas therefore 
^sraantled., ,,The enemy had also, during the night, observed 
the, tracing string Avhich marked the* direction of the sap in 
front ,of San Eoque, and a daring, felloAV, creeping out just 
before the Avorkmen arrh-ed, brought ' it in. the ,Jine- of, the 
castle 'fire Avhereby some loss Avas sustained ere the false direc- 
tion was discoA'ered. , f ' ■ 

-In the night the dismantled hoAA'itzer battery Avas re-armed 
Anth' twenty-four pounders to.,play.ondho San Eoque, and a 
new, brcaching-battery was traced out.on , tJie site ,of the 
Picurina against the flank of the Santa Maria bastion. ,The 
second parallel Avas also carried by the sap across the Talavera 
road, and a - trench Avas digged for riflemen in front of the 
batteries.., The 2Dth a slight sally, made on the right bank of 
the, yiveri AA’aS! repulsed by the Portuguese, but the sap at San 
Roque.was ruinediby the enemy’s fire, and the besieged con- 
tinued to; raise the counter-guard and raAxlin of the Trinidad 
and strengthen .the front attacked. The . besiegers armed two- 
breachingrbatteries with : eighteen poundei’s AA-hich the. next, 
day opened against the flank of Santa Mai-i.a, j^et Avith little 
effect, ;and. the I exjdosion of an expense magazine killed and 
hurt many men. , .. . 

...During, the, siege Soult, haAung little fear for the toAvn yet 
expecting a great ..battle, was ;Carefully organizing a poAvcrful 
force, to unite, wkh Drouet and Daricau. Tho.se generals , had 
occupied the district, of La Serena to keep open the communi- 
cation .Avith- Mumiont,, by. Medellin and Truxilloy but Graham 
and Hill forced them into the .Moreua, AA'hile Morillo and. 
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Penne Villenrar, lying close on the lower Guadiana, -^TOited tlicir 
opportunity to fall on Seville when Soult should advance : and 
there were other combinations to embarrass the French mar- 
shal. In February, general Montes, detached by Ballesteros 
from San Eoque, had defeated Sfaransin on the Guadajorc 
river, driving him from Cartama into Malaga, and the whole 
of the Spanish army then assembled in the Honda hills, with a 
-view to fall on Seville by the left of the Guadiana while 
Morillo assailed it on the right of that river: this compelled 
Soult to send troops towards Malaga and fatally delayed his 
inarch to Estreniaclura. 

Marmont was concentrating his ’array an the Salamanca 
country, and it was rumoured he meant to attack Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Wellington was disturbed by this information. The 
flooding of the rivers would prevent a blockade and he knew 
Marmont had not obtained a battering-train ; hut the Spanish 
generals and engineers had neglected the new workt and 
repairs of Ciudad Rodrigo; even the provisions at St. Joa do 
Pesqniera had not been brought up and the fortress had only 
thu-ty days’ supply : Almeida was in as had a state, and the 
project of invading Andalusia was likely to be stopped by 
these embarrassments. 

On the 30th it became known that Soult was coming from 
■Cordova. Then the fifth division was brought over the Gun- 
diana, Power’s Portuguese brigade and some cavalry only being 
left to maintain the investment on the right bank, and the 
siege was urged vehemently. Forty-eight pieces were in con- 
stant jilay and the sap against San Roque advanced; yet the 
enemy' was equally diligent, his fire was destructive and his 
ravelin and counter-guard on the menaced front \ isibly ad- 
vanced. The 1st of April the sap was close to San Roque, 
the Trinidad crumbled under the stroke of the bullet, and the 
Hank of the Santa Maria, which was casemated and had hither- 
to resisted the Ijatteries, also began to yield. The 2nd tlie 
face of the Trinidad was very' much broken, but at the Santa 
Maria the casemates being laid open the bullets were lost in 
the cavities, and the garrison commenced a retrenchment to 
cut off the whole of the attacked front from the town. 

In the night a new battery against the San Roque being 
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firmed, two officers and some sappers glided beliind tiiat out- 
work, gag'ged tlie sentinel, placed powder barrels and a match 
.against the dam of the inundation, and retired undiscovered j 
jet the explosion did not destroj' the dam and the inundation 
remained! ISTor did the sap make progress, because of the 
Preucli musketeers; for though the marksmen set against 
them slew many, they were reinforced by means of a raft with 
parapets which crossed the immdation, and men also jiassed 
by the cloth communication from the Trinidad gate. 

On the ord guns were turned against the curtain behind 
the San Eoque, but the masonij proved hard, ammunition 
was scarce, a breach there would have been useless while the 
inundation remained and the fire was soon discontinued. The 
breaches in the bastion were now greatly enlarged and the 
besieged assiduouslj’- laboured at the retrenchments behind 
them, and converted the nearest houses and garden walls into 
a,' third line of defence. All the houses behind the front next 
the castle were also thrown doAvn, and a battery of five guns, 
intended to flank the ditch and breach of the Trinidad, 
was commenced on the castle hill outside the wall; the 
besiegers therefore traced a counter-battery of fourteen shrap- 
nel howitzers to play upon that point during the assault, and 
the crisis was fast approaching. The breaches were nearly 
practicable, but Soult having joined Drouet and Daricau, was 
advancing, and as the allies were not in sufficient force to assault 
the place and give battle at the same time, it was resolved to 
leave two divisions in the trenches and fight at Albuera: 
•Graham therefore fell back towards that place, and Hill, destroy- 
ing the bridge at Merida, marched from the upper Guadiana to 
Talavera Eeal. 

Gain' of time being now, as in war it generally is, the 
essential; ingredient of success the anxiety on both sides 
redoubled, yet Soult was still at Llerena on the morning of 
the' oth when the breaches were declared practicable. The 
•assault was therefore ordered ; but though Heitli’s division 
was brought up to assist, a weiy careful personal examination 
■caused such • doubts in Wellington’s mind that he delayed 
until a third breach should, as he originally designed, be opened 
between the Trinidad and Maria 'bastions : this could not be 
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commenced before morning, and in the night the cnemv 
laboured assiduously behind the openings, regardless of the 
showers of grape with which the batteries scoured the ditch 
and breaches. Next morning the guns were turned against 
the Trinidad curtain, and the bad masonr)' crumbled so fast 
that in two hours a yau-ning break was seen, and Wellington 
having again recognised the points of attack renewed his 
orders for the assault. Then the soldiers eagerly made ready 
for a combat, so fiercely fought so terribly won, so dreadful 
in all its circumstances that posterity can scarcely be expected 
to credit the talc ; but many arc still alive who know that it 
is time. 

■ So sensible was the English general of Phillipon’s firmness 
and the courage of his garrison that he spared them the 
affront of a summons, yet, seeing the breach strongly entrenched 
and the enemy’s flank fire still powerful, he would not in this 
dread crisis trust his fortune to a single effort. Eighteen 
thousand daring soldiers burned for the signal, and he, unwilling 
to lose the service of one, gave to each division a task such as 
few generals would have the hardihood even to contemplate. 
For on the right Picton was to file out of the trenches, 
cross the rdvillas river, and scale the castle walls, eighteen to 
twenty-four feet in height, furnished with all means of 
destruction and so narrow at top the defenders could easily 
reach and overturn the ladders. On the left Leith was to 
m.ake a false attack on the Pardalcras, but a real assault on the 
distant bastion of San Vincente, where the glacis wa.s mined, 
the ditch deep, the scarp thirty feet high, and the parapet- 
garnished with hold troops provided each with tlii-cc loaded 
musicets that the first fire might be quicl; and deadly. 

In the centre, the fourth and light divi.sions tinder Colville 
and Andrew Barnard were to march against the breaches. 
They were fumisbed like the third and fifth divisions with 
ladders and axes, and preceded by storming parties ot five 
hundred men each trith their respective forlorn liojie.s : the 
lie-ht division was to as-saiiU the bn.stion of Santa i^Iaria, — tlic 
fourth division to assault the Trinidad and the curtain,— and 
the columns were divided into storming and firing partied, 
the fonner to cuter the ditch the latter to heep the crc.st of 
the glacis. 
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' At fir.st only one brigiide of the third division was destined’ 
to attacic the castle,' but just before the hour of assault a 
sergeant of sappers deserted from the rrench and reported 
that there was but one communication from the castle into the 
tomi, wherefore the whole division was directed to assail in 
mass’. To aid these great attacks general Power’s Portuguese 
■\vcrc to make a feint from the other side of the Guadiaua, 
and major Wilson of the forty-eighth was to storm the San 
Eoque with the guards of the trenches; this general outline was 
filled up unth many nice arrangements, some of which were 
followed, others disregarded, for it is qpldom all things are 
attended to in a desperate fight, i^or was the enemy idle. 
"Wliile it was yet twilight some French cavalry issued from 
the Pardaleras, escorting an officer who endeavoured to look 
into the trenches with a •view to ascertain if an assault was 
intended ; but the piquet on that side jumped up, a'nd firing as 
it run drove him and his escort back into the works : then 
darkness fell and silently the troops awaited the signal. 

ASS.WI.T OP B.4DAJOS. 

Dry but clouded was the night, the air thick with watery 
e.vhalations from the rivers, the ram 2 iarts and the trenches 
unusually still ; yet a low murmur pervaded the latter, and in 
the former lights were seen to flit here and there while the 
deep voices of the sentinels at times iiroclaimed that all was 
well in Badajos. The French, confiding in Phillipon’s direful . 
sldll, watched from their lofty station the approach of enemies 
whom they had twice before baffled, and now hoped to drive 
a third time blasted and. ruined from the walls. The British, 
standing in deep columns, were as eager to meet that fiery 
destruction as the others were to pour it down, and both were 
alike terrible for their strength, their discipline, and the passions 
awakened in their resolute heartsi Former failures there were 
to avenge, and on both sides leaders who furnished no excuse 
for weakness in the hour of trial. The possession of Badajos 
• had become a point of personal honour with the soldiers of 
each nation, but the desire for glory with the British was 
dashed by a hatred of the citizens on an old grudge; and 
recent toil and hardship ■with much spilling of blood had made 
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many incredibly savage; for these things render the noble- 
minded indeed averse to crnelf}' hut harden the vnlgar spirit: 
numbers also, like Cresar’s centurion vho could not forget the 
plunder of Avaricum, ■were heated vrith the recollection of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and thirsted for spoil. Thus everv spirit 
found a cause of excitement, the ■wondrous power of discipline 
bound the whole together as ■with a band of iron, and in the 
pride of arms none doubted their might to bear down every 
obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. 

At ten o’clock, the castle, the San Roque, the hreaches, the 
Pardaleras, the distant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge- ' 
head on the other side of the Guadiana ■were to hai’e been 
simultaneously assailed, and it was hoped the strength of the 
enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many are 
the disappointments of ■war. An unforeseen accident delayed 
the attack of the fifth division, and a lighted carcass thrown 
from the castle, falling close to the third di'vision discovered 
their array and compelled them to antidpafe the signal by 
half an hour. Then, everything being suddenly disturbed, 
tbe double columns of the fourth and light divisions also moved 
silently and s'wiftly against the breaches, and the guard of the 
trenches rushing forward with a shout encompassed the San 
Roque with fire and broke in so ■violently that scarcely any 
resistance was made. Rut a sudden blaze of light and the 
rattling of musketry indicated the commencement of a more 
vehement combat at the castle. There general Kempt, for 
Picton hurt by a fall in the camp and expecting no change in 
the hour was not present, there Kempt, I say, led the third 
division. Having passed the Rivillas in single files by a 
narrow bridge under a terrible musketry he had re-fonned and 
running up a rugged hill reached the foot of the castle where 
lie fell severely wounded, and as he was carried back to the 
trenches met Picton ■who wa.s hastening to take the comin.and. 
3IcanwLilc the troops, spreading along the front, had reared 
their heavy ladders, some against the lofty cattle some agriinet 
the adjoining front on the Ic-ft, and wntli incredible courage 
ascended amidst showers of lieavy stone-:, logs of wood, and 
bursting shells rolled off the parapf, while from the ihinh thc 
enemy plied his mu=!:ctry -with fearful rapidity, and in fro.nt 
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■vritli pikes and bayonets stabbed tbo leading assailants or 
pushed the ladders from the walls : and all this was attended 
with deafening shouts and the crash of breaking ladders, and 
the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering to the sullen stroke 
of the falling weiglits. 

Still swarmin" round the remaining ladders those un- 
daunted veterans strove who should first climb, until all being 
overturned the French shouted rictory, and the British, baffled 
but untamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter under the 
rugged edge of the liill. There the broken ranks were some- 
what re-formed, and the heroic Ridge springing forward seized 
a ladder and calling with stentorian voice on his men to follow 
once more raised it against the castle, yet to the right of the 
former attack where the wall was lower and an embrasure 
offered some facility. A second ladder was soon placed along- 
side of the first by the grenadier officer Canch, and the next 
instant he and Ridge were on the rampart, the shouting 
troops pressed after- them, the garrison amazed and in a man- 
ner surprised were driven fighting through the double gate into 
the town, and the castle was won.. A reinforcement from the 
French reserve then came up, a sharp action followed, both sides 
fired through the gate and the enemy retired, but Ridge fell, 
and no man died that night ndth more glory^ — ^yet many died, 
and there was much glory. 

All this time the tumult at the breaches was such as if 
the very earth had been rent asunder and its central fires 
bursting upwards uncontrolled. The two divisions had reached 
the glacis just as the firing at the castle commenced, and the 
flash of a single musket discharged from the covered way as 
a signal shoAved them that the French were read}'-; j^et no 
stir was heard and darkness covered the breaches. Some hay- 
packs were thrown, some ladders placed, and the forlorn hopes 
and storming parties of the light dwision, fiA’-e hundred in all, 
descended into the ditch Avithout opposition j but then a bright 
flame shooting upAvards displaj-ed all the terrors of the scene. 
The ramparts croAvded AAnth dark figures and glittering arms 
were on one side, on the other the red columns of the British, 
deep and broad, Avere coming on like streams of burning laA'a; 
it AA'as the touch of the magician’s AA'and, for a crash of thunder 

i2 
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followed and witlx incredible violence tlie storming parlies 
were (lashed to pieces by the explosion of hundreds of shells 
and powder-bai-rels. 

For an instant the light division stood on the brink of the 
ditch amazed at the terrific sight, but then vrith a shout that 
matched even the sound of the explosion the men flew down 
the ladders, or disdaining their aid leaped reckless of the 
depth into the gulf below, — and at the same moment, amidst 
a blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, the 
Appendix 4. fourth division came running in and descended 
with a like fur}'. There were only five ladders 
for the two columns which were close together, and a deep cut 
made iu the bottom of tbe ditch as far as the counter-guard of 
the Trinidad was filled with water from the inundation ; into 
that watery snare the head of the fourth division fell, and it is 
said above a hundred of the fuzileers, the men of Albuera, wore 
there smothered. Those who followed checked not, hut as if 
such a disaster had been expected turned to tbo left and thus 
came upon the face of the unfinished ravelin, which being 
1 ‘ough and broken was mistaken for tbc breach and instantly 
covered with men: yet a wide and deep chasm was still 
between them and tbe ramparts, from whence caxiio a deadly 
fire wasting their ranks. Thus baffled they aho commenced 
a rapid discharge of musketry and disorder ensued; for the 
men of tbe light division, whose conducting engineer had been 
disabled early and wliose flank was confined by an unfinished 
ditch intended to cut off the bastion of Santa Maria, rushed 
towards the breaches of the curtain and the Trinidad, which 
were indeed before them, but which tbc fourth division bad 
been destined to storm. Great w.as tbe confusion, for the 
ravelin was quite crowded with men of both divi'-ious, and 
while some continued to fire others jumped down and run 
towards the breach, many a1=o passed between tbe ravelin and 
the counter-guard of the Trinidad, the two divisions got 
mixed, the re=en-cs, which .should haveremuiued at the fiiiarrif 
also came pouring in until the ditch was quite filkd, the rear 
still crowcling forward and all cheering vehemently. The 
enemy ‘.s shouts also were loud and terrible, and t'ne bar-, ting 
of shells and of grenades, the roaring of guns from tin- llaiihs, 
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answered by the iron howitzers from the battery of the, parallel, 
the heavy, roll and liorrid explosion of the powder-barrels, the 
whizzing flight of the blazing splinters, the loud exhortations 
of the officers and the continual clatter of the muskets made 
a maddening din. 

Now a mnltitude bounded up the great breaeh as if driven 
by a. whirlwind, but aeross the top glittered a range of sword- 
blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both sides, and firmly 
fixed in ponderous beams chained together and set deep in 
the ruins j and for ten feet in front the aseent was covered 
Avith loose planks studded with sharp iron points, on Avhieh 
feet^ being set the planks moved and the unhappy soldiers 
falling forward , on the spikes rolled down upon the ranks 
Jiehind. Then the Frenchmen, shouting at the success of 
their stratagem and leaping fonvard, plied their shot rvith 
ferrible rapidity, for every man had several muskets, and each 
.musket in addition to its ordinary charge contained a small 
.cylinder of Avood stuck full of Avooden slugs, Avhich scattered 
like /hail when they AA-ere discharged. Once and again the 
.'assailants rushed up the breaches, but ahvays the SAvord- 
.•blades, immoveable and impassable, stopped their charge, and 
the hissing shells and thundering poAvder-barrels exploded 
.■unceasingly. Hundreds, of meir had fallen, hundreds more 
Avere dropping, still the heroic officers called aloud for nerv 
, trials, and sometimes followed by many sometimes by a few, 
ascended the ruins j and so furious Avere the men themselves 
:tbat in one of these charges the rear strove to push the fore- 
most on to the SAvord-blades, AAolling even to make a bridge 
of their writhing bodies, but the others frustrated the attempt 
by dropping doAvn : and men fell so far from the shot, it AA-as 
hard to 'know who AA’ent doAvn voluntarily who were stricken, 
and many stooped unhurt that never rose again. Vain also 
would it haA'e been to break through the sAA’ord-blades, for 
the trench and parapet behind the breach AA’cre finished, and 
the assailants crowded into even a narroAver space than the 
ditch AA'as, Avould still have been separated from their enemies 
and the slaughter, would have continued. 

At the beginning of this dreadful conflict, AndreAV Barnard 
had Avith prodigious efforts separated his division from the 
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other anti preserred some degree of militaiy array; hat noa- 
the tanmlfc 'n-as sach no command could he heard distinctlv 
except by those close at hand, and the mutilated cmcases 
heaped on each other and the u'ounded struggling to avoid 
being trampled upon broke the formations; order vras impos- 
sible ! Officers of all ranks, followed more or less numerously 
by the men, were seen to start out as if’ struck by sudden 
madness and rush into the breach, which yawning and glitter- 
'ing u-ith steel seemed like the month of a huge dragon 
belching forth smoke and flame. In one of these attempts 
colonel Ilacleod of the fortj'-third, a young man whose feeble 
body would have been quite unfit for ivar if it Imd not been 
sustained by an unconquerable spirit, was killed; wherever 
bis voice was heard bis soldiers had gathered, and with such a 
strong resolution did he lead them up the fatal ruins, that 
when one behind liira in failing plunged a bayonet into his 
back, he complained not but continuing bis course was shot 
dead within a j'ard of the sword-blades. Tct there w.'is no 
want of gallant leaders or desperate followers until two hours 
passed in these vain efforts had convinced the troops the breach 
of the Trinidad was impregnable; and ns the opening in the 
curt.ain, although less strong, was retired and the approach 
to it impeded by deep holes and cuts made in the ditcli, the 
soldiers did not much notice it after the partial failure of one 
attack which had been made carl}'. Gathering in dark 
groups and leaning on their muskets they looked up with 
sullen desperation at the Trinidad, while the enemy stepping 
out on the ramparts and aiming tbdr shots by the light of 
the fire-balls which they threw over, asked .as their victims 
fell, ‘ 117<y t/icy 7wi come into Jimlajos?' 

In this dreadful situation, while the dead were Iring in 
heaps and others conthmallj falling, the woitndcd crawling 
about to get some shelter from the merciless shmver above, 
and withal a sickening stench from the burnt ficsli of tbc 
slain, cajitain Xicbolas of the engineers, was 
obserred by i;cntcn.ant Shaw of the foriy-tbinl, 
KeancUy. m.aking incredible efforts to force his way with 
a few men into the Santa JIaria bastion. Shan- immediately 
collected fifty soldiers of all regiments and joined him, imd 
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iiltliougli tlierc M'as a deep cut along tlie 'foot of tliat breacli 
also, it, was instantly passed and these two young officers 
led tlieir gallant band yntb a rush up the ruins; but when they 
had gained two-thirds of the ascent a concentrated tire of 
musketry and grape dashed nearl}’- the whole dead to the 
earth : Nicholas was mortally wounded and , the intrepid 
Shaw stood alone ! With inexpressible coolness he looked at 
Ills watch, and saying it was too late to carry the breaches 
rejoined the masses at the other attack. After this no further 
eS'ort was made at anj' point, and the troops remained passive 
but unflinching beneath the enemy’s shot which streamed 
without intermission; for of the riflemen on the glacis, many 
leaping early into the ditch had joined in the assault, and the 
rest, raked by a cross fire of grape from the distant bastions, 
baffled in their aim by the smoke and flames from the ex- 
plosions, and too few in nuihber, entirely failed to quell the 
Prench musketry. 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men had fallen, 
Wellington, who was on a height close to the quarries, 
ordered the remainder to retire and re-form for a second 
assault ; he had heard the castle was taken, but thinking the 
enem)’ would still resist in the town was resolved to assail 
the breathes again. This retreat from the ditch was not 
efiected without further carnage and confusion, the French 
fire never slackened, a ciy arose that the enemy was making 
n sally from the distant flanks, and there was a rush towards 
the ladders. Then the groans and lamentations of the 
wounded who covdd not move and expected to be slain 
increased, and many officers who had not heard of the order, 
endeavoured to stop the soldiers from going back: some 
would even have removed the ladders bqt were imable to 
break the ' crowd. ' ' 

All this time Picton was lying close in the castle, and 
either from fear of risking the loss of a point which ensured 
the capture of the place, or that the egress was too difficult, 
made no attempt to drive away the enemy from the breaches. 
On the other side however the fifth division had commenced 
.the false attack on the Pardaleras, and on the right of the 
Ouadiana the Portuguese were sharply engaged at the bridge: 
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^yns ■n’Oiidei'ful that lie could survive, and some of the soldiers 
immediately after, perceiving a lighted, match on the ground, 
cried out a mine! At that word, such is the power of imagi- 
tion, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong 
barrier, the deep ditch, the high walls and the deadly fire of 
the enemy, staggered back appalled by a chimera of their own 
raising; and in this disorder a French reserve under general 
Veillaude drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, pitch- 
ing- some men over the walls, killing others outright, and 
cleansing the ramparts even to the )San Vincente. There 
howevei- Leith had placed colonel Nugent with a battalion of 
the thirtj'-eighth as a reserve, and when the French came uj), 
shouting and. slaying all before them, this battalion, two hun- 
dred strong, arose, and with one close volley destroyed them; 
then the panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and in compact 
order once more charged along the walls towards the breaches ; 
but tlie French, although turned on both flanks and abandoned 
bj- fprtuuc, did not yet yield. Meanwhile the portion of the 
fourth regiment ■which had entered the town was strangely 
situated. For the streets were empty and brilliantly illumi- 
nated and no person was seen, yet a low buzz and whispers 
■syere. heard around, lattices rvere now and then gently opened, 
and from time to time shots were fired from underneath the 
doora of the houses by the Spaniards, while the troops with 
bugles sounding advanced towards the great square of the town. 
In their progi'css they captured several mules going ■\vith ammu- 
nition, to the breaches; yet the square itself was as empty and 
sllpnt as the streets, and the houses as bright with lamps: 
a terrible enchantment seemed to ■ be in operation, they saw, 
only an illumination and heard only low whispering around 
them while the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing 
thunder.. Plainly however the fight was there raging, and 
hence, quitting the square, they attempted to take the garrison 
in, reverse by attaching the ramparts from the town-side, but 
they -vvere received with a rolling musketiy, driven back with 
loss, and resumed their movement through the streets. At 
Inst the breaches were abandoned by the French, other parties 
entered, desultory combats took place, Viellande ^ Philli, 
who was, wounded, seeing all ruined, passed . wii' 
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few hundred soldiers and entered San Christoval, winch was 
surrendered next morning upon summons to lord Fitzroy 
Somerset ; for that officer had with great readiness pushed 
through the town to the drawbridge ere the French Imd time 
to organize further resistance. But even in the moment of 
ruin the night before this noble go%'ernor had sent some 
horsemen out from the fort to carry the news to Soult, and 
they reached liim in time to prevent a greater misfortune. 

Kow commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which 
tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s heroism. All indeed were 
not alike, hundreds risked and many lost their lives in striding 
to stop the violence, hut madness generally prevailed, and as 
the worst men were leaders here all the dreadful passions of 
human nature -were disjdayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal 
intemperance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and 
piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing 
of fires bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors and 
windows, and the i-eports of muskets used in violence, 
resounded for two days and nights in the streets of Badajos! 
On the third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers 
were e.xhausted by their own excesses, tJie tumult rather sub- 
sided than was quelled : the wounded men were then looked 
to the dead disposed of! 

Five thousand men and officers fell in this siege, and of 
these, including seven hundred Portuguese, three thousand five 
hundred had been stricken in the assault, saxty officers and 
more than seven hundred men being slain on the spot. The 
five generals, Kempt, Ilniwcy, Bowes, Cohillc, and Picton 
were wounded, the first four sc%'crcly; si.x hundred men and 
officers fell in the escalade of San Yincentc, as marij- at the 
castle, and more than two thousand at the breaches, each divj- 
sion there losing twelve hundred! And Iiow deadly tlic hrraeh 
strife was may be gathered from this: the forty-third and fifty- 
second regiments of the light dinsion lost more men than 
the seven regiments of the third division engaged at tlie 
castle ! 

Let it he considered that this frightful carnage took ]>'aee 
in n space of less than a hundred yawls square;— that the riain 
died not all suddenly nor by one m.anuer of death— that some 
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perished by steel, some by shot, some by .water, that some 
were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled 
upon, some dashed to atoms by the fiery explosions; — that for 
hours this destruction was endured without shrinking and the 
town was won at last. Let these tilings be considered and it 
must be admitted a British ai-my bears with it an awful power. 
And false would it be to say the French were feeble men, the 
gan-ison stood and fought manfullj' and with good discipline, 
behaving worthily : shame there was none on any side. Yet 
who shall do justice to the bravery of the British soldiers! 
the noble emulation of the officers ! "Wlio shall measure out 
the glory of Eidge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, of O’Hare of 
the ninety-fifth, who perished on the breach at the head of the 
stormers, and with him nearly all the volunteers for that 
desperate service ! YBio shall describe the 
springing valour of that Portuguese grenadier 
who was lulled the foremost man at the Santa 
Maria? or the martial. fury of that desperate xifleman, 
who, in his resolution to win thrust himself beneath the 
chained sword-blades, and there suffered the enemy to dash 
his head to pieces with the ends of their muskets ! YTio can 
sufficiently honour the Intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, , of 
Canch, or the hardiness of Ferguson of the forty-third, who 
having in former assaults received two deep wounds was here, 
his former liurts still open, leading the stormers of his regb 
ment, the third time a volunteer the third time wounded! 
Hor woidd I be understood to select these as pre-eminent, 
many and signal were the other examples of imhounded devo- 
tion, some known, some that -will never be known ; , for in such 
a tumult much passes unobserved, and often the observers fell 
themselves ere they could bear testimony to what they saw: 
but no uge no nation evei’ sent forth braver troops to battle 
than those who stormed Badajos. . 

Wlien the extent of the night’s havoc was made known to 
lord Wellington the firmness of his nature gave way for -a 
moment, and the pride of conquest yielded to a passionate 
burst of gi-ief for the loss of his gallant soldiers. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


Having now acliioved the second step in hi.s project, .the 
English general loolccd to crown this extreordinarj winter 
campaign b}’ fighting a great battle in Andalusia, but the 
misconduet of others debarred him of that glory. Ciudad 
Piodrigo and its repairs had been entirely neglected, and Carlos 
d’Espana’.s tjTannical conduct had rendered the garrison dan- 
gcrousl}’ discontented; Almeida also was in.sccurc, and Alnr- 
mont had passed the Agueda. The projected march on 
Andalusia could not be attempted until those fortresses were 
succoured ; yet "Wellington, knowing Beira could not be imme- 
diately hurt by Marmont, lingered awhile in hopes that >Sotilf, 
.stung by the loss of Badajos, would risk a blow in Estronia- 
dura before the secondary operations then in activity drew 
him again over the Alorena; Sonlt was indeed deeply nflectid 
hy the lo.ss, hut the circumst.ances were too grave to let his 
anger overhear his judgment; he wics surrounded by enemie.-- 
and refrained from an unequal battle. Quitting Seville the 
1st he had marched hy Constantino upon Llerena with part of 
his army, while Gazan, to impose on the allie.^, had moved at 
first hy Alonasterio with the remuiiidei- awl the hngfiage, hut 
from Santa Guillcna hy cross roads gained Corisfantino nbo, 
and thu.s all were concentrated the Gth at Llerena. ThK cir- 
cuitous movement was determined hy the po.sitions of Droncf 
and Daricau, who having been driven back by tlie Cordovn 
road.s could not rally on the Monn-^ferio side; hut nov,- idl 
advanced to Euentes dc Overjuua, awl the allies fell hneJ: fo 


Albuer.a and Talavora Ileal, 

On the 7th Sotdt reached Viihi Franca and his e.i'. 
entered Till.'dha ami Fuente dri Maestro. Tin- b'th he wf 
marelj to fight, when the horsemen sent by l’hil!ii)On imt 
and at the same time his sim-s apprised him that Man 


I'alri 

in 

him, 
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iu tlic north. Then he fell baek to Llerena, for the allies 
could bring forty-five thousand men into line, and his army 
though strongly constituted of the best troops in Spain did 
not exceed twenty-four thousand. He had however little 
time to deliberate, for Penne Villemur and Morillo, issuing out 
of Portugal with four thousand men, had crossed the lower 
Guadiaua and on the 'fth seized San Lucar de Mayor, a place 
only ten miles from Seville, which was then garrisoned by a 
Spanish Swiss battalion in Joseph’s sendee and by ‘ escopeleros ’ 
and 'convalescent men, wherefore the commandant Itignoux, 
after a skirmish, shut himself up in the fortified posts. The 
Gth the Spaniards occupied the heights in front of the Triana 
bridgcyandthe 7th attacked the French entrenchments hoping 
to raise a' popular commotion; but a worse danger was 'gather- 
ing on the other side; for Ballesteros, after 'the defeat' of 
jMaransin at Cartama, had advanced with eleven' thousand men 
intending to fall on' Seville from the left of the Guadalquivir! 

To' distract' the attention of the French, and to keep 'Laval 
■from' detaching troops to Seville, Ballesteros had sent Copons 
with' four thousand men b}' Itar to Junquera on'the Malaga 
side' of the Honda, while he entered Jjos Barios himself arid 
■thus threatened at once Grenada and the lines of 'Chiclaria. 
All the smaller partidas of the Eonda were also let loose in 
different , directions ' to cut the communications, seize 'small 
'magazines,- arid 'collect ' Spanish' soldiers -who at -different 
periods had- quitted their colours.' -Copons rcmained'atJtin- 
quCra. ’ 'Ballesteros hairing three divisions under Cruz Mur- 
gcon, the marquis' de Las Cuevas, and the prince' of Anglona, 
marched to Utreraas soon as’Soult had departed'from 'Seville. 
Tliusthe communication of that city with Cadiz on one side, arid 
with' Malaga' arid' Grenada bn ' the other, was cut oft': and the 
■ French' wanted ariimimition, because alarge convoy, coming from 
■Madrid with an escort of trivclve. hundred men, was- stopped 
in the Morena by the partidas from the 'Eonda> ' and ' from 
Slurcia. 

' On the Gth the Spanish cavalry was within* a’ few miles of 
Seville, when false information adroitly given by a Spaniard 
' in the French interest led' Ballesteros to believe Soult was 
close at hand, whereupon he returned to the Honda, and next 
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day Pentie Viliemur, having received notice from 'Wellingtoxx 
that the French would soon return, also retired to Gihralcon. 
■\^^len Ballesteros discovered the deceit, instead of returning 
to .Seville he assaulted the small castle of Zahara in the hills, 
and being repulsed with considerable loss made a circuit north 
of Honda, bj^ Alcala dc Pruna to Casarboncla, where lie was 
rejoined by Copons. The marquis of Cuevas then marched 
against Ossuna, which being only garrisoned by ‘ cscopetcros' 
was expected to fall at once ; but after two days’" combat and 
the loss of two hundred killed and wounded the three thou- 
sand patriots retired, baffled by a hundred and fifty of their 
onm countrj'men fighting for the invaders ! 

"When Cuevas returned, Ballesteros marched in three 
columns b}* roads leading from Casarboncla and Anteqnora, 
to attack general Picy, who "was posted with eighteen hundred 
men near Allora on the Guadaljorc river. The centre column 
engaged without advantage, but -when Key saw the iTaiilc 
columns coming on he retired behind the Guadalnicdifia river 
close to Jlrdaga, haring lost a colonel and two hundred men 
in passing the Guadaljore. After this action Ballesteros 
returned to the Eonda, for Sonit was now truly at hand 
and his horsemen were already in the plains. He had scut 
Digeon’s cavalry on the 9th to Cordoba to chase tlic pnrtida.s, 
and had ordered Drouet’s division to take post at Fnentes 
Overjufia ; now directing Peyreyraont’s cavnlrv" upon Usagre, 
he came himself by forced marches to Seville, wliieh he 
reached the 11th hoping to surprise the Sjxaniard^. Thus 
the stratagem "u-hicii saved Seville on the Cth also saved 
Ballcstcro.s, for Conroux was coming up upon the other side 
from the Guadalctc and the Spaniards would have been 
enclosed but for their timely retreat. And scarcely had Soult 
quitted Lierenn when the French met witii a disaster near 
Usagro, which though a strong position liad always proved a 
veiy dangerous advanced post on both sides. 

Sir Stapleton Cotton, wh.ilc following the tr.ail of the 
enemy, received intelligence that Peyrej-mont’s cavalry was 
between Villa Garcia and Usagre, and eoiieeivcd liope^ of 
cuttimr it otf- An«(iu'.s brigade, commamled by Pr.-dfrie 
Poiisonby, moved tiiereforc ilurtug tlic night from I't’la 
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Franca .upon TTsagre, and Lc Marcliant’s brigade riiarclied 
from Los ' Santos upon Benvcnida to intercept tbe retreat 
on Llerena. Ponsonby’s ad%-anced guard commenced the 
action too soon and the French fell back before Le biarchant 
could interce2)t them ; but as some heights skirting the Llerena 
road prevented them from seeing that general, they again 
drew uj) in order of battle behind the junction of the Ben- 
venida road. The numbers rvere about nineteen hundred 
sabres on each side, and Cotton, ably seizing an accidental 
advantage of ground, kept the enemy’s attention engaged 
with Ponsonby’s squadrons while Le Sfarchant, secretly 
passing at the back of the heights, sent, the fifth dragoon 
guards against their flank, and the next moment Ponsonby 
charged their front. They gave way and being pursued lost 
several officers and a hundred and twenty-eight men prisoners, 
and many were killed in the field; the loss of the British was 
fifty-six men and officers, forty-five being of the fifth dragoon 
guards. The French found refuge with Drouet’s infantry; 
which had not then left Llerena but now fell back behind the ■ 
Guadalquivir. 

Soult was preparing to fight the allies at Seville, for he 
knew of Wellington’s intention to invade Andalusia He 
knew . also the amount and disposition of his forces, and 
purposed to meet him coming out of the Morena vith all 
the French army united; nor did he doubt of final success, 
although the failure of the last han'est and the non-arrival 
of convoys since February had lessened liis resources. Wel- 
lington’s jflan was, however, of necessity deferred. He had 
levelled his trenches, and brought two Portuguese regiments 
of infantry from Abrantes and Elvas to form a tcmporaiy 
garrison of Badajos until some Spaniards, who bad been 
landed at Ayamonte in March, could arrive; then confiding 
the repairs to Hill, who remained vith two divisions of 
infantry and three brigades of cavalry in Estremadura, he 
marched himself upon Bcira, Avhich Marmont M’as now 
ravaging vith great cruelty. 

That marshal had desired to act with Soult in Estremadura, 
but the emperor’s orders were imperative that he should make 
a diversion for Badajos by an irruption into Portugal. On the 
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14th ofOIa'rch he ascertained that none of ■Wellington’s divi- 
sions v.-ere on the jlgncda, and on the “7th he was ready to 
move. Bonnet, reinforced by Carier’s brigade, was then on 
the Orbijo in obsen^ation of the Gallicians, Ferrier’s division 
was at Valladolid, Foy’s in the valley of the Tagus; the other 
five divisions of infantry and one of cavalry had passed the 
mountains and concentrated on the Tonnes, carrying wilii 
them fifteen days’ provisions, scaling-ladders, and the materials 
for a bridge, Almeida and Ciudad Bodrigo were in manifest 
peril, • Almeida, containing part of the battering- 
Appendix 5, incompletclj' fortified, and on the 

first rumour of Marmont’s movement 'Wellington 
had thrown in two militia regiments with a strong detach- 
ment of British artillerymen: the garrison was therefore 
three thousand six hundred strong, and the governor Le 
Jlesuricr laboured to complete the defences. 

Of the northern militia which had been called out before 
the allies quitted the Coa, six thousand infuntr}’ and three 
hundred cavalry were under Silveira, three thousand infantry 
under Trant, the same number under John Wilson, and two 
thousand five liundred were under Locor. But as ])erson3 
liable to sciwo could only be enrolled by classes in rotation, 
the present men, with excejjtitin of Silveira’s, were j/Ciisant-s 
unskilled in arms. All these officers, save Lecor whose post 
was at Gastello Branco, Iiad been for some time in movcnicnf, 
and Trant and Wilson were on the 22nd at L:imego, where 
Bacellar, commanding' the province, fixed Jiis hcnd-quiti'tcr:!. 
Silveira Iiad the same destination but lii.s march was slow, 
and his object rather to draw flie wonder of his countrjincn, 
for in Ins unquenchable vanity he always nfi’ccted to act ns an 
independent general. 

When Trant knew Jlannont’s direction would be on Bodrigo, 
not Oporto, he advanced from Lamego, followed by V'ihon, 
intending to take post on the lower Coa; baton the inarch 
he received Lc Mcsuricr’.s dc'-qintchcs, whhdi induced him to 
purii hastily Avifh one brigade to the C'abcra Xegro moinitain, 
behind the bridge of Almeida. His design was to bri .d; down 
tbe restored part of that ; truefure and '•o j/n vent fin- r ;;cmy 
from penetrating to rinhel where there wa'j ji mag-irim-; and 
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his movement was well-timed, 'for two French dmsionswere' 
then driving Carlos' d’EspaSa over the plain beyond, the Goa: 
Marmoht had come close to, Rodrigo the 30tb, the Spaniards 
and Victor Alten fell back from' the Yeltes before him, apd the 
latter, who had six hundred- excellent German cavalry, imme- 
diately crossed the Agueda, and neither comprehending the 
spirit of his orders nor the real situation of affairs retreated 
at once to Castdlo Branco, four' long marches from Rodrigo, 
leaving all the country open to the enemy’s marauding parties. 
Carlos d’Espana, who had eight hundred infantry, retreated to 
Fort- Conception but the French lajnng a bridge at Caridad 
passed the Agueda and drove him from thence: he reached 
the Cabeca Negro with only two hundred men at the moment 
Trant arrived. The latter seeing- no French cavalry on the 
plain, threw skirmishers into the vinejArds on the right of the 
road beyond the bridge, and escorted by some guides dressed 
in red uniform galloped to the glacis of the fortress, communi- 
cated with the governor, and drawing off a few English cavalry- 
convalescents who happened to be in the place returned at 
dusk. He immediately covered the Cabepa Negro -nlth bivouac 
fires, and in the evening Le M^urier sallied from the fortress 
and drove back the enemy’s light troops. Two divisions of 
infantry had come to storm Almeida, |iut these vigorous 
• actions stopped them and their general excused himself on 
the ground that Trant’s presence indicated the vicinity of 
British troops j in this error he marched next morning up the 
Coa towards ' Alfayates, where -Marmont met him with two 
other divisions and eight squadrons of cavalry, having left one 
division to blockade Rodrigo. 

■ Trant now sent back the horsemen to Almeida, and to 
cover the magazines of Celorico marched upon Guarda -where 
he was joined by Wilson. Silveira should also have been 
there, but instead of crossing-the Douro on the 5th and march- 
ing to Guarda, he only crossed it on the 14th and halted at 
Lamego. Thus, instead of tw'elve thousand infantry and four’ 
hundred cavalry* who had - seen some service there were 
scarcely six thousand raw peasants in a position, strong if 
the force had been sufiicient to hold the ridge of Porcas and 
other heights behind it, but' dairgerdus for a small force, 
Ton. iv. K 
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because it could be turned by the right and left and the line 
of retreat to the Mondego ms not favourable. iSTeither had 
Trant any horsemen to scout^ for Baccellar, a -weak old mim 
who had never seen an enemy, was at Celorico and retained 
the only squadron, of dragoons in the vicinity for his own 
guard. 

Trant and Wilson held their ground however with 'six 
thousand militia and six guns from the 9th to the 14th, 
keeping the enemy’s marauders in check. They were also 
prepared to move by the high ridge of the Estrella to Abrantes 
if the French should menace that fortress; which was not 
unlikely, for Marmont had moved on Sabugal, and Victor 
Alten, abandoning Gastello Branco when the French were at 
Memoa fifty miles distant, had crossed the Tagus at Vilha 
Yelha, and it is smd was going to burn the bridge. The 
French parties then traversed the Lower Beira in every direc- 
tion, ravaging the country in such a shameful manner that 
the whole population fled before them. The Portuguese 
general Lecor however, being a good soldier, stood fast with 
the militia at Gastello Branco, He checked the French 
■cavalry detachments, removed the hospitals and some of the 
stores, and when menaced by a strong force of infantry 
destroyed the rest of the magazines and fell back to Sarnadas 
one short march on the road to Yilha Yelha; next day ■ 
when the French retired he followed and harassed their rear. 

Trant seeing Marmont’s divisions spread in search of sup- 
plies, fonned the daring design of seizing him in his quarters 
at )Sabugal, but Baccellar’s procrastination fortunately dehi)'cd 
the execution of this enterprise which was too hardy for such 
troops. The distance was twenty miles, and Y’’cllington, when 
Trant adverted to the magnitude of the object, keenly replied, 

‘ In tear nothing is so bad as failure and defeat; wbicli would 
have been the case here, for in the night of the 13th when 
Trant would have made the attempt, Marmont having a counter 
design of surprising Trant was leading two brigades of infantry 
and four bundled cavalry up the moimtain. He 
cut off the outposts and was entering the strcct.s 
at daybreak irith his horsemen when the alarm 
was beaten by one drummer; and tliis being taken 
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lip at hazard by all the other dmmmers in different parts of 
-the town, caused the French marshal to fall back Trant’s 
when a brisk charge would have placed everything Papers, 

;at his mercy; for the heating of the first drum was 
accidental and no troops were under arms. Trant got out of 
■ Guards, but he had only one day’s provisions and the French 
cavalry could gain Celorico while their infantry attacked him ; 
wherefore he retreated, and in good order for three or four miles, 
hut there was a wooded declivity leading to the Mondego, and 
while he was passing the river forty dragoons sent up by 
Baccellar the evening before were pressed by the French and 
■galloped down through the rear-guard, whereupon these last 
seeing the enemy dismount to fire and finding the wet had 
damaged their own powder fled also and the French followed 
with hue and ciy. All the officers behaved fiimly and the 
Mondego was finally passed, yet in confusion and with the loss 
-of two hundred prisoners. Marmont might then have crossed 
the river on the flank of the militia and galloped into Celorico 
where there was nothing to defend the magazines, but he 
halted and permitted the disorderly rabble to gain that place. 
He was compassionate however, for when he found they were 
but poor undisciplined peasants he would not suffer his cavaliy 
to cut them doAvn, and no man was killed during the whole 
action although the horsemen were actually in the midst of the 
fugitives. 

Eaccellar destroyed a quantity of powder at Celorico and 
retreated with Trant’s people towards Lamego; Wilson re- 
mained at Celorico, and when the enemy drove in his outposts 
ordered the magazines to be destroyed, but the order was only 
partly executed when the French retired, and on the 17th the 
militia re-occupied Guarda. These secondary operations of the 
militia produced an undue effect at the time, and show how 
trifling accidents -will mar the greatest combinations. The 
English general’s arrangements for the protection of Beira had 
been utterly disconcerted by the slow advance of Silveira on 
one side, the rapid retreat of Alton on the other; and the 
French, deceived by some red uniforms and bivouac fires on 
the Cabeca Hegro, had relinquished the attack of Almeida to 
nm after a few thousand undisciplined militia-men who were 

E.S 
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■yet saved by the accidental heating of a drum ; it is as curious 
also to find a marshal of France acting personall)- as a partisan 
to surprise some undisciplined militia and yet effecting nothing. 
However the affair spread consternation as far as Coimbra, 
and alarming reports reached Wellington, whose operations it 
is now time to notice. 

When Soult’s retreat was ascertained the allied army 
marched towards the Tagus, and on the 11th Alton’s flight 
becoming known he was ordered to recross that river and go 
back upon Gastello Branco. The 16th the advanced guard of 
the army reached that town, and the same day a militia officer, 
flying from Coimbra in the general panic, came to head- 
quarters and said the enemy was master of that town ; but 
the next hour brought Wilson’s report from Guarda, and 
•Eeresford^caused the unfortunate wretch whose fears led him 
to give the false information to be shot. At this time Bren- 
nier’s division was near Eodrigo, but the remainder of the 
.French army was concentrated, in munber twenty-eight thou- 
sand, on the neighbouring ridge overlooking Pcnamacor. 
Marmont was inclined to fight rather than relinquish the 
seizure of a convoy intended for Eodrigo which he designed to 
cut off; but when he heard that it had taken refuge in 
Almeida he changed his mind, for his oAvn situation was 
becoming dangerous. Almeida and the njilitia at Guarda 
were on his right flank, Eodrigo was on his rear, the Coa and 
Agueda behind him were swelled bj' heavy rains which fell 
from the 13th to the 19th, and the flood had broken his bridge 
near Caridad. There remained only the Puente de Yillar on 
the upper Agueda for retreat, and the roads leading to it were 
bad and narrow; the march from thence to Tamames was 
circuitous and exposed to the attack of the allies, who could 
move on the chord through Eodrigo, and then his retreat 
could only be through the pass of Perales upon Coria. Wel- 
lington, hoping to fall on him before he could cross the Coa 
was mo-ving on Pedrogoa; but the allies were not all over the 
Tagus and a sufficient force could not be collected before the 
31st; on that day however the Agueda subsided, the French 
restored their bridge, the last of their divisions crossed it on 
the 24th, and Jlarmont thus terminated his operations with- 
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owfc loss. His troops were tlien again spread over the plains 
of Leon, where some of his smaller posts had been harassed by 
Julian Sanchez but where the Gallician army had done 
nothing. 

Beresford now disbanded the Portuguese militia, and Wel- 
lington made great exertions to re-victual Almeida and 
Bodrigo, intending to leave Picton with a corps upon the 
Agueda and march himself against Andalusia, following his 
•original design. The first division therefore returned to 
Gastello de Vide, and as Poy had meanwhile re-occupied 
Truxillo, Hill advanced to ohsen-e him, and the fifth Spanish 
army returned ' to Estremadura. But the difficulty of sup- 
plying the fortresses was very great. The incursion of 
Marmont had destroyed all the intermediate magazines and • 
dispersed the means of transport on the lines of communica- 
tion] the Portuguese government would not remedy the 
inconvenience either there or on the other frontier; and Elvas 
and Badajos were suffering from the same cause as Ciudad aud 
Almeida. In this dilemma, complying with necessity, an- 
unmilitary and dangerous remedy was adopted. Telling the • 
Portuguese government that on it he would throw the respon- ' 
sibility of losing Badajos and Elvas if both fortresses were 
not immediately re-victualled, he used the carriages and mules 
of the army to bring up stores to Almeida and Bodrigo, and 
quartered his troops at the points of water carriage. His 
army was therefore spread from the Morena to the Tagus, ' 
from the Tagus to the Douro, from the Douro to the Mondego, 
on a line four hundred miles long in face of three hostile 
armies, the most distant only a few marches from his out- 
posts. It was indeed scarcely possible for the Erench to re- 
assemble in masses before the ripening of the harvest; still the 
allied troops were dangerously disseminated, and the invasion 
of- Andalusia which would have been such a glorious terminct- 
tion of the campaign was perforce abandoned, and the fifth 
great epoch of the war terminated. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In this campaign the French were too much scattered, and 
occupied the countries hordering on Portugal rather as a con- 
quered territory than a field of operations. The armies of 
the north, of the centre, and of Portugal, might have pre- 
sented a hundred thousand men on a field of battle ] jxt 
Wellington captured two great fortresses within gun-shot as 
it were of them all, and was never disturbed. This was 
caused partly by jealousies, partly by Napoleon’s orders, which 
the generals could not or would not understand in their true 
spirit, and therefore neglected or executed them without 
vigour. Yet French writers have sought to fasten all the 
failures on him : it is easy to spurn the dead lion S Thus 
Montbrun’s expedition to aid Suchet has been urged as the 
cause why Ciudad Rodrigo was lost. Napoleon however did 
not desire that his march should be held in abeyance for a 
week on some vague rumours, and be finally sent at precisely 
the wrong period ; neither did he contemplate that general’s 
idle display at Alicant after Valencia had fallen. But ill- 
executed and hurtful as this expedition doubtless was the loss 
of Rodrigo cannot be directly traced to it. Montbrun was at 
Almanza the 9th of January, and the 19th Rodrigo was 
stormed. If he had not been at Almanza he would have been 
at Toledo or Talavera, eight marches from Salamanca j and as 
the commencement of the siege was not knonm until the Idtli 
even at Valladolid, ho could not have been on the Tonnes 
before the 25th, which would have been five days too late. 
Tire emperor rvished to strengthen Suchet at this crisis of the 
Valencian operations, and his intent was that iSfontbrun 
should have reached that city in December, whereas he did not 
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arrive until tlic middle of January. Had he been a vreek 
earlier, that is, had he marched at once from Toledo, Mahy 
could not have escaped, Alicant vrould have fallen, and if 
Blake had made an obstinate defence at Valencia the value of 
such a reinforcement Vould have been acknowledged. 

Valencia was then the most important point in the Peninsula 
and there was no apparent reason why Eodrigo should be in 
danger; the emperor could not calculate upon the errors of 
his own generals. Montbrun was not detached on a false 
principle, his march was conceived in perfect accord with the 
maxim of concentrating on the important point at the deci- 
sive moment : errors extraneous to the original design brought 
it -Nvithin the principle of dissemination. The loss of Eodrigo 
may be directly traced to Marmont’s want of vigilance, to the 
scanty garrison, and the Eussian war which compelled the 
emperor to weaken the army of the north: finally to the 
extravagance of Joseph. Marmont expressly asserts that at 
Madrid three thousand men devoured and wasted daily the 
mtions of twenty-two thousand; the stores thus consumed 
would have enabled the army of Portugal to keep concen- 
trated, in which case "Wellington could not have taken Eodrigo: 
and if the army of the centre had been efficient Hill would 
have incurred great danger and Soult’s power been vastly 
augmented. But it is not Hapoleon’s skill only that has been 
assailed by these writers. Wellington is blamed for not 
crashing Souham’s division at Tamames between the 23rd 
and the 2Gth of January; but Souham, a good general, never 
entered Tamames except with cavalry scouts; he remained at 
Matilla, whence one forced march would have placed him 
behind the Tonnes in safety. In such a shallow manner have 
the important operations of this period been treated ; nor will 
the causes commonly assigned for the fall of Badajos better 
bear examination. 

‘Marmont instead of joining Soidt in Estremadura, fot- 
imeed a phantom in JBeiraJ ‘ It Idas his vanity and jealousy 
of the duhe of Dalmatia that lost Badajos.’ Such are the 
assertions of French and English writers, nevertheless Mar- 
mont never anticipated success from his movement into Beira, 
and far from avoiding Soult he earnestly desired to co-' 
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operate ■with him. Moreo'ver this invasion of Beira was the 
oonception of Napoleon, the greatest of all. 'captains; and.it 
is not difficult to show that the design was capacious and solid. 
Suppose Mannont had aided Soult, and the army of the centre 
had also done so. If they made any error in their comhina- 
tions Wellington would have defeated them separately; if they 
effected their junction he would have retreated, and Badajos 
would have been succoured; but eighty thousand French 
would have been assembled by long marches in the winter 
rains to the great detriment of their affairs elsewhere, and, 
■unless they came prepared to take Elvas •svithout any ade- 
quate object. For Wellington, after the fall of Ciudad 
Bodrigo could have repeated this operation as often as he 
pleased, which, besides the opening made for insurrection in 
Spain, would have stamped a character of weakness on the 
French arms. . . 

Napoleon judged better. He disliked timid operations, he 
desired that his powerful armies should throw the allies on the 
defensive and he indicated the means of doing so. Wellington, 
he said, expecting an effort to retake Ciudad Kodrigo had 
called Hill across the Tagus, and to prevent that movement 
Soult was directed to send twenty thousand men against the 
Alemtejo. The fall of Ciudad, by compelling the allies to 
defend it gave the French choice of ground for a battle, and 
at a distance from the sea. It was for Mannont to seize the 
occasion, but not by joining Soult who had eighty thousand 
excellent troops; he at the worst could be only driven from 
Andalusia upon Valencia or Madrid, whereas if the army of 
Portugal or a part of it should be defeated on the Guadiana 
the blow would be felt in every part of Spain. Jfarmont’s 
business was, he said, first to strengthen his own position at 
Salamanca as a base of operations, and then keep the allies 
constantly engaged on the Aguedn until he was prepared to 
fight a general battle ; meanwhile Soult could take the for- 
tresses of the Alemtejo or draw off Hill from Wellington, 
who would then be inferior to Marmont and yet Hill Inmsclf 
would be unequal to fight Soult. 

‘ Fix your quarters,’ said the emperor, ‘at Salamanca, work 
day and night to fortify that place — organize a new battering- 
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train— form magazines— send , - strong . adraneed ' guards to 
menaee Ciudad and Almeida — ^harass the allies’ outposts, even 
daily— threaten the .frontier, of; Portugal in all directions and 
send parties to' ravage the nearest .villages— repair the ways to 
Alnieidaiand Oporto, and- keep the bulk' of your army -at 
Toro, ^ Zamora,' Benevente, and A-vila, .which are fertile dis- 
tricts; and: from whence in four days j’^ou can concentrate the 
whole upon Salamanca'; — you will thus keep the allies in check 
on the Agueda, and your troops -will repose while you prepare 
for great operations'. You have nothing to do -nith the south. 
Announce the approach of your new battering-train, and if 
Wellington marches to invest Badajos -with a few divisions 
Soult will he able to relieve it: but if Wellington goes with 
all his forces, unite your army, march straight upon Almeida, 
push parties to Coimbra, overrun the country in various direc- 
tions and be assured he will return. Twenty-four hours after 
the receipt of this letter you should be on your way to Sala- 
manca, and your advanced guards should be in march towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida.’ 

If Marmont had thus conceived the war he would have 
commenced operations before the end of January ; but this 
letter, -written the 15th of February, reached him in the latter 
■ end of that month, and found him desponding and fearful even 
in . defence. 'Vacillatmg between his own rvishes and the' 
eniperor’s orders he did nothing; had he, as this- despatch- 
recommended, commenced his operations in twenty-four hours, 
his advanced posts would have been near Rodrigo early iii 
March, when the allies were, as has been shovm, disseminated 
all over Portugal, and when only the fifth division was left 
upon the Coa to oppose him. The works of Almeida were 
then indefensible and the movement upon Badajos must ha-ve 
necessarily been suspended. Thus the -winter season would 
have passed away uselessly for the allies, unless Wellington 
turned to attack Marmont, a difficult operation and dangerous 
to the Alemtejo while Soult held Badajos, for that marshal 
had received orders to attack Hill -with twenty thousand men/ 
Here then the errors were in the execution,' the emperor’s com- 
bination was evidently solid. It remains to test his second 
combination designed to baffle the siege of Badajos 
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Mannont -was so to dispose bis army that he cotilcl con- 
centrate in fonr daySj — ^he -was to invade Beira when Welling- 
ton crossed the Tagns, — he was to menace Oporto, — to attack 
Almeida, — and Coimhra was to be occupied. These operations 
would have brought the allies back, because the fall of Badajos 
could not be expected under three weelrs, which would have 
been too long to leave Beira and the fortresses at the mercy of 
the invader; but Mannont did not reach the Agueda until the 
31st March when the siege of Badajos was near its conclusion, 
— ^he did not storm Almeida nor attack Bodrigo, nor enter 
Coimbra nor menace Oporto, — ^yet his feeble operations forced 
lord Wellington to relinquish the invasion of -Andalusia and 
return to Beira. Again therefore the error was in the execu- 
tion. -And how inferior in hardihood the French general was 
to his adversaiy! Wellington with eighteen thousand men 
escaladed Badajos, a powerful fortress defended by an excellent 
governor and five thousand French veterans, — Mannont wth 
twenty-eight thousand men would not attempt to storm 
Bodrigo, although its breaches were scarcely healed and its 
garrison disaffected. IT or did he assail Almeida, which, hardl}' 
meriting the name of a fortress, was only occupied hy three 
thousand militia scarcely able to handle their arms; yet in 
Almeida ho would have found a battering-train ■with which ■ 
to talec Ciudad Bodrigo and thus have balanced the 
campaign. 

Mannont like Bessicres ■wished to be employed in the 
Enssian expedition, and had asked to be recalled, or that the 
whole northern district from Sebastian to Salamanca, includ- 
ing Madrid, should he placed under his orders. Unless that 
were done he said he could only calcidatc the operations of 
his own troops; the other generals would make difficulties, 
would move slowly, and the king’s court was in open hostility 
to the French interest. The army of the north had in retir- 
ing from Leon scrupulously carried away everything that 
could he useful to him in the way of bridge or battering 
equipages, or of ammunition or provisions, although he was in 
want of all these things. Then showing hov,* discord was 
ruining the French armie.s he pretended that his oivn force, 
the posts of communication and watching of the Gallician 
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army being provided for, Tvould not fiirnisli more than thirty- 
foui’ thousand men ; but the imperial muster-rolls on the 1st 
of March show sixty thousand fighting men present Tsith the 
eagles. He also stated the allies as sixty thousand strong, 
well provided and ready to, attack him, whereas the returns 
of that army give but fifty-two thousand men ineluding Hill’s 
corps ; thirtyrfive thousand only could have passed the Agueda, 
and their penury of means prevented them from even holding 
together on the northern frontier : in like manner he assumed 
that two of the allied divisions were left ujion the Agueda' 
when the army marched against Badajos, whereas no more 
than six hundred cavalry remained there. All these things 
prove that Marmont from dislike to the war or natural want- 
of vigour was not equal to his task, and his diversion begun 
too late and executed without energy could have little eflfect 
upon the siege of Badajos : his first design of detaching three- 
divisions to aid Soult and retaining the other two to menace 
Ciudad Eodrigo would have been better. 

It is fitting now to test the operations of the armies of the 
south and of the centre. The latter is easily disposed ofr- 
the secret of its inactivity is to be found in Marmont’s letter. 
Everything at Madrid was confusion intrigue waste and want 
of discipline : the union of court and army was ririnous. Hot 
so at Seville where the hand of an able general, an indefatig- 
able administrator, may be traced, and the unravelling of those 
intricate combinations wliich produced a seeming want of 
vigour in Soult will furnish at once his apology and the eulo- 
gium of Wellington. The army of the south, powerful on 
paper, did not furnish a just proportion for the field, because 
most of the reinforcements though borne on the rolls were 
retained by the generals in the northern militaiy governments. 
Soult had sixty-seven thousand French and six thousand 
‘ escopeteros’ present under arms in September; but then 
followed the surprise of Girard at Aroyo de Molinos, the 
operations of Hill in December, the failure of Godinot at Gib- 
raltar, the check sustained by Sem616 at Bornos, and the siege 
of Tarifa, which diminished the number of men and occasioned . 
fresh arrangements on different points. The harvest of 1811 
had failed in Andalusia as in all other parts; the inhabitants 
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fed on lierTjs, tlie soldiers had only half rations of bread; and' 
neither reinforcements of men, nor convoys of money, nor 
ammunition, nor clothes, had come from France or from' 
Madrid for a long period. It was in this state Soult received 
orders to send twenty thousand men against the Alemtejo. 
But his Polish troops, the skc'etons of regiments, and the- 
picked men for the imperial guards, in all fifteen thousand, 
after halting at Despenas Peros while Suchet was before 
Valencia were then marching to France: Ballesteros also 
came Avith twelve thousand men to the Honda and his detach- 
ments defeated Maransin at Cartama, which occasioned another 
change in the French dispositions. Moreover Suchet’s suc- 
cesses increased Soult’s difficulties. The fugitives from 
Valencia gathered on the remains of the Murcian army, and 
hence fifteen thousand men, including the garrisons of Cartha- 
gena and Alicant, were again assembled on the frontier of 
■Grenada where during the expedition to Estremadura the 
French had only three battalions and some cavalry. 

By these drains the army of the south was, if the garrison 
of Badajos be excluded, reduced to forty-eight thousand French 
sabres and bayonets when its enemies were augmented by' 
twenty-five thousand fresh men. Soult had indeed, besides 
this force, five thousand artillerymen and other attendant • 
troops, and six thousand escopeteros capable of taking the field, 
•while tliirty thousand civic guards held his fortified posts ; 
But he was compelled to reduce his garrisons and even the 
camp before the Isla to the lowest numbers consistent with 
safety, ere he could bring twenty-four thousand French into 
the field for the succour of Badajos, and even then ho nearly 
lost Seville. These difficulties kept him from the Alemtejo ■ 
in March when his presence would have delayed the siege until 
a battle was fought; but he had then no fear for the fortress 
because Marmont on the 22nd of February and Foy on the 28th 
had announced, that if Badajos were menaced, three divisions of 
the army of Portugal then in the valley of the Tagus would - 
•enter Estremaduna, — and these divisions united to Daricau’s 
and Drouct’s troops would have formed an army of thirty 
thousand men, .sufficient to delay the siege. But JIarmont, 
having subsequently received orders to move into Bctra passed 
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tlie Gredos mountains instead of the Tagus river, and thus 
•unintentionally deceived Soult; and -whether his letters ■svere 
intercepted or carelessly delayed it -was not until the 8th of 
April Soult knew of his departure for Salamanca. • 

Wellington’s operations were however so very rapidly pushed 
-that Soult cannot be censured for false calculations. No 
.general could suspect the Picurina would be taken by storm 
.■witbout being battered; still less that Badajos -with its lofty 
.walls,, its brave garrison, its celebrated governor, could be 
carried before the counterscarp was blown in or the fire of 
the place ruined. In fine, the surpassing resolution and sur- 
passing fortune of the British general and his troops could not 
be divined ; moreover as the French use no iron ordnance in 
a siege Soult’s calculations were based on the effect of brass 
.artillery, which is . comparatively slow : with brass guns the 
breaches would have required three days more. The fall of 
Badajos may therefore be traced to the Russian war which 
drew fifteen thousand men from the army of the south, — ^to 
the irresolution of Marmont, who followed neither the em- 
.peror’s plan nor his own, — to the too great extent of . country 
occupied, whereby time and numbers were swallowed, — prin- 
cipally to the prompt vigour of the English general and' his 
.overstepping the rules of art: the siege therefore was not, as 
has been said, a great slaughter for a small affair, it was not 
the fate of Badajos but that of the Peninsula which was 
.decided on that night of blood. Here the question arises, if 
Soult, acting upon the principles laid do\vn in his letter to 
.Joseph just before the battle of Talavera, should not have 
.operated against the allies in great masses, relinquishing pos- 
. session of Grenada, Malaga, in fine, of everything save Se^ulle 
.and the camp before the Isla, If beaten from Andalusia he 
.could have fallen back on Suchet and thus presented a head 
of invasion stronger than before, while Marmont renewed the 
.fight in Estremadura. Such a chequered game, Wellington’s 
.political situation in England and Portugal considered, would 
.have gone near to, decide the question of the British troops 
•remaining in the latter country.- 

■ That fortune aided the English general is true, but it was 
..in the manner she favours the- pilot, who watching ■ t 
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changing -wind, every sliifting current, makes all subservient 
to Ms purpose. Ascertaining with great pains tlie situation 
of each adversary, he had sagaciously met their different 
modes of ."warfare and with a nice hand adapted his measures 
io the successive exigencies of the moment. The army of the 
centre where disorder was paramount he disregarded; Mar- 
mont whose temperament was hasty he deceived by affected 
slowness; Soult he forestalled by quickness. Twice he in- 
duced the duke of Eagusa to send his divisions into distant 
quarters when they should have been concentrated, and each 
time he gained a great advantage; once when he took Ciudad 
Kodrigo; again when to obviate the difficulties raised by the 
Portuguese government he spread his own troops that he 
might feed and clothe them on their march to the Alemtcjo: 
this he could not have done if the French had been concen- 
trated, neither could he have so well concealed that march 
from the enemy. In Estremadura he kept his force compact 
and strong to meet Soult, from whose warfare he expected a 
powerful opposition hard to resist, yet not likely to abound 
in sudden strokes and therefore furnishing more certain 
ground for calculation as to time. And then he used that 
time so wonderfully at the siege that even his enemies 
declared it incomprehensible, and he who had hitherto been 
censured for ovcr-caution was now dreaded as over-daring! 

His daring was however in no manner allied to rashness, 
his precautions multiplied as his enterprises augmented. 
Zdarmont’s divisions in the valley of the Tagus could by 
moving on Estremadura in March have delayed if not pre- 
vented the siege; but Wellington, with forecast of such an 
event, designed that Hill should make a forced inarch to 
surprise the bridge and forts at Alraaraz, which would have 
compelled the French to move by the bridges of Arzobispo 
and Talavera to reach the scene of action in Estremadura. 
This sliilful stroke was balked by the never-ceasing mis- 
conduct of the Portuguese government with respect to trans- 
port; for the battering-guns intended for Hiil’s enterprise 
were thus stopped at Evora. Wevertbclcss tbc eiego was 
commenced, because Marraont was still ignorant of the allies’ 
march and had made no change in his extended quarters 
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indicating a design to aid Soult: Hill also drove Drouet back 
towards the Moreria, and by occupying Merida intercepted 
the line of communication with Jilmaraz, which answered the 
same purpose. But the best testimony to the skill of the 
operation is to be found in the enemy’s papers. 

‘ So calculated,’ said Soult, ‘ was tins siege, that it intercepted* 
is to be supposed lord Wellington had intercepted 
some despatches which explained to him the system of opera- 
tions and the irresolution of Marmont.’ 

Hor when the latter was in Beira and Almeida and 
Hodrigo were endangered did the delay in Estremadura 
spring from rashness, there was good ground for believing 
Hodrigo would not be attacked. Eor Wellington had sent 
Colquhoun Grant a celebrated scouting officer to watch 
Marmont, and that gentleman in whom the utmost daring 
was, so mixed with subtlety of genius and both so tempered 
by discretion it is hard to say which quality predominated, 
very rapidly executed his mission. Attended by Leon a 
Spanish peasant of fidelity and quickness of apprehension who 
had been his companion on many occasions of the same 
nature, he arrived in the Salamancan district, passed the 
Tormes in the night, and remained in uniform, for he never 
assumed any disguise, three days in the midst of the French 
camp. He obtained exact information of Marmont’s object 
and more especially of his preparations of provisions and 
scaling-ladders, notes of which he sent to head-quarters from 
hour to hour by Spanish agents. On the third night some 
peasants brought him a general order addressed to the French 
regiments, sajdng the notorious Grant being within the circle 
of their cantonments the soldiers were to use their utmost 
exertions to secure him, , for which purpose also guards were 
placed as it were in a circle round the army. Hothing 
daunted, he consulted vrith the peasants and before daylight 
next morning entered the village of Huerta close to a ford on 
the Tormes and six miles from Salamanca. A battalion was 
in Huerta, and beyond the river cavalry videttes were posted; 
two of which constantly patrolled backward and forward for 
the space. of three hundred yards meeting alwa3’s at the - ford. 
^Then day broke the French assembled on their alarm-post, 
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and at that moment Grant was secret!}' brought opposite the 
ford, he and his horse being hidden by the gable of a house 
from the infantry while the peasants standing on loose stones 
and spreading their large cloaks covered’ him from the cavalry. 
There he calmly waited until the videttes were separated the 
flill extent of their beat, when he dashed through the ford 
between them and receiving their fire ^vithout damage reached 
a wood where the pursuit was baflled: Leon being in his native 
dress met with no interruption and soon rejoined him. 

He had before this ascertained that means to storm Eodrigo 
were prepared, and the French officers openly talked of that 
operation 3 but to test that project, to ascertain Slarmont’s 
real force, and to discover if he was not really going by 
Perales to the Tagus, Grant now placed himself on a wooded 
hill near Tamames where the road branched off to Perales 
and to Eodrigo. There lying perdue until the French passed 
by in march he noted every battalion and • gun, and finding 
all moved towards Eodrigo he entered Tamames and dis- 
covered they had left the greatest part of their scaling-ladders 
behind, thus showing the intention to storm was not real: 
this it was which allayed Wellington’s fears for that fortress. 

When hlarmont passed the Coa in this expedition, Grant 
preceded liim with intent to discover if his further march 
would be by Guarda upon Coimbra, or by Sahugal upon 
Gastello Branco ; for to reach the latter it was necessary to 
descend from a very' high ridge or ratlier succession of ridges; 
by a pass at the lower mouth of which stands Penamacor. 
Upon one of the inferior ridges in the pass this persevering 
officer placed himself, thinking the dwarf oaks ■with which 
the hills were covered would effectually secure him from dis- 
covery'; hut from the higiier ridge the French detected his 
movements with their glasses; and Leon, whose lynx-cycs 
were always on the watcli, soon called out , the 
French r and pointed to the rear whence some dragoorrs 
came galloping up. Grant and his follo'^vcr darted into the 
wood for a little space and then suddenly wheeling rode off 
in a different direction, hut at every turn new enemies 
appeared, and at last the hunted men dismounting fled on 
foot through the thickest of the low oaks until they were 
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again met by infantry detached in small parties down the 
sides of the pass and directed in their chase by the waving of 
the French officers’ hats on the ridge above. 

I Leon fell exhausted and the barbarians who first came up 
killed him. in despite of his companion’s entreaties. Grant 
they carried without injury to Marmont, who with apparent 
kindness invited him to dinner. The conversation turned 
upon the inisoner's exjfioits, and the French marshal, said 
that he had been long on the watch, knew all his haunts, his 
disguises,’ and that only the night before he had slept in the 
French head-quarters, -with other adventures which had not 
happened, for this Grant never used any disguise. But there 
was another Grant, also remaikable in his way, who used to 
remain for months in the French quarters using all manner 
of disguises, and the similarity of names caused the actions 
of both to be attributed to one, which is the only palliative 
for Marmont’s subsequent conduct. Treating his prisoner 
with apparent kindness, he exacted from him an . especial 
parole that he would not consent to be released by the 
paftidas while on his journey through Spain to France : this 
secured his captive, for Wellington offered two thousand 
dollars to any guerilla chief who should rescue him. The 
exaction of sucli a parole was a tacit compliment to the man j 
but Marmont sent a letter Avith the escort to the governor of 
Bayonne, in which, still labouring under the error that there 
was only one Grant, he designated his captive as a dangerous 
spy who had done infinite mischief to the French army, and 
whom he had not executed on the spot out of respect to 
something resembling an tmiform which he wore: but he 
desired that at Bayonne he should be placed in irons, and sent 
up to Paris. 

■ This proceeding was too little in accord vdth French honour 
to be supported, and before the Spanish frontier was passed. 
Grant, it matters not how, was made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the letter. Now the custom at Bayonne in ordinary 
cases was for the prisoner to wait on the authorities and 
•receive a passport to travel to Verdun, which was duly accom- 
plished; the delivery of the fatal letter being by certain 
means delayed.. Grant then with sagacious boldness resolved 
VOL. lY. L 
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not to escape towards the Pm-nees, thinking he woidd natn- 
rali/ be pursued in that direction; he thought if the governor 
of Bayonne did not recaj>ture liim at once, he would for his 
own security '-upjjrt'i the h-ttcr m hopes the matter would be 
no further thougiit of, wheri^ore on the instant he inquired 
at the hotels if any French officer was going to Paris, and 
finding that Souham, then on Ids return from Spain, was so 
ben*, he* boldly introduced hiniaclf and asked permission to 
join his part} The other readily assented, and while travel- 
ling', he ^erj often rallied his comjianion about his adventures, 
little thinking he was th'n an instrument in forwarding the 
most dangerous and adroit of them aih 

In passing through Orleaus, Grant by a species of inttiition 
disco%ered an Englnh agent, and from him received a recom- 
mendation to anotlar sicnt agent in Paris whose assistance 
would he- neces,ar} to his final escape, for he looked upon 
3 Iannont’s double dealing and the expressed design to talcc 
awu) Ills life as f ejunai' nt to a di-charge of his parole, which 
was morfOMT o' 1 } eo'en wnth respect to .*>[1010. lYlieu he 
armed at Pans he t'/'A ka^e• e,f .“sejubam, opened an intcr- 
c<mrs( with tie Pan-ij’i aj-e nt, from v. horn h<i obtained money, 
and bv hisaiiM'e a%o,de d af>j>< annu b<-frre the police to have 
li pa"j,(jrt e \,inine d f{i took a I'ciging m a very jniblic 
str > ' 'rejU'itid th' eii’-fi h and \is.ted the theatres 
wilin lit f<.^r lc,,ii.- ila -lent ae*' 'it who ha<l been long 
e-t-ioii-hed and wa-s inr 1 u‘* 1 } < 1 fi< < t< d with the police, had 
iL-/i rla ned that 1 o in j ary ub'jue },i, e-cape had been set on 
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wlio desired him to assume the character of a discontented 
seaman, and giving him a sailor’s dress and forty dollars sent 
him to lodge the money in the American consul’s hands as a 
pledge that he rvould prosecute the captain for dl-usage when 
he reached the United States. This being the custom on such 
occasions the consul gave him a certificate which enabled him 
to pass from port to port as a’ discharged sailor seeldng a ship. 
Thus provided he prevailed upon a boatman by a promise of 
ten Napoleons, to row him in the night towards a small island, 
where English vessels watered unmolested, and in return per- 
mitted the few inhabitants to fish and traffic without interrup- 
tion. The boat sailed, the masts of the British ships were 
dimly seen on the other side of the island and the termination 
of his toils appeared at hand, when the boatman from fear or 
malice suddenly returned to port. Some men would then 
have striven in desperation to force fortune and so have 
perished, — ^the spirits of others would have sunk in despair, 
for the money promised was all he had, and the boatman not- 
withstanding his breach of contract demanded the whole : with 
inexpressible coolness and resolution, Grant gave him one 
Napoleon and a rebuke for his misconduct — ^he threatened 
referenee to the police but was no match in subtlety for his 
opponent, who told him plainly that he would then denounce 
him as aiding the escape of a prisoner of war and would 
adduce the great price of his boat as a proof of his guilt! 

A few days after Grant engaged an old fisherman who 
faithfully performed his bargain, but there were no English 
vessels near the island; however the fisherman cast his nets 
and caught some fish with which he sailed towards the south- 
ward, -where he had heard there was an English ship of war. 
In a few hours they obtained a glimpse of her and were steer- 
ing that waj', when a shot from a coast-battery brought them 
to and a boat with soldiers put off to board them. The 
fishennan called Grant his son, and the soldiers were only 
sent to warn them not to pass the battery because the 
English vessel they were in search of was on the coast. The 
old man, . expecting this, bribed the soldiers with his fish, 
assuring them he must go with his son or they would stance, 
and that he was so well acquainted uith the coast he could. 
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always escape the enemy. His prayere and presents pre- 
vailed^ he was desired to wait under the battery till night and 
then depart; but under pretence of arranging his escape from 
the English vessel he made the soldiers point out her bearings 
so exactly, that when darkness fell he run her straight on 
board and the intrepid Grant stood in safety on the quarter- 
deck. 

When he reached England he obtained permission to choose 
a Erench officer of equal rank mth himself to send to France, 
that no doubt might remain about the propriety of his escape. 
Great was his astonishment to find in the first prison ho 
visited the old fisherman and his real son, who had meanwhile 
been captured nohvithstanding a protection given to them 
for their services; but Grant’s generosity and benevolence 
were as remarkable as the qualities of his understanding; he 
soon obtained their release, sent them with a sum of money to 
France, returned to the Peninsula, and within four months 
from the date of his first capture was again on the Tormes, 
watching Marmont’s army! Other strange incidents of his 
life could be told, were it not more fitting to quit a digression 
already too wide; yet I was umyilling to pass unnoticed this 
adventure of that generous, spirited, and gentle-minded man, 
who having served his country nobly and ably in every 
climate died not long since exhausted by the continual hard- 
ships he had endured. 

Having shown the prudence of Wellington with respect to 
the campaign generally, it remains to consider the siege of 
Badajos, which has so often been adduced in evidence that 
not skill but fortune plumed liis ambitious wing; a jrrocccd- 
ing indeed most consonant to the nature of man; for it is 
hard to avow inferiority by attributing an action so stuj)cn- 
dous to superior genius alone. A scientific examination 
would be misplaced in a general bistorj-, but to notice leading 
points involving the general conception will not be irrelevant. 
The choice of the line of attack, justified by the English 
engineers as that requiring least expenditure of means and 
time, has by the French engineers been censured. Colonel 
Ltunarre affirms that the front next the castle was the one 
least susceptible of defence; because it bad neither ravelin nor 
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ditch to protect it, had fewer flanks, and offered no facility of 
-retrenching behind it;. a view confirmed by Phillipon, who 
being the best judge of his own weak points, did for many 
days think it was the true object of the allies’ approaches. 
But Lamarre advances a far more interesting question, "when 
he says Badajos might have been taken by escalade and storm 
the first night of the siege with less difficulty than on the 
7th of April. Then, he says, the defences were not so com- 
plete, the garrison was less prepared, and surprise would have 
availed somewhat, — ^whereas at the second period the breaches 
were the strongest part of the town, and as no other advan- 
tage had been gained by the besiegers the chances were in 
favour of the first period. 

, This reasoning appears sound, yet the fact is one which 
belongs not to the rules but the secrets of the art, and they, 
are only in the keeping of great captains. That the breaches 
were impregnable has indeed been denied by some of the 
English engineers. Colonel Jones says the centre breach had 
not the slightest interior retrenchment, and the sword-blades 
in the Trinidad might have been overturned by the rush of a 
dense mass of troops. This opinion is at variance ■with that 
of the officers and men engaged, and it is certain 
that all the breaches were protected by sword- 
blades,' if the centre breach was not retrenched 
it was rendered very diflicult of approach by the deep holes 
digged in front, and it was more powerfully swept by flank- 
fire than the others were. It is also a mistake to suppose no 
dense rush was made at the great breach. Engineers intent 
upon their o'wn art sometimes calculate on men as they do on 
blocks of stone or timber, nevertheless where the bullet 
strikes the man ■null fall; the sword-blades were fitted into 
ponderous beams, and these last, chained together, were let 
deep into the ground ; how then was it possible for men to' 
drag or push them from their places, when behind them stood- 
resolute combatants whose fire swept the foremost ranks 
away? This fire could not be returned by the soldiera, 
engaged in removing the obstacles, nor by those in rear, 
because from the slope of the breach they could only see their 
own, comrades in the front; and then the dead bodies, and 
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the struggling wounded men, and still more tlie spiked 
planks rendered a simultaneous exertion impossible. The 
breaches were impregnable! 

And why was all this striving in blood against insurmount- 
able difficulties ? Why were men sent thus to slaughter when 
the application of a just science would have rendered the 
operation comparatively easy? Beeause the English ministers, 
so ready to plunge into war, were quite ignorant of its 
exigencies; because the English people are warlike witliout 
being military, and under the pretence of maintaining a 
liberty which they do not possess oppose in peace all useful 
martial establishments. Expatiating in their schools and col- 
leges upon Eoman discipline and Roman valour they are 
heedless of Roman institutions; they desire like that ancient 
republic to be free at home and conquerors abroad, but start 
at perfecting their military system as a thing incompatible 
with a constitution which they yet sutfer to be violated by 
every minister who trembles at the exposure of corruption. 
In the beginning of each war England has to seek in blood 
the knowledge necessary to insure success, and like the fiend’s 
progress toward Eden her conquering course is through chaos 
followed by death ! But it is not in the details of this siege 
we must look for Wellington’s merits. The apportioning of 
the number of guns, the quantity of ammunition, the amount 
of transport, the tracing of the works, the choice of the 
points of attack, are matters within the province of the 
engineer. The value and importance of the place to be 
attacked in reference to other objects of the campaign, the 
time that can he spared to cficct its reduction, the arrange- 
ments necessary to elude or to resist the succouring annj', the 
calculation of the resources from whence the means of attack 
arc to be drawn, these are in the prownce of the general. 
With him rests the choice of shortening the scientific process, 
the judging how much or how little ought to be risked, how 
much trusted to valour and discipline, how much to his oivn 
genius for seizing accidents, whether of ground, of time, or of 
conjuncture, to accelerate the gain of his object. 

All armies come to a siege with great advantages. For first 
iie bcsicgdl cannot but bo lc.s? confident than the assailant^ 
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■tliey are few against a many, are on the defensive, are an 
•excised portion of their onm army, and are without news 
which damps the fiery spirit: they are compelled to await 
their adversary’s time and attack, their losses seem more 
numerous in proportion to their forces, because they are more 
eoncentrated, and the wounded are not safe even in the hos- 
pitals, — and as none can hope to maintain a fortress eventually 
without the aid of a succouring army their ultimate prospect 
is death or captivity. The besiegers on the contrary have a 
certain retreat, know the real state of aflairs, feel more assured 
■bf their objeet, have hope of profit and a secure retreat if 
they fail, while the besieged faintly look for succour and 
scarcely expect life. To this may be added that the inhabi- 
tants are generally secret enemies of the garrison as the 
cause of their o^vn sufierings. The number of guns and 
quantity of ammunition in a fortress are daily diminished ; 
the besiegers’ me.ans, originally calculated to overpower the 
other, may be increased; time and materials are therefore 
against the besieged, and the scientific foundation of the 
■defence depends, on the attack, which may be varied while 
the other is fixed. Pinally the firmness and sldll of the 
■defence generally depends upon the governor, who may be 
killed, whereas many officers amongst the besiegers are capable 
of conducting the attack; and the general, besides being per- 
sonally less exposed, is likely as the chief of an army to be 
n man of more spirit and capacity than a mmple governor. 
It follows then that fortresses must fall if the besiegers sit 
■down before them according to the rules of art; and when 
no succouring army is nigh the time necessary to reduce any 
place .may be calculated ndth great exactness. When these 
iTiles cannot be attended to, when everything is irregular an'd 
doubtful, when the general is hurried on to the attempt, be it 
easy or difficult, by the force of circumstances, we. must 
pleasure him by the greatness of the exigency and the energy 
with which he acts. 

Wellington’s object was great, his difficulties foreseen, his 
■success complete. A few hours’ delay, an accident, a turn of 
fortune, and he would again have been foiled! ay! but this 
>is war, always dangerous and uncertain, an ever-rolling wheel 
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and armed wth scythes. Was the object worth the risk 

did its gain compensate the loss of men — ^^vas it boldly, greatly 
acquired? These are the true questions and they may he 
answered thus. Suchet had subjugated Aragon by his mild- 
ness, Catalonia and Valencia by his vigour. In Andalusia, 
Soult had tranquillized the mass of the people, and his genius; 
solid and vast, was laying the deep foundation of a kingdom 
close to Portugal; he was forming such great establishments, 
and contriving such plans as would if permitted to become 
ripe, have enabled him to hold the Peninsula alone should 
the French armies fail in all other parts. In the centre of 
Spain the king, true to his plan of raising a Spanish party, 
was likely to rally round him all those of the patriots whom 
discontent or weakness of mind or corruption might induce 
to seek a plausible excuse for joining the invaders; and bn 
the northern line the French armies, still powerful, were 
strengthening their hold of the country by fortifying all the 
important points of Leon and Old Castillo. The great army 
which the emperor was carrying toPaissia might or might not 
be successful, but this was the only moment when an ofTcnsive 
war against bis army in Spain could have been carried on 
with success : and how could any extensive offensive operation 
have been attempted while Badnjos remained in the enemy’s 
possession? If Wellington bad advanced in the north, Soult 
making Badajos his base would have” threatened Lisbon; if 
Wellington marched against the French centre the same thing 
would have happened, and the army of the north would also 
have acted on his left flank or have retaken llodrigo. If an 
attempt had been made against Soult it must have been hy 
the lower Guadinnn, when the French army of Portugal 
coming down to Badajos could have cither operated against 
the rear of the allies or against Lisbon. 

Badnjos was tbcreforc tlic key to all offensive operations by 
the allies, and to take it was an indispensable ])re1iininnry. 
Yet how take it? By regular or by irregular operations? 
For the first a certain time was required, wbicli from the expe- 
rience of former sieges it w'as not to bo expected the enemy 
would allow. Wlmt then would have been the result if thus 
year after year the allies showed they were unable even to 
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give battle to tbeir enemies, miicb less to chase them from the 
Peninsula. How was it to be expected that England would 
bear the expense of a protracted warfare affording no hope 
of final success ? How were the opposition clamours to be 
replied to in Parliament? How were the secret hopes of the 
continental governments to be upheld if the military power of 
England, Portugal, and Spain united was unable to meet even 
a portion of the secondary armies of Napoleon, while with 
four hundred thousand men he stalked, a gigantic conqueror, 
over the wastes of Eussia? To strike irregularly then was 
Wellington’s only resource. To strike without regard tu’ 
rules, trusting to the courage of his men and to fortune to 
.bear him through the trial triumphant. Was such a crisis to 
be neglected by a general who had undertaken on his own 
judgment to fight the battle of the Peninsula? Was he to 
give force to the light declamation of the hour, when general 
ofiicers in England were heard to say that every defeat of the- 
Prench was a snare to decoy the British further into Spain 1 
Was he to place the probable loss of a few thousand men, 
more. or less, in opposition to such a conjuncture, and by 
declining the chance offered show that he despaired of success 
himself? What if he failed? he would not have been, save 
the loss of a few men, worse off than if he had not attacked : 

, in either case he would have been a baffled general with a 
sinking cause. But what if he succeeded? The horizon was 
. bright ■with the coming glory of England! 
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BOOK THE SE'^TENTEENTH. 

CHAPTEE I. 

The English cabinet neither tmderstood nor duly appreciated 
the importance of Wellington’s winter campaign; hut the 
French saw with anxiety that he had snapped the chain binding 
him to Lisbon and acquired new military bases on the 
Guadiana and the Agueda; that he could choose his field of 
, battle and Spain would soon fed the tread of Ids conquering 
soldiers. Those soldiers seeing only the enemy, desired 
to he led forward, but their general liad still to encounter 
political obstacles. In Spain the leading men, occupied uith 
personal intrigues pernicious projects for the reduction of their 
revolted colonics and their new constitution, neglected the 
war at home. In Portugal and the Brazils a jealous opposi- 
tion to the English general kept pace Avith his successes. In 
England, the cabinet, swayed by PcrccAuI's narrow policy, 
vacillated betAveen a desire to conquer and a fear of expense. 
The Wings, greedy of office nnd dexterous in parliamentary 
j^olitics, deafened the country' Avith their clamour; the public, 
deceived ns to the nature of the contest Avondcred hoAV 
the French kept the field, and with the ministers still doubted 
Avhether their general was a great man or an impostor. Lord 
"Wellesley’s resignation and the consequent jrrcdoininimco of 
the PcrccA'al faction left small hope of a successful tenninnfiou 
to the war; but Wellington had studiously avoided political 
intrigue and hi.s brother’s retirement did not nfiect bis per- 
sonal position: he Avas .still the general of England, niidc- 
graded by factious tics, responsible to bis country only for bis 
actions. The ministers might, lie said, relinquish or continue 
the struggle, .supply his AA'nnts, or defraud the Iiojus of (ho 
nation by timorous economy, his cfibrls must be proportioned 
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to his means ; if they were great so would he his enterprises ; 
hut he felt assured the people of England would not endure to 
forego triumph for a niggard parsimony. It was in this 
temper he had besieged Badajos, and soon afterwards political 
uffairs in England assumed a new form. 

Lord Wellesley openly denounced Perceval’s mismanage- 
ment of the war, the public mind was unsettled, and the prince 
regent, his year of restrictions having expired, invited the 
Whigs to join in a new administration. But the heads of that 
faction would not share place with Perceval, and he, master of 
the secrets relating to the detestable persecution of the 
princess of Wales, could not be removed. .On the 11th of 
May he was however killed in the House of Commons, and that 
horrible crime was politically no misfortune to England or 
the Peninsula. Fresh negotiations upon a more enlarged 
scheme of policy were then commenced, but personal interests 
again prevailed. Lord Liverpool would not unite with lord 
Wellesley; the Grey and Grenville faction would not serve 
their country without having the disposal of all the household 
offices; lord Moira, judging a discourtesy to the prince regent 
too high a price to pay for their adhesion refused that con- 
ffition, and the materials of a new cabinet being drawn from 
the dregs of the Tory faction lord Liverpool became prime ' 
minister. It was unfortunate that lord Wellesle/s vigorous 
talent should have been rejected for lord Liverpool’s mediocrity, 
but this remnant of a party, too weak to domineer, proved 
less mischievous with respect to the Peninsula than the pre- 
ceding governments. There was no personal interest opposed 
to Wellington, and the military policy of the cabinet yielding 
by degrees to the attraction of his ascending genius was finally 
absorbed in its meridian splendour. Many practical improve- 
ments had also been growing up in the official departments, 
especially in that of war and colonies, where sm Henry Bunbuiy, 
the under-secretaiy, an able officer experienced in the wants 
of an army on service, had reformed the incredible disorders 
which pervaded that department during the first years of the 
•Contest. The result of the political crisis was therefore com- 
paratively favourable to the Peninsula contest, the stoiy of 
which, shall now be resumad. . 
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If Wellington, pursuing his o\ra views, had ovcrfchromi 
Soult on the banks of the Guadalquivir and destroyed the 
French arsenal at Seville, his campaign would have ranked 
amongst the most hardy and glorious that ever graced a 
general; and it is no slight proof of the uncertainty of war, 
that combinations so extensive and judicious should have been 
marred by the negligence of a few secondary authorities at 
points distant from the immediate scenes of action. He had 
indeed under-estimated the force opposed to him both in the 
north and south ; but the bravery of his troops and the moral 
power of recent success would have borne that error. And 
his profound judgment was manifested in the foresight -with 
which he examined and provided for every contingency, although 
his calculations, embracing the whole system in the Peninsula, 
were necessarily dependent upon the ill-judged operations and 
the negligent concert of men over whom he had little influence : 
all his successes were snatched from the midst of conflicting 
political difficulties, as gems brought up from the turbulence 
of a whirlpool. Thus when Castafios, captain-general of 
Galliciu as well as of Estremadura, went to the latter province 
after the recapture of Rodrigo, Wellington nd\dscd him on all 
the probable movements of the enemy during the siege of 
Badajos. Mormont, he told him might march into Estrema- 
dura •with or without the divisions of Souhnm and Bonnet.- 
In either case Abadia should enter Leon, and according to 
his means attack Astorga, Benevente, Zamora, and the other 
posts fortified by the enemy there; and Carlos d’Espaun, 
Sanchez, Saomil, in fine all the partidas of Castillo and the 
Asturias, even Mcndizabcl, who was then in the Jlontnfia St. 
Ander, should come to Abadia’s assistance. He promised that 
the Portuguese cavalry under Silveira and Bnccellnr should 
pass the Spanish frontier, and showed that twenty-five thou- 
sand men could thus be put in motion on hinnnont’s rear, 
and a powerful diversion effected in aid of the siege of Badajos 
and the invasion of Andalusia. TJicn he considered the c.asc of 
Gallicia being invaded by five divisions of the army of Portugal, 
while the three other divisions and the cavalry then in the 
valley of the Tagus and about Bcjar acted in concert mth 
Soult. To help Abadia against that attack, B.icccllar and 
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. Silveira had orders to harass the left flank and rear of the 
French ■with infantry and cavalry as much as the nature of 
.the case would admitj regard being had to the safety of their 
raw niilitiaj and to their connexion with the right flank of the 
.Gallician army, whose retreat was to be by Orense. But the 
French instead of falling on Gallicia might invade Portugal 
north of the Douro, Abadiawas then to harass their right 
flank and rear while the Portuguese opposed them in front : 
and whether they fell on Gallicia, Portugal or Estremadura, 
^Catlos d’Espana and the partidas and Mendizabel would , have 
an open field in Leon and Castille, 

Lastly, the operation which really happened was considered, 
.and to meet it Wellington’s arrangements were) as we have 
■seen, calculated to cover the magazines on the -Douro and the 
,Mondego; 'and to force the enemy on to the barren difiieult 
line of country leading toward Gastello Branco, while Abadia 
and the guerilla chiefs entered Castille and Leon on his rear. 
.Carlos d’Espana had also been ordered to break down the 
.bridges on the Yelte^ and the Huebra in front of Bodrigo, 
.and that of Barba de Puerco on the Agueda. Marmont 
.would thus have been delayed two days, and the magazines both 
at Gastello Branco and Celorico saved by the near approach 
of the allied army, but Espana did none of these things, 
neither did Abadia nor Mendizabel operate so as to be felt; 
and their remissness, coupled mth the other faults noticed, 
marred Wellington’s defensive arrangements and brought him 
.back to fight Marmont. When that general passed the 
Agueda in retreat, the allies in default of the provisions so 
foolishly sacrificed at Gastello Branco could not follow, and the 
.distant 'magazines on the Douro and Jlondego were the only 
resources. Then also Eodi-igo and Almeida were found uh- 
'pro'vided, and ere they could be furnished and the inter- 
mediate magazines on the communications restored it was too 
late to invade Andalusia. For as the harvest ripens there 
early in June,’ and a fortnight later in Estremadura, Marmont 
could have followed march by march; and Napoleon had 
.repeatedly told him that he had only to watch "Wellington, 
•because a temporary absence from Castille was of little con- 
sequence while the army of the north guarded the' 
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tounication 'witli France. Thus the greater means and better 
arrangements for supply rvould have been lost for the allies, 
and the discontent of the Bodrigo garrison and the approach 
of a new battering-train from France made it dangerous to 
move far from that fortress. Moreover Castaiios like his 
predecessors failed to bring the Gallician army into activity, 
and again painfully proved that no aid would come from that 
quarter. 

Wellington, yielding to necessity, then revolved other pro- 
jects. The harvest north of the Gredos and Gata mountains 
being much later than in Estremadura and Andalusia, would 
preserve his commissariat superiority in the field longest there; 
and a decisive blow given to Marmont would certainly relieve 
Andalusia, because Madrid would then fall, and Soult, cut off 
from the great communication with France, would fear to 
remain. Hence to force a battle upon Slarmont became the 
object of the moment, and it might be effected by a vigorous 
invasion of Castille; but a happy result depended on the 
relative skill of the generals and the numbers and goodness 
of the troops. IMarmont’s reputation was great, yet hitherto 
the essays had been in favour of the Englishman’s talents. 
The British infantrj- was excellent, the cavalry well horsed 
and more numerous than it had ever been; the French cavalry 
had been greatly reduced by drafts for the Eussian contest, by 
the separation ot the army of the north from that of Portugal, 
and by frequent and harassing marches. Marmont could 
indeed obtain horsemen from the army of the centre and tlic 
army of the north; but his orra were weak and his arfiilciy 
bad!}' horsed, whereas the allies’ guns were powcrfiiI!3‘ equipiu'd. 
Even* man in the British armj’ expected victor^', and this -was 
the time to seek it, because, without pitched battles the French 
could never be dispossessed of Spain, and thc\' were now eoni- 
parativcly wc.akcr than they had yet been or were rxperted 
to be; for such was the influence of Napoleon’s sinjiondous' 
genius, that bis complete .succc.ss in Piiissi:! and retuni to (he 
Peninsnla with ovenvhclming forces was not doubted ( ven by 
tbe British commander. The time and chances were there- 
fore propitiou'^’, and it was only ncce--'.'irj- to coml-inr- the 
primary and secondary operations so as to isolate Mainifint 
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long enough to force a battle. If that result W'as not obtained, 
there -vrould still be a gain, because the inarch of the other 
generals to lus'.aid TTOuld relieve many places and give the . 
SpaniaiHls opportunities to act, irhich nvas always the basis of 
Welb’ugton’s plans : in' fiiie, while he bad Portugal as a strong- 
hold for retreat any offensive movement beyond her frontier 
could not fail to hurt the Prench. . , . 

To effect this isolation of Marmont’s army the first con- 
dition was to be early in the field as the rainy season would 
permit, and before the coming harvest . 'enabled , the other 
Prench armies to move/ But Marmiont could avail himself 
■ in accession, of the Tonnes' and the Douro to protract the 
campaign until the ripenmg of ;the -.harvest .'enabled reinforce- 
ments to'join.himj- and hence the security of the allies’ flanks-, 
andjear.dilring the-.op^tions, and -of their retreat if over- 
powered, was ito be .previously looked, to. Soiilt- might attack ... 
HOI with superior numbers, ~or detach a force across. -the- 
- Tagus, which in conjimction -Nvith the army , of the centre, now 
directed ;by Jdurdan, could advance upon - .Portugal by the 
valley of the Tagus. ' Boats and , maga^nes supplied from 
Toledo and Madrid were already being, collected at the fort of 
Lugar Hueva near Almaraz, and from thence as from a place 
of arms the Prench could.move -uj^on , Coria, Plasencia, and ' 
Gastello Branco, ..menacing 'Abi-antesj • Celorico, Ciudad ., 
Eodrigo, and. Almeida, while detachments 'froniy.the "army 
of the north reinforced the army of Portugal.- -But to ob-vdate 
this Inst danger Tfellington planned one of those enterpidses 
which are regarded with astonishment ■ when achieved, and 
attributed to madness when they fail. ■ 

SUKPniSE OF, ALUAEAZ. ‘ ' 

It has been before stated that the left bank of the Tagus 
from Toledo to Almaraz is lined with rugged ^mountains, the 
ways through which,! impracticable for an army, are difficult 
even for small dh-isionsj-T^tbat from Almaraz to the frontier 
of Portugal the country is more open, yet., still difficult, and 
the Tagus only to be ' crossed at certain points to which bad 
roads leading through mountains descended. But from 
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Almarar- to Alcantara all tlie bridges had been long mined, 
and those of Arzobispo and Talavera, situated bctn*ccn 
Almaraz and Toledo, were of Httle value because of the 
mountains, Soult’s pontoon equipage hud been taken in 
Eadajos, and the French had therefore no passage over the 
Tagus from Toledo to Portugal save by Marmont’s boat- 
bridge at Almaraz, which was protected by three forts and 
a bridge-head. One of those forts, called Eagusa, was a 
magazine, and though not finished was very strong, being 
flanked with a field work and having within it n ioopholed 
stone tower twenty-five feet high. On the south side of the 
Tagus the bridge had a fortified head of masonry, flanked by 
a redoubt called Fort Napoleon, placed on a height in advance. 
This fort, imperfectly constructed inasmuch ns a wide berm in 
the middle of the scarp enabled escalading troops to land and 
refix their ladders, was strong, having a second interior 
defence -with a Ioopholed stone tower, ditch, drawbridge, and 
palisades. 

These w'orks, armed ■with eighteen guns and garrisoned 
\rith a thousand men, insured command of the river; hut the 
mountains on the left bank precluded the passage of an army 
towards lower Estroniadura s.avc by the royal road to Tru.'rillo, 
wiiich, five miles from the river, passed over the rugged Mira- 
bete ridge, on the summit of which other work.s ■were drawn 
across the throat of tiic pass. There wn.s also n large fortified 
house connected by smaller posts with the ancient watch- 
tower of Jlirabete, which itself contained eight guns and was 
surrounded by a rainjmrt twelve feet high. If all these forti- 
fications and the Roman road of the Puerto ilc Pico, ivhich 
■was being repaired, bad been comjdctcd, the communication 
between Soult and >Inrmont althougb circuiton-i would Imve 
been secure. Wellington fearing this, had ns before relates!, 
arranged a fine enterprise, with design to surprise tficiu 
previon.s to the siege of Uadajos; he wn-i then thwarted by 
the Portugticse government, but now dircetc-d Kill to ntteinjit it 
with a force of si.’c thousand men, iiicluding four Imndr. d 
cavalr}-, two field bittcrics, si.x iron twenty-four jionnd 
howitzers, and a pontoon train. The nTiir W'.is Jiov,- Iiow- 
uver one of c.'ctrcrnc delicacy. When the army was round 
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.Badajos 'the resistance of the - forts only was to he cared 
for. At this time Foy’s division was in. the valley of the 
Tagus— D’Armagnac occupied Talavera with troops from the 
army of the ■ centre— Droiiet : had eight thousand Joseph’s Cori 
infantry at Hinojosa de Cordoba, and .liis cavalry responflenoe,. 
was on the road to Medellin; he was consequently 
nearer to Merida than Hill was to Almaraz and might 
easily intercept his retreat. Soult also could detach a force 
from Seville, by St. Ollala, against sir William Erskine, who 
. was with the cavalry and the remainder of Hill’s infantry near 
Almendralejos. 

Wellington having considered these points sent Graham to 
. Portalegre with the first and sixth di-visions and Cotton’s 
cavalry, and thus, including Erskine’s corps, twenty thousand 
men- were ready to protect Hill; but Drouet might still inter- 
pose between him and Erskine and beat them in detail before 
Graham could come up, wherefore other combinations were 
made. First: The moment for action was chosen when Soult; 
!. having sent detachments in various directions to restore hi's 
communications in Andalusia, ' had marched himself with a 
division to Cadiz. Secondly: Humours adroitly spread, and 
demonstrations with the Portuguese militia of the Alemtejo,' 
caused the -French to believe ten thousand men were moving 
, down the Guadiana towards the Niebla, preparatory to the 
invasion of Andalusia, a notion upheld by the force under 
Graham, — by cavalry parties being pushed towards the 
Morena, — ^by restoring the bridge at Merida, ■with the avowed 
intention of sending Hill’s battering and pontoon train to' 
Almendralejos, — and by covering the Cordoba roads with 
. exploring ofBcers, who made ostentatious inquiries as to the 
French posts on that side of Andalusia. 

An unexpected difiiculty occurred at Merida. Two arches 
of the bridge had been broken, the opening was sixty Teet 
and large timber was scarce; Hill’s march was. thus danger- 
ously delayed, a' fortnight. On the 12 th of May however he 
crossed the Guadiana ■ and received his pontoons and hea-vy 
. ho'witzers, which came from- Elvas by the Montijo road, and 
it was a large convoy; for fifty country carts besides the guns 
and limber carriages were used for the pontoons, ladders; 
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and ammunition. The IStli lie readied Truxillo. Mean- 
while to mislead the French the partidas of the Gnadahipo 
mountains came down to different points between Almaraz 
imd Arzohispo, as if seeking for a place to cast a bridge that 
Hill might tmito with ■Wellington in the north. Foj’s spies 
gave him timely and true notice that Hill had crossed the 
Guadiana, but they also told him, and ho believed 
Sss. them, that general had fifteen thousand men, 

and that two brigades of cavalry followed: one 
report even raised his force to thirty thousand. 

On the 16th, Hill having reached Jaraicejo formed three 
columns and made a night march, intending to surprise 
simultaneously the tower of Mirabetc, tho fortified house in 
the pass, and the forts at the bridge of Almaraz. His left 
colunm directed against the tower was under general Cliownc, 
—-the centre, having the dragoons and artillerj’, moved by the 
royal road under general Long, — the right, composed of the 
fiftieth, seventy-first, and ninety-second regiments under Ilill 
in person, was to penetrate by the narrow and difficult way of 
La Cueva and Eoman Gordo to the bridge. Day broke before 
the columns reached their destination and all hopes of sur- 
prise were extinguished. This untoward beginning was 
nnavoidablc on the part of the right and centre column, but 
if Cbowne had not been negligent he might have carried the 
castle of ilir.abetc before daylight. 

An attentive examination convinced Hill that to reduce all 
the Mirabetc works he must incur more loss than w.as justifi- 
nble, and finish in such plight that he cmdd not 'afterwards 
take the forts at the bridge, the chief objects of his c.xpcdi- 
tion : 3 'et it was cnly through the pass of Mir.abctc that tho 
artillery could move against the bridge. In this dilemma, 
after losing the 17th and part of the 18tii in fruitless attempts 
to discover some opening through which to reach the vailfy 
of Almaraz with Ids guns, he resolved to leave them on the 
sicnr.a with the centre column, make a false attack on (ho 
tower vritli Cliowne's force, and secretly march Iiim=c!f by 
Eoman Gordo to storm the other forts defended by cigiitfcn 
guns and powerful garrisous I Tliis resolution was more bardy 
than it would appear v.itbout reference to the gcncrol sir.fc 
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of affairs. For his march had been secret and amidst various 
divisions of the enemy, and he was four days’ journey from 
Merida, his first point of retreat, — ^he expected Drouet would 
he reinforced and advance towards Medellin, and henc^ 
defeated or victorious at Almaraz, his own retreat would be 
difiicult, — exceedingly so if defeated, because his British 
troops eould not be repulsed with a small loss, and he should 
have to fall back through a difficult country, with soldiers 
dispirited by failure and burthened with wounded men. 
Then harassed in flank by Drouet, pursued by Foy and 
D’Armagnac, he would have been exposed to misfortunes, and 
eveiy slanderous tongue would have been let loose on the rash- 
ness of attaclring impregnable forts : a military career hitherto 
so glorious might thus have terminated in shame, but totally 
devoid of interested ambition Hill was unshaken. 

The troops remained concealed in their position until the 
evening of the 18th, and then the general, reinforcing his 
own column with the sixth Portuguese regiment a company 
of the sixtieth rifles and the artillerymen of the centre 
column, commenced the difficult descent of the valley. He 
designed to 'storm Fort Hapoleon before daylight and the 
march was less than six miles, but the leading troops only 
arrived a little before daylight and it was doubtful if the 
scaling-ladders, which had been cut in halves to thread the 
short narrow turns in the precipitous descent, would serve 
for an assault. Fortunately some small hills concealed the 
head of the column, and at that moment Chowne commenced 
the false attack on the castle of Mirabete. Pillars of white 
smoke rose on the lofty brow of the sierra, the heavy sound 
of artillery came rolling over the valley, and the garrison of 
Fort Hapoleon crowding on the ramparts were anxiously 
gazing at these portentous signs of war, when, quick and 
loud, a British shout broke on their ears and the fiftieth 
regiment, aided by a wing of the seventy-first, came bounding 
Over the nearest hills. 

Surprised the French were to see an enemy so close while 
the Mirabete was still defended, yet they were not unprepared, 
for a patrole of English cavalry had been seen from the fort 
on the 17th in. the pass of Eoman Gordo; and in the evening 
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of tlie IStli a ■woman of that ■vnllagc had carried exact in- 
formation of Hill’s numbers and intentions to Lugar Hueva. 
This intelligence had caused the commandant Aubert to 
march in the night -with reinforcements to Port Napoleon, 
•ndiich ■sras therefore defended by six companies, including the 
thirty-ninth French and the voltigcurs of a foreign regiment. 
Being ready to figl-t, -when the first shout was heard they 
turned their heads and •with a heavy fire of musketry and 
artillcrj' smote the assailants in front, while the guns of Fort 
Bagusa took them in flank from the opposite side of the 
river; yet a rise of ground only twenty yards from the ram- 
parts soon covered the British from the front fire and general 
Howard leading the foremost troops into the ditch com- 
menced the escalade. The great breadth of the berm kept oil 
the ends of the shortened ladders from the ])nrapct, but the 
soldiers who first ascended jumped on to the bci'in itself and 
drawng up the ladders planted them there, then with a 
second escalade they forced their over the rampart, when, 
closely lighting, friends and enemies went together into the 
retrenchment round the stone tower. Aubert was wounded 
and taken, the tower was not defended and the garrison fled 
towards the bridge-head, but the victorious troo])S would not 
be shaken off, they entered that work also in one confused 
mass with the fugitives who continued their flight over the 
bridge itself. Still the British .soldiers pushed their headlong 
charge slaj-ing the hindmost, and they would have pa'^sed the 
river if .some of the boats had not been destroyed in' stray 
shots from the forts which were now .sharply cannonading 
each other, for the English artillerymen had turned the giitis 
of Napoleon on Fort Kagusa. 

Many of the French leaped into the water and were 
drowned, the grcatc.it part were made prisoner.^, and to the 
nmnzement of the coiKpicrors the panic sjirc.ad to the other 
side of the river; the garrison of Fort I’agiFa, jdthough 
perfectly safe, abandoned that fort also and f!e<l witli the 
others along the ro-sd to Nav.al Hond. grenadier-f of 

the ninety-second, swimming over, hrottght h,-.ck fcvcral h/a'/i 
with which the bridge was rc-tored and Fort I'agtisi aho v.;-.* 
won. The towers and other works tverc destroyed, the .'.Sort 
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ammunition, i^rovisions, and boats burned, and in tbe .night 
the troops returned to tbe sieiTa above, carrying with them 
tbe colours of tbe foreign regiment and two hundred and 
fifty prisoners, including a commandant and sixteen other 
officers. The victors lost one hundred and eighty men, an 
officer of artillery was killed by his own mine after the action, 
and captain Candler, a brave man, fell at the head of the 
fiftieth gi-enadiers on the rampart of Fort Napoleon. Hill’s 
■first intention was to have directed a part of his column 
against the bridge-head, assailing both works together; but 
when the difficulties of the road marred that j^roject he fell 
on the nearest work with the leading troops, leaving the rear 
to follow as it could. This promptness was an essential cause 
of, success, for Foy, hearing on the 17th that the allies were 
at Truxillo, had ordered D’Armagnac to reinforce Lugar 
Nueva with 'a battalion, which being at Naval 
floral the ISth ndight have entered Fort Ragusa 
early in the morning of the 19th; it did not 
however move until eleven o’clock, and then meeting the fugi- 
tives on the road caught the panic and returned. 

• llirabete being now cut OS' from the right bank of the 
Tagus Hill was preparing to reduce it with his heavj" artil- 
lery, when a report from Erskine caused him in conformity 
with his instructions to commence' a retreat on Merida, 
lemdng Mirabete blockaded by the partidas of the neighbour- 
hood. Soult while at Chiclana had heard of the expedition 
the 19 th,' yet only desired Drouet to make a diversion in 
Estremadura without losing his communication with Anda- 
lusia; for the object of the enterprise escaped him, and think- 
ing he had only to check a movement which the king told 
him was made for the purpose of joining Wellington resolved 
to enforce Hill’s stay in Estremadura. In this view he 
recalled his detachments from the Niebla where they had 
just dispersed a body of- Spaniards at Castillejos, and then 
forming a large division at Seville purposed to strengthen 
Drouet and enable him to fight a battle. But that, general 
anticipating his orders had pushed an advanced guard of - four 
thousand men to Don Benito the 17th, and his cavalry 
■patroles passing the Guadiana on the 18th had scoured the 
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roads to Miajadas and Merida, •n-Iiilo Lallcmand’s dragoons 
drove back the British outposts on the side of Zafra, 

Confused by these demonstrations Erskinc reported to 
Graham and to Hill that Soult Avas in Estremadura Avith his 
Arholc army, AA'hcreupon Graham came up to Eadajos and 
Hill retired from Mirabctc. On the 2Gth ho reached Merida 
unmolested, and then Drouet AA-ithdrcAr his advanced guards 
and Graham returned to Gastello de Yidc. Hotwitlistandiug 
this error Wellington’s precautions had succeeded, for if 
Drouet had knoAvn Hill’s real object be Avould Avith the avIioIc 
of his troops, more than ten thousand, haA-c marched rapidly 
from hfedellin to fall upon him as he came out of the passes 
of Tnixillo, and before Erskinc or Gralmm could come to his 
aid; Avhereas, supposing be meaned to cross the Tagus bis 
demonstrations merely hastened the retreat and saved ^fira- 
bete. To strike Hill in the right place Avould however baA-e 
required nice arrangements and great actfrity, as bo could 
have made his retreat by the road of Caccrcs ns atcII ns by lliat 
of Jlcrida. 

Wellington altliough very discontented that Erskinc’s false 
alarm had rendered the success incomplete, avoided any 
public expression of displeasure, lest the enemy avIio had no 
apparent interest in presendng the post of Slirabcto should 
be led to keep it, and so embarrass the allies when Ibcir 
operations should require n restoration of the bridge of 
Almaraz. To the ministers lioAvcA-cr he complained that Ins 
generals, stout in action personally ns the poorest soldiers, 
Avcrc commonly so oA'cnvhelmcd with fear of rcspon-ibllity 
when left to themselves that the slightest movement of (he 
enemy dcpriA’cd them of their judgment, and they sjacful 
unnecessary nlnnn far and Aridc. Instead of cxpre^^iing bis 
Furpri'e, he should rather hoA'c reflected on the cause of this 
AYcaknc's. Every Dritidi genera! knew that Avithoul poivcr- 
fu! intcrerf his future proqiccfs and reputation for pa-t 
services Avould wither together under the flr^t Might of mi>' 
fortune ; that a sclfl'li govenunent would offer hint up ri vletini 
ton rni^judgirtg public and a rihr.hi pre-sAvitli whom stte-’.' 4 j.; 
the only criterion of merit. English general-, are i.m! rrat.t 
be prodigal of their Mood to gain npatatitm, hut tley arc 
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necessarily timid in command -wlien a single failure even 
•u'ithout a fault consigns them in age to shame and miseiy: 
it is however undeniable that Erskine was not an able officer. 
The king was equally discontented with Soult, whose refusal 
to reinforce Drouet had^ he said, caused the loss of Almaraz j 
and he affirmed that if Hill had been more enterprising, the 
arsenal of Madrid might have fallen as well as the depot of 
Almaraz, for he thought that general had brought up his 
whole force instead of six thousand men. 
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While the Anglo-Portup^csc army was thus ckansiu" and 
strengthening its position on the frontier of Portugal the war 
in other parts had not been favourable. It has been shown 
how Gallicia suffered from discord poverty and ill-success in 
the field ; that an extraordinary' impost had been resisted by 
all classes, especially at Coruna, and that the army torn 
by faction was become hateful to the people. In this state of 
affairs the seat of government was removed to St. J^ago, the 
troops in the Bierzo being placed under Portazgo. Tire pru- 
dent conduct and personal influence of Castafios who directed 
these changes soothed indeed the bitterness of faction, and the 
xegenoy then assigned sixty thousand men for the quota of 
the province: but the revenues were insnfiicicnt to put the 
troops already under anns in motion, and Castafios could not 
while Jlarmont was on the Agueda bring even one division 
into the field. As usual, application was made for English 
succours, yet it was admitted Castafios and the junta this 
time made unusual exertions to amcliorntc the soldicns’ condi- 
tion. Sir Howard Douglas Jiowcvcr still relied more on the 
warfare of the partidas, and Iii.s policy, nlrc.ady described, 
was beneficial ; yet it was so offensive to the regular ofiicers 
and the predominant faction in the Cortes, always jealous of 
the priestly infiucncc, that he was offered the command of six 
tboiFaml rcgnilars to detach Idm from the guerilla .systein. 
Indeed the partidas would now have hem entirely suj>jire- -cd 
by the supreme government if lord Wellington and sir 
Henry Wellesley bad not .strcmiou'^ly rupported the view.: of 
Douglas. 

From Salamanca to Inin the French commimirafimi wm 
continnally menaced by ib.e Gallieian and Asturian furc> by 
the English squadrouF, by the pnrti'bi of the d-; 
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Santander, of Biscay, of the Kioja, and those from Burgos, 
and the Liehana. The occupation of the Asturias, a division 
■constantly in the Montana, a corps threatening Gallicia, and 
the great strength of the array of the north were all conse- 
quences of this state of affairs, and the military comrnimication 
was thus laboriously maintained; hut the lines of correspondence, 
on which all - concert of movements depended, were very 
insecure, ‘ and Mapoleon continually excited his generals to 
seize- every lull in Wellington’s warfare to put don-n the 
bands. Without English succour he said they could not exist, 
and as the secret of their strength was on the coast all points 
■favouring their intercourse -with English vessels should he 
fortified: he even directed at this time, that the whole 
•army of the north should be employed merely to scour the 
lines of correspondence. With a view to this plan of opera- 
tions he had caused Santona to he made a very strong post 
■in the summer of 1811; and then Castro, Portagalete, 
•Berneo, Lesquito, and Guetaria were likewise fortified, and 
between those sea-ports all churches, convents, and large houses 
■hear the mouths of creeks and rivers were entrenched. The 
■partidas were thus debarred the coast and nearly effaced in 
the latter end of that year; but when the siege of Bodrigo 
caused Bonnet to evacuate the Asturias, the Montana was 
again open to the seventh army which was immediately suc- 
coured by Douglas, and being composed principally of par- 
tidas was twenty-three thousand strong. In March, 1812, 
■Napoleon directed Bonnet to re-occupy the Asturias, but the 
pass of Pajares was then choked -with snow and he waited for 
finer weather. 

.In May, Marmont ha-ving returned from Portugal, the 
order was. reiterated, and the French troops on the Orbijo, 
augmented to fifteen thousand, drew the attention of. the 
.Galhcians to that quarter while Bonnet passing the moun- 
tains of Leon -with eight thousand men re-occupied Oviedo, 
Grado, and Gihon, and established small posts communicating 
through the town of Leon -with the army of Portugal. Thus 
a new military line, was established which interrupted the 
Gallicians’ communication -with the partidas; the chain of sea- 
port defences was then continued to Gihon, a constant inter- 
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cozT^e "^ita Franca 'ites xnaniiained, ana thasa canro'rj ccm? 
safelj Lj Tvxr.ar vHca ot!bar?nre ~ould Lave Lnd to tmva! nr 
land esc-orted lij jsznj troops and in canrt-cnt canrar. 3£nr- 
E 2 onj at tas sance fcce spread ins troops in tne prorisco o: 
Leon, and, tnongn tarassed ai frst tns tands. fortined Tcra 
and Zamora caine Dcnro and csareried tlirc-e; convents at 
Salamanca into forts cm-aLln of Hnstainir^’ s xc-nnlnr sic-ne: tie 
Tsork; of Astorja and Leon, vere also improved, and posts 
entrenched at Benevenie, la 'Bzriezz, Castro Contrino and 
ether points. The lines of the Termes and Donro vere thns 
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men snSced to hold the Gallicians in the Eierzo and Pnerla 
de Senahria in check. Then the vast fertile p-lains of Le'n 
called the Tierrasde Chmposbelon^e-d to the French and their 
detachments soon chased away the bands. 

Sir Hotrard Donglas ohs ervln g thse things, and con- 
aidering also, if TTelimgton ehonld maize prC'gres in the 
coming campaign that near lines of commnmeaticn vrilh the 
sea vronld he desirable^ proposed that a poTcrfd s/jnadron 
trith a hattaiion of mannes and a battery of artillerr shomd 
be aecretiy prepenred for a littom! vmrhrB on the Biscay coast. 
On this snggestion sir Home Popham vas sent from England 
in Hay ivith a sgnacron, having cn board rcsiing-h/Mnrs, 
arms, clothing, and ammzmition for tie portidas, mod all 
means to c£ect sadden cisembarhations. Bat tic mlnl-rcrv, 
never able to see the vnr in a tme point c: viev, vrere ahmys 
desponding or elated and sangnine beyond vrlrntren^'n vrar- 
ranted. Pepham vas ordered to seize some joint and bold it 
j/crmancn:Iy as an entranoe into Biscay Ly szbici tie Tr^-ioh 
might lo tznned, if, as in i£ 0 i, they vrere fo.'ced to ad' ;t the 
line of Ene Ebro I Nov at this yoried mere tin:a three hvr:- 
dre-d thonsnnd French soldiers vere Fa the Pcrir.j-cln cr.e 
hnr.'ired an'l tventy thonsar.d vcrc in ti.e n'.rti.'rn provir.c/-", 
vdtl.ont reclzoninr the army of the centre vd.'-'j conM 
also be tnme-d in that dirccticn, aenrly f.ftr then^m.d tr^rr 
crpresdy apjrcpriatcd to the provctlcn of thi^ very in - on 
vLiei £ thcn'cn'i marines vcrc to ro jxrmaacrnly t-t-.' 1 '=!. h 
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icn Cl the enemy being <iHvcn over 
~’'”ciz vas not vet commented! 
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, While Marmonfc was j'et in Beira, the seventh army and the 
partidas of the Montana were excited to aetlvity with sup- 
plies transmitted through the 'Asturian ports by Douglas, but 
the ferocity of the leaders 'was atrocious, hlina’s conduct 
was said to be revolting, and Merino having taken some hun- 
dred prisoners in April near Aranda hanged them all, sixty 
in retaliation for three members of the local junta put to 
death by the French; the others in the proportion of ten for 
each soldier of his who had been shot by the enemy! The 
ignoranee and the excited passions of the guerilla chiefs may 
be pleaded in mitigation; but to the disgrace of England 
Merino’s murders were recorded vdth complacency in the 
London newspapers and met with no public reprobation. 
There are occasions when retaliations may sto]) barbarity, yet 
the necessity should be clearly shown and the exercise^ 
restricted to the narrowest limits. Here sixty innocent per- 
„ sons were butchered to revenge the death of three, and no 
, proof offered that those three were slain contrary to the laws 
of war; but though the French committed many atrocities,, 
some in wantonness some in revenge, such savage deeds as 
the curate’s are inexcusable. What if Washington had hanged 
twenty English gentlemen of family in return for the death 
of captain Handy? or sir Henry Clinton had caused twenty 
American officers to die for the e.xecution of Andre? These 
atrocities are inevitable in a guerilla system not subordinate 
to the regular government of armies, and they recoil uppn 
the helpless people of the country who cannot fly from their 
. enemies. When the French occupied a district famine often 
ensued, because, to avoid distant forages, they collected large 
stores of provision from a small extent of country, and thus 
the guerilla system while it harassed the French without 
starving them harassed and starved the people. And many 
chiefs who dared not otherwise revenge affronts or private 
feuds would slay prisoners or stragglers so as to draw down 
French vengeance on an obnoxious village or district, and this 
produced associations of the people for self defence, by which 
the enemy profited. 

After this inhuman act Merino, finding a large convoy had 
marched from Burgos towards France endeavoured to intercept 
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itj and Slendizabel, ^vho, notmthstanding his defeat by Bonnet, 
had again gathered tsrelve hundred cavalry, came from the 
Liebana and occupied the heights above Bargos. The French 
immediately placed their baggage and foUovers in the castle 
and recalled the convoy, rvliereupon the Spaniards, dispersing 
in bands, destroyed the fortified posts of correspondence at 
Sasamon and Gamonal and then returned to the Liebana. 
But Bonnet had now re-occupied the Asturias, the remnant of 
the Spanish force in that quarter fled to ifendizabel and the 
■whole shifted as they could in the hills. SOna then disjdayed 
great energy. In Februaiy he repulsed an attack near Lodosn, 
and having conveyed the prisoners taken at Fnesc.a to the 
coast returned to Aragon and maintained a distant blockade 
of Zaragoza itself. In March he advanced with a detachment 
to Pina, captured one of Suchet’s convoys going to Meqni- 
nenza, and retired Avith his booty to Robrc.s, a -village on the 
eastern slopes of the >Sicrra de Alcubierre. He was there 
betrayed to Pannetier, who came with a brigade of the army 
of the Ebro so suddenly upon him that he escaped death •with 
difficulty. Ho re-appeared in the Rioja, and thoiigh chased by 
troops from the army of the north escaped without much 
loss and secretly gained the defiles of Navas Tolosa behind 
Vitoria, where, on the 7th of April, having still five thousand 
men, lie defeated a Polish regiment which was escorting the 
enormous convoy tiint had escaped the curate and Mcndiznbel 
at Burgos. Tlic booty consisted of treasure, Spanish prisoners, 
baggage, followers of the army, and officers retiring to France; 
all the Spanish prisoners, four hundred in number, were 
released and joined Mina, and it is .'aid that one million of 
francs fell into his hand', bc-stdes the equipages, arms, .'tores, 
and a quantity of church plate. 

On the 2.‘<th he ciiptured another convoy going from 
Valencia to France, but Abbf-, recently made goverrmr of 
Navarre, now directed combined movements from Pamjichm.a, 
Jeca, and f;angiic=a, ngain't him. And so vigoroudy did 
tills general, declared by Jfina to be the most fonr.idable of 
all his opponent', urge on tiic opcKitions, th.st after a rfrh'i of 
actions on the 2otii, 2Cth, .and 2ctli of 3Iay, the Sp, •.nidi 
chief, in bad jdight and with the utrno-t difficulty, e caj^d by 
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Los Arcos to Quardia in tlie Rioja: marslial Yictor seized , 
tlie opportunity to pass , into France with the re- 
. mains of the convoy shattered on the 7th, and all 
the hands in the north were discouraged ; hut 'Wellington’s- 
successes, and the confusion attending the departure of so 
many Freneh troops for the Russian war, gave a po-werful 
stimulus to the partisan chiefs in other directions. The- Empe- 
cinado, ranging the mountains of Cuenca and Guadalaxara,. 
pushed his parties close to Madrid, — Duran entered Soria and 
raised a contribution in the lo-wer touai, — ^Villa Campa, -Basse- 
cour, and Montijo, coming from the mountains of Alharracin,' 
occupied Molino and Oreguella, and invested Daroca, — Gayan,. 
taking post in the -vicinity of Belchite, made excursions to- 
the very gates of Zaragoza, — ^the Frayle, haunting ^ . 

the mountains of Alcanitz and the Sierra de Gudar, 
interrupted Suchet’s lines of communication hj' Morelia and 
Teruel, and along the right hank of the Ebro to-wards Tortoza. 
Finally, Gay and Miralles infested the Garriga on the left hank.. 

It was to repress these hands that the army of the Ebro, 
containing twenty thousand men of whom sixteen thousand 
were under arms, was formed by drafts from Suchet’s army 
and given to Reillc. That general repaired to Lerida, oecupied 
Upper Aragon -with his owir division, placed Severoli’s het-ween 
Lerida and Zaragoza, and Frere’s between Lerida, Barcelona, and- 
Taragona ; hut his fourth di-vdsion under Palomhini entered the' 
districts of Soria and Calatayud to connect Suchet wdtli Caffa- 
relli, who now commanded the army of the north. The imperial: 
guards, one di-vision excepted, having quitted Spain, this army,- 
including the governments and the reseive of Monthion, was- 
thus reduced to forty-eight thousand under arins; the reserve at- 
Bayonne w'as therefore increased to five thousand men, and Pa- 
lomhini was destined finally to reinforce Caffarelli and even to 
march if required to the aid of Marmont. ' Events however soon, 
caused Reille to repair to Navarre and broke up the army of 
the Ebro; wherefore it will be clearer to trace the operations 
of his di-visions separately in the order of the pro-vdnees 
towards which they were at first directed. • 

Palomhini relieved Daroca on the 23rd of Fehruar}-, and: 
finding that Villa Campa, Montijo, and Bassecour, waited for. 
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OPERATIONS IN ARAGON AND CATALONIA. 

After the tattle of AltafuUa in Catalonia, the fall of Penis- 
cola in Yalencia, and the arrival of Eeille’s first division on 
the Ebro, Decaen, -who had succeeded ilacdonald in Upper 
Catalonia, spread his troops along the coast irith a view to 
cut ofi" the communication between the British navy and the 
interior, where the Catalan army still held certain positions. 
Jjamarque ha'^ing a dhision of five thousand men seized and 
fortified Mataro in Fehruarj-, drove Slilans from Blanes and 
occupied the intermediate space, while detachments from Bar- 
celona fortified Moncada, Mongat, and Molino del Bey, to 
secure the plain of Barcelona. The line from Blanes to Calda- 
gues, including Cancts, St. Filieu, Palamos, and other ports, 
was strengthened and placed under general Bcarman, General 
Clement was posted in the -vicinity of Gcrona to guard the 
interior French line of march from Hostalrich to Figucras. 
Tortoza, ilequincnza, and Taragona were garrisoned Ijy de- 
tachments from Severoli’s di^dsion, which, quartered between 
Zaragoza and Lerida, was in communication with Bourke’s 
and Panneticr’s brigades of the first division of the army of 
reserve. Frere’s division was on the communication between 
Aragon and Catalonia, and a diUsion undpr Quesncl, composed 
partly of national guards, was in the Cerdafia. Finally a 
moveable reserve of eight thousand men enabled Dceaen to 
march from place to place as occasion required: but the 
supreme command of Yalencia, Aragon, and Catalonia was 
■with Suchet. 

Cardona, Bnsa, Seen d’Urgcl, and the Medns islands f-till 
belonged to the Catalan'!, and thej- had ten thousand men in 
the field. Lacy was at Cardona with S-ar-field’s divi-ion and 
some irregular forces, — Green was organizing an cxjif rimental 
corps at Montserrat, nc.ar which place Erolcs was ubo qu.ar- 
tcred, — Bovira continued about the mountains of O’ot — .Tuan 
Claros was now about the mountains of llostalrich, — 'Milans, 
Mnnso and the brigand Gros, driven from the coast line, kept 
the hills near Jfanre.-a, — Gay and Jlindlcs were on (be iliwo. 
But the communication with the o-.ast being cui <.!T all tlK-'C 
chiefs were in want of pro-idsions and stores, and the French 
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were forming new roads along the sea line beyond the reacdr 
of the English ship guns; ' Lacy, thus debarred the coast, fed 
his troops ^vitli difficulty and had a great number of prisoners 
and deserters to maintain in Cardona and Busa, because 
Coupigny fefused to receive them in the Balearic isles. 
In constant dispute with the junta and the generals he was 
abhorred by the people, and in his spleen desired Codrington to 
cannonade all the sea-coast totvns in the possession of the 
French, saying he tvould give the inhabitants timely notice : 
but he did not do so, and when Codrington reluctantly opened 
his broadsides upon Mataro, many of the people were slain. 
The Catalans, complaining of this cruel injudicious 
operation, affected Eroles more than ever, and 
Lacy therefore sent him with a few men to his 
native district of Talarn, ostensibly to raise recruits and niate 
a diversion in* Aragon, really to deprive him of his division and 
reduce his power. 

In the Catalan army however the distress became so great, 
that Sarsfield was about to force his way to the coast and 
embark his division to commence a littoral war- March 
fare, when Eroles having quickly raised and 
armed a new division entered Aragon, and Sarsfield followed 
him. After reaching Garus in the valley of Yenasque, Eroles 
menaced the district between Eraga and Huesca, but those 
places were occupied by detachments from Bourke’s brigade 
of the army of the Ebro ; Se'i’^eroli also arrived from Valencia, 
whereupon the Spaniard retired up the valley of the Isabena 
to some heights above Roda, a village on the confines of 
Aragon. He had only a thousand regular infan tiy, three 
guns and two hundred cavah'y,- having left five hundred men 
in the valley of Yenasque. Bourke knew this, and encouraged 
by the vicinity of Severoli followed hastily from Benavarre 
Avith tAvo thousand men of all arms. Eroles finding he must 
lose his men in the Yenasque or fight a battle, and expecting 
aid from Sarsfield, took a position rough in front and secured 
on both flanks by precipices beyond AA-hich the neighbouring 
partidas immediatel}'' gathered. Bourke keeping two battalions 
in reserve attacked with the third, but after a long skirmish, in 
which he' lost a hundred and fifty men and Eroles a hundred, 
VOL, rv, K 
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•was beaten, "was -n-ounded, and retreated to Monza in great confu- 
sion. Tliis combat, really bonourablc, was exposed to doubt and 
ridicule at the time by the extravagance of Erolcs’ despatch, 
wherein he affirmed that his soldiers finding their muskets too 
bot had made use of stones, and by this mode of action dcstroycil 
a thousand of the enemy! 

Severoli now advanced and Erolcs retired to Talam, where- 
upon the Italian general returned to Aragon. Jlcanwhile 
Lacy who had increased liis forces approached Cen*crn, and 
Sarsfield, accused by Erolcs of having treacherously abandoned 
him, joined Gay and Miralles on the hills about Taragona to 
straiten that place for provisions. Milans and Manso, also 
uniting, captured a convoy at Arenis do Mar, and the English 
squadron intercepted several vessels going to Barcelona. To 
meet this new commotion Decacn relieved Taragona on the 
26th of April, and then marched -with three thousand men 
towards Lerida, but, on the way, hearing Sarsfield was near 
Villa Franca, he took the road of Braffin and Santa Colonm 
instead of Momblanch, and suddenly turning to the nght 
defeated him, and then continued his own march by Cervera 
towards Lerida. Lacy immediately abandoned Lower Cata- 
lonia and concentrated Manso’s, Milans’, Green’s, and Sars- 
field’s divisions in the mountains of Olot; they were reduced 
in numbers but ho reinforced them with select somatcncs, 
called the preference companies, and seeing Decacn remained 
near Lerida, he marched rapidly against the convent of kfataro 
■with five thousand men, and ■with good hope, for the garri-tou 
■»vas only five hundred, the works not strong, and Codrington, 
who had anchored off Mataro at Lacy’s desire, lent some .ship 
guns, — ^j'ct bis sailors were forced to drag them to 
^ir.agton. po|j,t of attack, because Lacy and Green had, 
in breach of their promise, neglected to provide 
means of transport; 

A few hours’ firing broke the wall of the convent, but Lacy, 
bearing Decacn was cornintr, rai-ed the sii'go and luirkd flic 
English guirs without Codrington’s hnowicdgc; the JV.-nch 
found the.'C guns and carriid tlif-m into tii<‘ convi nt. vi t to 
cover his mi'-conduct the fipani-h gcni'ral '•.'id in the ofiii-'/d 
gazette they were nifcly rc-tmk.rkcd ! After thi^. di nput- 
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able transactiouj Manso, Avbo alone bad behaved ■well, ‘retired 
■with Mlans to Vicb, Lacy, went to Cardona, the French 
re- victualled Barcelona, and Eroles’ ancient division was to 
his great discontent turned -.over to Sarsfield, who took post 
near Molina del Key and remained there until the 5th of 
June when’ a detachment from Barcelona drove him to the 
Campo de Taragona. On the •14th Milans was defeated near 
Yich by a detachment from the Ampurdam, and Lamarque 
following Sarsfield into the Campo defeated him again on the 
24th nearVdla ISTueva de Sitjes: the Spanish general was 
wounded, yet made his way by Santa Colomo de Querault and 
Calaf to Cardona where he rejoined Lacy. Lamarque then 
joined .Decaen in the plains of Lerida, where all the French 
moveable forces were now assembled with a view to gather 
the hamst: a "vital object to both parties but attamed by the 
French. 

Lacy’s flight from Mataro, the several defeats of Milans and 
Sarsfidd, and the discontent of Eroles, disturbed the whole 
principality; and the general disquietude was augmented by 
the increase of aU the frauds and oppressions which the cml 
and military authorities under Lacy practised •with impunity. 
Everywhere there was a disinclination to serve in the regular 
army. The somatenc argued, that while he should be an ill-, 
used soldier under a bad general, his family would become 
.victims of French revenge or starve, because the pay of the 
re^Iar troops was too scanty’, were it even fairly issued, for 
his o'um subsistence; whereas by’ remaining at home he could 
nourish his family, defend it from straggling plunderers, and 
be ready to join the troops on great occasions. In some dis- 
tricts the people, seeing the army could not pro- 
tect them, refused to supply the partidas -ivith 
food, unless upon contract, not to molest the 
French in their vicinity; and the spirit of resistance would 
have entirely failed, if 'Wellington’s successes at Ciudad and 
■Badajos, and the rumour that an English ai-my was coming to 
•Catalonia, had not sustained hope. 

In the north, the partidas aided by’ Popham’s expedition 
had compelled Eeille to remove to Ifavarre that 
Calfarelli might turn his whole attention to the 
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side of r.i'oay and the Montana. Dccacn tlien received 
ciiarL^e <'f tin- Lower a^ well Upper Catalonia, which weak- 
cnni !uL and eonfu-'ion was produced by the arrival 

of Frdoli prifei rs .ind comieillor^ of state to organize a civil 
adiuiiii'tr.itioii. This im a-ure, o-'tcusibly to restrain military 
li( < iitioii-iK ss. }i,i<| jirob.ddy till- ultimate object of preparing 
CLtal"!!' I for an union witii Fr.mee, because the Catalans who 
Iia^. j ■ Miii.ir in-toins and a di.dietof their own scarcely call 
th' ill- ht' ''|i.i!ii,iriL Till -e ( M nts embarrassed the FVench 
army but tin .'r o« m ml pro;,-rf.s \i'.ible in the altered 
fuliim'- of till' j.ioplo, \\!ui-e entbti'i.i'-in was .stifled by the 
fo’l\ .ml lorniption of tin ir Ii.iiIiCn. llednccd in number, 
ii)--i.>-.d for pro\ i^'eniv, the t'.it.d.iu soldier-, deserted to the 
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extent may t'e gathered from a single fact. H’ot'n'ithstanding 
the enormous supplies granted by England the Catalans paid 
nearly three millions sterling for the expense of the war, 
besides conti’ibutions in kind, 3'et their soldiers were always 
distressed . for clothing, food, arms, and ammunition. This 
amount of specie might excite douht, were it not that here as 
in Portugal the quantity of coin accumulated from the expen- 
diture of the armies and navies was immense. Gold however 
is not always the synonyme of power in war or happiness in 
peace. Nothing could he more wretched than Catalonia. 
Singly the people were exposed to all the licentiousness of 
war; collectively to the robberies and revenge of friends and 
enemies. When they attempted to supply the British vessels 
the French menaced them Avith death ; when they yielded to 
such threats the English ships menaced them with bombard- 
ment and plunder. All the roads were infested Avith brigands, 
and in the hills large bands of people, whose families and pro- 
perty had been destroyed, watched for straggling Frenchmen 
and small escorts, not to make war but to live on the booty : 
when this resource failed they plundered their oAvn country- 
men. While the land was thus harassed, the sea SAvarmed 
Avith privateers of all nations differing from pirates only in 
name; and that no link in the chain of infamy 
might be wanting, the merchants of Gibraltar 
forced their smuggling trade at the ports Avith a 
shameless disregard for the rights of the Spanish government; 
Catalonia seemed like sotae huge carcass on which all manner 
of ravenous beasts all obscene birds ■ and all reptiles had 
gathered to feed. 
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^intliorizingresistance to contributions not named and demanded 
by proper ofEcers; and be employed tbe native authorities as 
be bad done in Aragon. All impolitic restrictions upon 
industry and traffic ivere removed, and the government of the 
invaders was thus found less oppressive than that of the 
Spaniards. 

Napoleon had, to punish the murder of the French residents, 
imposed a contribution too heavy as Suchet imagined ever to 
be paid; tbe emperor, however, calculating the resources of 
Valencia by a comparison with Aragon, would not abate the 
demand, and so exact was bis judgment, that when Suchet, 
accepted part in kind and gave discount for prompt pay- 
ment, this impost was satisfied with little pressure in one 
year. The current expenses of the troops were also pro- 
vided, and yet the people did not suffer as in other provinces, 
nor was their, industry cramped, their property so injured, as 
Tinder their, own government. Valencia therefore remained 
tranquil, and the mischief of negligence and disorder was made 
manifest by contrast. Aragon partook of the advantages of 
this conquest, so did Joseph’s court: the contributions were 
diminished in the former, and large sums were remitted to the 
latter to meet Napoleon’s grant of one-fifth of the war contribu-. 
tions in favour of the intrusive government. This prosperous 
state was. established, also in, the face of an enemy daily 
increasing in strength. For the regent, O’Donnel, liad given 
Blake’s command to his own brother Joseph, who collected 
the remains of the armies of Murcia and Valencia, raised new. 
levies, and dui’ing Suchet’s illness bad formed a fresh army of 
kwelve or fourteen thousand men in the neighbourhood of 
Alicant. In the Balearic isles also, Eoche andlVkittingham’s 
experimental divisions were declared ready to take the field, 
and fifteen himdred British troops commanded by general 
Boss arrived at 'Carthagena. To avoid the fever there these 
last remained on shipboard, and were thus more menaciug to 
the enemy than on shore, because they seemed to be only 
■awaiting the anival of a new army which the French knew to 
he coming from Sicily to the eastern coast of Spain. And as 
the descent of tliis army commenced, a remarkable episode in 
the histoiy of the war it is proper to relate its origin and 
^progress. 
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and the native Sicilian army, despised and neglected, was in- 
capable of ser\dce. Finally, instead of going to Spain with 
ten thousand good troops, he conld only send a subordinate 
general mth six thousand— British, Germans, Calabrese, Swiss, 
and Sicilians, — the British and Germans only being either 
morally or militarily well organized. To these however, 
B,oche’s and "Wliittingham’s levies, represented to be twelve or 
fourteen thousand strong, were added, the Spanish govern- 
ment having placed them at the disposition of general Maitland 
the commander of the expedition. Thus, in May, twenty 
thousand men were supposed ready for a descent on Catalonia, 
to which quarter Wellington advised them to proceed. 

- But now other objects were presented to lord William’s 
sanguine mind. The Austrian government, while treating 
with Napoleon was secretly encouraging insurrections in Italy, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, the Venetian states, the Tyrol, and S^vitzer- 
land. English as well as Austrian agents were active to 
organize a vast conspiracy against the French emperor, and 
there was a desire, especially on the part of England, to create 
a kingdom for one of the Austrian archdukes. Murat was 
discontented with France, the Montenegrins were in arms on. 
the Adriatic coast, and the prospect of a descent upon Italy in 
unison with the wishes of the people, appeared so promising 
to lord William that he stopped the expedition to Catalonia, 
reasomng thus : 

‘In Spain, only six thousand middling troops can be 
employed on a secondary operation and for a limited period, 
whereas twelve thousand British soldiers, and six thousand 
men composing the Neapolitan army of Sicily, can land in 
Italy, a grand theatre where success -will most efficaciously 
assist .Spain. The obnoxious Neapolitan force being thus 
removed, the native Sicilian army can be organized, and the 
new constitution established with more certainty.’ The time, 
also, he thought critical for Italy, not so for Spain, which 
would suffer but a temporary deprivation, seeing that failme 
in Italy would not preclude after aid to Spain. 

. Impressed -with these notions he sent the expedition to 
Palma in Sardinia and Mahon in Minorca, because, from those 
places, he could easily direct them against Italy, and mean- 
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condition on tlie Adriatic demanded tlirougli admiral Greig, 
commanding a squadron in the Mediterranean, that lord 
William should supply' lum mtli fresh arms, ammunition, and 
qirmdsions, and aid him -with an auxiliary force. That noble- 
man saw the absurdity of this scheme, but he was falsely in- 
formed that Tschichaqof ti'ustinsr to his good will had com- 
menced the march, he had thus only to choose between aiding 
an ally whose force if it arrived at all and was supplied by Eng- 
land would help his o^vn project, or permit it to ravage Italy 
and so change the people of that country from secret friends 
into deadly enemies. It would be foreign to this history to 
consider what effect the absence of Tscliichagofs army during 
the Russian campaign would have had upon Napoleon’s opera- 
tions, but this was the force whose march to the Beresina 
afterwards compelled the emperor to abandon Sinolensko and 
continue the retreat to AVarsaw. 

■ In the midst of these fiffairs the minister’s imperative 
orders to look only to the coast of Spain arrived. The nego^ 
tiation with the Russians was immediately stopped, the pro- 
ject of landing in Italy was relinquished, the minor expedition 
in the Adriatic was recalled; but the descent on Catalonia 
. had been delayed, its 'destination made l^no^vn to Silchet by 
the French • minister of war, and all his preparations were 
matured.’ Nor was this the only mischief produced by the 
English cabinet’s • vacillating policy. Lord AVilliam was 
empowered to raise money on bills for his own exigencies, and 
being desirous to form' a militaiy chest for his Italian enterprise,' 
invaded Wellington’s 'money markets. With infinite trouble 
and difficulty that general had just opened a source of supply 
at from five shillings and four-pence to five shillings and eight- 
pence the dollar, — ^lord William’s agents offered six shillings 
and eight-pence, swept four millions from the markets and 
seriously embarrassed the great 'operations. This unhappy 
commencement- of , the Sicilian expedition led to other errors, 
and its arrival on the coast of Spain ■ did not take place until 
after the campaign in CastiUe had commenced; but as its pro- 
ceedings connected the warfare of .Valencia immediately with 
that of Catalonia, and the whole with Wellington’s operations, 
they cannot be T)ro2jerly treated of in this place. It is how- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

: OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA AND ESTKEIIADUEA. - 

Previous to Hill’s enterprise against Almaraz, Soult, after 
driving' Ballesteros from tlie Ronda and restoring the commu- 
nication vritli Grenada, sent three thousand men into the 
Hiehla; partly to interrupt the march of some Spaniards 
coming from Cadiz to garrison Badajos, partly to menace 
Penne Villemur and Morillo, who still lingered on the Odiel 
■against the wishes of Wellington. Those generals immediately 
filed along the frontier of Portugal towards Estremadura, 
they were hastily followed by the Spanish troops sent from 
Cadiz, and the militia of the Algarves were called out to 
•defend the Portuguese frontier. Soult however remained on 
the defensive, for he still expected the advance of Wellington, 
which the approach of so many troops, the seeming reluctance 
to quit the Niebla, the landing of men from Cadiz at Aya- 
monte and the rumours set afloat by the British general 
appeared to render certain. Nor did the surprise of Almaraz, 
which he thought to he aimed at the army of the south and 
not against the army of Portugal, alter his Hews. 

Now the advantage gained by the fall of Eodrigo and 
•Badajos was clearl}' illustrated, Wellington could menace the 
north the south or the centre, the French generals in each 
quarter expected him and were anxious that the others should 
regulate their movements accordingly. None would help the 
othei’, and the secret plans of all were paralysed until it was 
seen on which side the thunderbolt would fall. This was of 
most consequence in the south, for Soult’s plans were vast, 
dangerous, and' ripe for execution. After the fall of Badajos 
he would not push a head of troops into Estremadura while 
Ins rear and flanks coulcl be assailed from Cadiz, Gibraltar, and 
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increasing forces of the allies in tlie south of Andalusia, ren- 
dered it extremely onerous, for Soult to press 'Wellington’s 
flank in Estremadura; it Avas therefore a profound modifica- 
tion of the emperor’s vieAvs to urge the king and Marmont 
to active operation in the north, AYhile he besieged Tarifa and 
Carthagena with an army in mass, ready for a sudden stroke 
in the field if fortune brought the occasion, it otherudse, sure 
of fixing a solid base for future operations against Portugal. 
He wished to commence the siege of Tarifa in May when 
'Wellington’s return to Beira had relieved him from the fear 
of an immediate invasion of Andalusia; but the failure of the 
harvest in 1811 and the continual movements during the 
winter, had so reduced his magazines of provisions and ammu- 
nition he could not move until the new harvest was ripe 
and fresh convoys had replenished his exhausted stores; his 
soldiers were on short allowance and famine raged amongst 
the people of the country. Meanwhile his agents in Morocco 
had so firmly re-established the French interests, that the 
emperor refused supplies to the British and fitted out a 
squadron to insure his subjects’ obedience. To counteract 
this, Viali, employed in the early part of the war by sir Hew 
Dalrymple, was sent by sir Henry Wellesley with a mission 
to the comt of Fez ; it failed from the intrigues of the 
notorious Charmilly, then at Tangier and unsuspected because 
conuected by marriage Avith the English consul there : indeed 
from a mean hatred to sir John Moore there Avere not want- 
ing persons in power Avho endeavoured still to uphold this 
man. 

When Soult’s plans were so far advanced, he earnestly 
demanded that all his detachments and sufficient reinforce- 
ments, together Avith artillery, officers, mone}^, and convoys 
of ammunition should be sent to him for the siege of Car- 
thagena. Pending their arrival, to divert the attention of the 
allies, he repaired to Port St. Mary AA'here the French had 
from the circumstances of the AA'ar in Estreniadura been a 
long time inactwe. He brought down AA’ith him a number of 
the Villantroy mortars, and having collected about thirty 
gun-boats in the Trocadero canal, commenced a serious bom- 
bardment of Cadiz, on the IGth of jMay. But Avhile thus 
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succoui’ the ' garrison of Mirabete. When he returned the 
partidas of the Guadalupe renewed the blockade, while Hill, 
now strongly reinforced from the north, advanced to Zafra, 
Drouet then fell back to Azagua, and Hill detached Penne 
Villemur' to his right and general Slade with the royals and 
third dragoon guards to his left, to secure the harvest. General 
. Lallemande had in the same view advanced with two French 
regiments of dragoons, whereupon Hill, seeking to cut him 
' off, directed Slade to enter a wood and await further instruc- 
tions; but Slade hearing Lallemande was not superior in 
numbers disobeyed his orders and not only drove the French 
with loss beyond the defile of Maquilla, a distance of eight 
miles, but galloped through in pursuit, riding amongst the 
foremost himself and allowing his supports to join in the 
tumultuous charge. In the plain beyond stood Lallemande 
with his i-eserves well in hand, and soon breaking the disr 
orderly mass thus rushing on him, killed or wounded forty- 
eight men, pursued the rest for six miles, recovered all his 
own prisoners and took more than a hundred including two 
officers. from his adversary: and the like bitter results Avill 
. generally attend what is called ‘ dashing' in war, which in 
other words means courage without prudence. Two days 
after tliis event the Austrian Strenondtz, whose exploits have 
been before noticed, marched -with fifty men of the same regi- 
ments to fetch off some of the English prisoners who had 
been left by the French under a slender guard in the village 
of JIaquiUa. Eighty of the enemy met him on the march, 
yet by fine management he overthrew them and losing only 
one man , himself killed many Freneh, then executing his 
mission, returned with an officer and twenty other prisoners. 

In this state of affaii’S the defeat of Ballesteros enabled 
Soult to reinforce Drouet with Barois’s division of infantry 
and two divisions of cavalry. They marched across the 
Slorena, but for reasons to be hereafter mentioned by the 
royal road of St. Ollala, a line of direction which forced 
Drouet to make a flank march by his left towards Llerena to 
form his junction, which was effected on the ISth. The 
allies then fell baek graduallj' towards Albucra, where being 
joined by four Portuguese regiments from Badajos and by 
von. IV. o 
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llic fifth Spnniyh nmiy, they fomod n lino of hattlc finni-lnng 
■twentj- thoxis.and infiintiy, tw'o fliousr.ntl five Imntlrcd caralry, 
and twenty-four guns. Drouct hid only twenty-ono thou- 
sand men, three thousand being ca.valry. with eighteen guns j 
the allies were therefore most numerous, but the Froneh nnny 
•wa-s better composed and battle seemed inevitable for both 
generals had discretionary orders. However the French 
ovalr}* did not advance further than Alnicndr.ilcjo.s, and Hill 
who had shown himself so daringr at Arovo IMolino and 
Alraaraa, now, -with an uncommon mnsteiy of ambit ion, 
lefraincd from an action wliich promised him unhounded fame, 
.simply bcenu.se be w.ns uncertain wliethcr tbc state of IVcl- 
liugton’s operations in Cactillc, then in full progrcs.s, would 
warrant one. Yet bis recent exploits had l)«-n so sj'lemlid 
that a great hattlc gained would, with the ns-isfance of envious 
malice, have piaccil his reputation on a level with Ti’eHiiig- 
ton’s. And liis desire to try hi.s fortnne w.as strong, for 
having received fresh instructions when some French eav.dry 
•cut oir two hundred Spaniards and a small Friti-^h po-t at 
Almandralcjos and Santa llarta, he quickly drove them from 
both places with lo.ss and forced Drouct to concent rate and 
retire to La Granja. The transactions wliieh cnsuc<l mu-t he 
reserved for another place, being entirely dependent on the 
gcncml combinations; and tho^c being of an intiic.ife nature 
<xmnot be unravelled until a notion 1ms been givin of that 
political elmos amid-t wliicb WcIlingtonV army ajip-mreii like 
tbc ark amidst tbc lowering cloud-5 and ri-ing uaterj of tho 
deluge. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POLITICAL SITUATION OF FILANCE. 

Napoleon’s unmatclied power of genius was now being dis- 
played in a wonderful manner. His interest bis inclination 
bis expectations were against war with Russia; but Alexander 
and himself, each hoping a menacing display of strength 
would reduce the other to negotiation, advanced step by step, 
until blows could no longer be avoided. The French em- 
peror being capable of sincere friendship had relied too much 
on the existence of a like feeling in the Russian emperor; and 
misled perhaps by a sense of his own energy, did not suffi- 
ciently allow for the daring intrigues of a court where secret 
combinations of the nobles formed the real governing power. 
That the cabinet of St. Petersburgh should be more than ordi- 
narily subject to such combinations at this period was the 
necessary consequence of the greatness of the interests involved 
in the treaties of Tilsit and Erfurth; the continental system 
had deeply injured the fortunes of the Russian noblemen, and 
their sovereign’s support of it was as nothing. During the 
Austrian war of 1809, when Alexander was yet warm from 
Napoleon’s society at Erfurth, the aid given to France was a 
■mockery, and the desire to join in a northern confederation 
was scarcely concealed at St. Petersburgh, where the French 
ambassador was coldly treated. The royal family of Prussia 
were indeed, at the same time, mortified by a reception which 
inclined them to side with France against the wshes of their 
people and their ministers, but in Russia, Romanzow alone 
was averse to declaring then against Napoleon. Austria, 
anticipating the explosion, was only doubtful whether the 
■ king of Prussia should be pmhshed or his jieople rewarded, 
whether she herself should befriend or plunder +’ ' 'archy 
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At that time also tlie Itussiau naval commander iu the 
Adriatic, being ordered to sail to Ancona for the puq>n^c of 
convojing irarmont’s troops from Dalmatia to Ital}-, said hh 
ships were not sea- wort hj-; yet secretly he told tlie governor of 
Trieste they would be in excellent order to assist an Austrian 
corps against the French! Tsehiebagors project of inarching 
upon Ital}' was also remarkable in a political view; for it was 
to be made without Alexanders knowledge and conducted 
upon princijdcs agreeable to the wishes of the peojde. At a 
later period in 1812 admiral Grieg also prnjwscd to jduce 
an auxiliary Russian army under either Wellington or lord 
William Bentinck, and it was ncccptcd; but the Russian am- 
bassador in London unequivocally declared the enijteror knew 
nothing of the matter! 

With a court so situated angrj' negotiations rendered war 
inevitable, and the Russian cabinet, which bad determined on 
hostilities though undecided as to the time, knew of the secret 
proceedings of Austria in Italy and of Murat’s discontent. 
The Hollanders also desired independence, and the decji hatred 
the Pnissian people bore towards France v.-as notorious. Ber- 
nadette, resolute to cast down the ladder by veliicli be n>-e, 
was the secret adviser of these practices in Italy, and w,h 
also in communication with the Sjianianb. Thus Hajioleon, 
Jinving n war in Sj>ain which required three humlred thotr.nid 
men to keep in a balanced state, was forced by rt'-bth”. . cir- 
cnin-tanccs into nnotlier and more formidable eontc t in ih" 
distant north, when the wlndo of Enrojic was prejiaied to ri ie 
upon hi- lines of conimnnicatniu nml whci hi^ isttn-ivc 
sca-frouti'-r was expo,,ed to tiie all-j-owcrfid navy of Gnat 
Rritahi. A conqueror’^ nnreh to jindd ‘ 'oeh ihm- 

gers n.is a dc'igu more i.t-f, more bsnh, n.'orc a toimd.’i!;; 
than e'ur lafore enterol the itna^ina’Iou of intn; yet it wu;. 
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renewed in his person, and the two hundred thousand French 
soldiers arrived on the Niemen in companj’- with two hundred 
thousand allies. 

On that river four hundred thousand troops, — I have seen 
the imperial returns, — were assembled by this wonderful man, 
all disciplined warriors and proud of the unmatched genius of 
their leader. Yet in that hour of dizzy' elevation, Napoleon, 
sensible of the inherent weakness of a throne unhallowed by 
time, described in one emphatic phrase the delicacy of his 
political position. For when on the banks of the Niemen he 
saw twelve thousand cuirassiers, with armour flashing in the 
sun and cries of salutation pealing in unison with the thunder 
of the horses’ feet, passing like a foaming torrent towards the 
river, he turned towards Gouvion St. Cyr, whose republican 
principles were notorious and thus addressed him. 

'No monarch ever had such an army?’ 

• ‘No, sire.’ 

‘The French are a fine people they deserve more liberty 
and thej- shall have it; but St. Cyr, no liberty of the press ! 
That army mighty as it is could not resist the songs of 
Paris !’ 

Such then was the nature of Naj^oleon’s power that success 
alone could sustain it; success which depended as much upon 
others’ exertions as upon his own stupendous genius, Tor 
Russia was far distant from Spain. It is said, upon what 
authority is unknown, that at one moment he resolved to con- 
centrate all the French troops in the Peninsula behind the 
Rbro during this expedition to Russia, but the capture of 
Blake’s force at Valencia changed his views. Of this design, 
there are no traces in the military movements, nor in Joseph’s 
correspondence captured at Vitoria; and there are indica- 
tions of a contrary design ; for at that period foreign agents 
were detected examining the lines of Torres Vedras, and on a 
Frenchman who killed himself when aiTcsted in the Brazils 
.were found proofs of a mission for the same object. Nor is 
it easy to discern why tlu-ee hundred thousand men should be 
crowded on a narrow slip of ground and fed from France, 

, already overburthened with the expenses of the Russian war, 
when if rightly handled they could have maintained them- 
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been repressed. JTo-w Poland bas fallen and Eussia stalks in: 
tbe plenitude of ber barbarous tyranny. 

Political state of England . — The new administration, though, 
despised by the country rvas not the less powerful in parlia- 
ment, and its domestic policy was therefore characterised by 
all the corruption and tyranny of Mr. Pitt’s system without 
his redeeming genius. The press was persecuted wth malig- 
nant ferocity, and the government sought to corrupt all it 
could ,not trample upon. Eepeated successes had rendered 
the Peninsula contest popular with the ardent spirits of the 
nation, and war-prices passed for glory with merchants, land- 
owners, and tradesmen; but as the price of food augmented 
faster than the price of labour the poorer people suhered; 
they rejoiced indeed at their country’s triumphs because the 
sound of victory is always pleasing to warlike ears, but they 
were discontented. Thinking men, unbiassed by faction and 
not dazzled by military splendour, perceived in the enormous^ 
expenses incurred to repress the democratic principle and in. 
the consequent transfer of property, the sure foundation of 
future reaction and revolution. The distress of the working 
classes produced partial insurrections, and the nation at large 
was beginning to perceive that the governing powers, whether 
representative or executive, were rapacious usurpers of the 
people’s rights; a perception quickened b}' malignant pro- 
secutions, by the ipsolent extravagance vrith which the publie 
money was lavished on the family of Perceval, and by the 
general profusion at home while lord Wellesley declared the 
war languished for want of sustenance abroad. 

Napoleon’s continental system, although in the nature of a 
sumptuary law which the desires of men will never suffer te 
exist long in vigour, was yet so efiBcient that the British 
government was driven to encourage and even protect illicit 
trading, to the detriment of mercantile morality. The island 
of Heligoland was the chief point of deposit for this commerce,, 
and by trading energy and the connivance of continental 
governments the, emperor’s system was continually baCled. 
Nevertheless its effects wiU not quickly pass away. It pressed 
sorely upon the manufacturers at the time, created rival esta- 
blishments on the continent, and awakened ’> '^ ■many a 
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Hence tlie sdieme of mediation, revived in April by lord 
Castlereagb, ivas received by the >Spaniard3 vdth outward cold- 
ness and a secret resolution to reject it altogether: nor were 
they in want of reasons to justify their proceedings. For the 
mediation, commenced by lord Wellesley when the quarrel 
was yet capable of adjustment, v/as novr renewed when it 
could not succcetL English commissioners were to cany it 
into execution and Infantado was to join them on the part of 
)Sj>ain. 3fr. Stuart v/as to have been one of the commission 
3Ir, Sydenham being to succeed him at Lisbon, bnt finally he 
remained in Portugal and Sydenham joined the commission, 
which he thus dcescribecL 

‘ I do not understand a word of the Spanish language, lam 
unacquainted with the Spanish character, I know veiy little of 
Old Spain, and I am quite ignorant of the state of the colo- 
nics, yet I am part of a commission composed of men of dif- 
ferent professions, views, habits, feelings, and opinions. Tlie 
mediation proposed is at least a year too late, it has been 
forced upon the government of Old Spain, I.havc no confi- 
dence in the ministers who employ me, and I am fully per- 
suaded they have not the slightest confidence in me.’ 

It was essential to have Bardaxi’s secret article, whicli 
required England to join Old Spain if the mediation failed, 
withdrawn j but this could not be done without the consent of 
the Cortes, and publicity would have ruined the credit of the 
mediation vritli the colonists. 2sor would the distrust of the 
latter have been unfounded, for though lord Wcllc.sley had 
ofiered the guarantee of Great Britain to any arrangement made 
under her mediation, his successors would not do so ! ‘ They 

empower us,’ said 3Ir. Sydenham, ‘ to negotiate and sign a 
tre-aty but will not guarantee the execution of it ! Hy opmion 
is that the formal .signature of a treaty by plc-nipotentiane.s is 
in itself a solemn guarantee, if there is good faith and fiiir 
dealing in the transaction j and I believe that this opmion will 
be confirmed by the authorify of every irriter on the lav/ of 
nations. But this is certainly not the doctrine of our present 
mini-sters, they make a broad distinction bt^tween the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty and the intention of seeing it duly obser/cd.’ 

Pailure wasbicvitable. The SjKiniards wanted the commis- 
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sioners to go first to tlie Caraccas, ■where the revolt being full 
blown nothing could be effected; the British government 
insisted they should go • to Mexico -where the dispute had not 
been pushed to extremities : and after much useless diplomacy 
which continued until the end of the year the negotiation as 
Mr. Sydenham had predicted proved abortive. 

• ' In March the new constitution of Spain was solemnly 
adopted, and a decree settling the succession of the crown was 
promulgated. The infant Francisco de Paulo, the queen of 
Etruria, and their respective descendants, were excluded from 
the succession, which was to fall to the princess Carlotta if 
the infant Don Carlos failed of heirs, then to the hereditary 
princess of the Two Sicilies, and so on, the empress of France 
And her descendants being especially excluded. This exhibi- 
tion of popular power under the pretext of baffiing Napoleon’s 
schemes struck at the principle of legitimacy. And when 
the extraordinary Cortes, deciding that the ordinary Cortes- 
•udiich ought to assemble every year should not be convoked 
tmtil October 1813, seemed to itself a tenure of power for two- 
years instead of one, discontent increased at Cadiz and in the 
provinces, — close connexion being kept up between the mal- 
contents and the Portuguese government which was then the- 
strbnghold of arbitrary power in the Peninsula. The local 
junta of Estremadura adopting Carlotta’s claims in their whole- 
extent, communicated secretly -with the Portuguese regency, 
and more openly ■with Mr. Stuart, proposing to replace all 
acting pro-vincial authorities with persons acknowledging Car- 
lotta’s sovereignty, and declaring they would abide by the new 
constitution only so far as it acknowledged what they called 
legitimate power: in other words the princess was to be sole 
regent. Yet this party was not influenced by Carlotta’s 
intrigues, for they would not join her agents in anj' outcry 
against the British ; they merely resisted democracy, and they 
derired to know how England would view their proceedings. 
The Biscayans angrily rejected the new constitution as opposed 
to their ancient pri-vdleges; the other provinces received it 
coldly; and the abolition of the inquisition, now openly agi- 
tated, gave a point around which rallied- all the clergy and 
all the clergy could influence. The Cortes thus assailed was. 
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also -vreakened by its own factions, yet the republicans gained 
etrength, for lord William Bentinck’s new constitution in 
-(Sicily encouraged them, alarmed their opponents in Spain, and 
produced fear and distrust in the government of Portugal. 
Amidst the varying subjects of interest however, the insane 
project of reducing the colonies by force remained a favourite 
vith all parties ; nor was it in relation to the colonies only, 
that, while demanding aid from other nations in the names of 
freedom justice and humanity, they showed themselves devoid 
of those attributes themselves. ‘The humane object of the 
abolition of the slave-trade has been frustrated,’ said lord 
C'astlereagh, ‘ because not only Spanish subjects but Spanish 
■public officers and governors in various parts of the Spanish 
colonies are instrumental to and accomplices in the crimes of 
the contraband slave-traders of Great Britain and America, 
furnishing them with flags, papers, and solemn documents to 
entitle them to the privileges of Spanish cruizers, and to 
represent their property as Spanish,’ 

With respect to the war all manner of mischief was abroad. 
The regular cavalry had been entirely destroyed, and when 
with the secret permission of their own government some 
■distinguished Austrian officers proffered their services to the 
regency to restore that arm they were repelled, Nearly all 
the field artillery had been lost in action, the arsenals at Cadiz 
were exhausted, most of the heavy guns on the works of the 
Isla were unserviceable from constant and useless firing, the 
stores of shot diminished in an alarming manner, no sums were 
nppropriated to the support of the founderies and the British 
artillery officers’ remonstrances only produced a demand for 
English money to put the founderies into actirity. To crovm 
the whole, Abadia, recalled from Gallicia at the express desire 
of sir Henry Wellesley because of his bad conduct, was now 
made minister of war. In Ceuta, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of a small British force, the Spanish garrison the galley 
slaves and the prisoners of war, who rvere allowed to range at 
large, joined in a plan for delivering that place to theMoors ; not 
from treachery but to avoid standng, a catastrophe only staved 
off by frequent assistance from the magazines of Gibraltar. 
Ceuta might then have been acquired by England in exchange 
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for tlie debt due bj' Spain, and general Gampbelb urged it on 
lord Liverpool but be rejected tbe proposal, fearing to awaken 
jealousy. Yet tbe notion- came originally from tbe people 
themselves, and that jealousy which he feared was already in 
full actmty, being only another name for the democratic spirit 
then rising in opposition to the aristocratic principle upon 
Avhich England afiorded her assistance to the Peninsula. 

' The foreign policy was not less absurd than the home 
policy^ though necessarily contracted. Castro, the envoy at 
Lisbon and agreeable both to the Portuguese and British 
authorities, was replaced by Bardaxi -who was opposed to both. 
This man having been just before sent on a special mission to 
Stockholm to arrange a treaty -with that court was referred 
to Eussia for his ansv'er, so completely subservient was Ber- 
nadette to the czar : one point however was characteristically 
discussed by the Swedish prince and the Spanish envoy. 
Bardaxi demanded assistance in troops, Bernadotte wanted a 
subsidy which was promised without hesitation, but when secu- 
rity for payment was desired the negotiation instantly dropped 1 
A treaty of alliance was ho-wever concluded between Spain 
and Eussia in July, and while Bardaxi was thus pretending to 
subsidize Sweden, his own government by unceasing solieita- 
tions extorted from England a million of money with arms, 
and clothing for one hundred thousand men, in return for- 
which five thousand Spaniards were to be enlisted for the 
.British -ranks. 

• To raise Spanish soldiers was a favourite project -with many 
English ofiicers who still believed in Spanish heroism. Gene- 
ral Graham had not disdained to offer his services and Joseph 
Avas disquieted; for the Catalans had before formally demanded 
such a policy and a lUie feeling Avas expressed in other places; 
but Avhen the proof of sincerity came only a fcAV hundred half- 
starved Spaniards of loAV condition enlisted. Eecruited prin- 
cipally by the light division, they were carefully taught and 
kindly treated, yet they did not make good soldiers. The 
goA'ernment however demanded and obtained arms clothing 
and equipments for ten thousand caA’alrj', though they had not 
Sa'C hundred regidar horsemen to arm, and had just rejected 
the aid of the Austrian ofiicers. These supplies AA'cre like all 
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others embezzled or wasted, and svith exception of a trifling 
amelioration in Carlos d’Espana’s corps effected by Wellingtoa 
himself, the subsidy produced no benefit, for every branch of 
administration was cankered and the jmbh'c mischief porten- 
tous. 

Ferdinand living contentedly at Valencay rejected all plans 
for escape : Kolli and the brothers Sagas had been alike dis- 
regarded. The councillor Sobral, who had long lii'ed at 
Victor’s head-quarters and betrayed him, travelled with that 
marshal to France, and now proposed to carry the prince o^ 
but was likewise baffled : Ferdinand would listen to no pro- 
posal save tlirough Escoiquez who lived at some distance, 
Sobral vmuld not trust him and escaped to Lisbon, fearful of 
being betrayed by the prince. Joseph was meanwhile ad- 
vancing towards the political conquest of the country and 
spoke vrith ostentation of assembling a Cortes in his own 
interests ; but this was to cover a secret intcrcouse wth the 
Cortes in the Isla de Leon where his partisans called ^Afran- 
<esados' were increasing. For many of the democratic party, 
seeing the gulf separating them from the clerg}^ and from 
England could never be closed, and that bad government 
deprived them of the people’s support, looked to Joseph as 
having principles more in unison wdth their own. He offered 
to adopt the new constitution with some modiheations, and as 
many of the Cortes were inclined to accept his terms the 
British policy was on the eve of ruin when Wellington’s iron 
arm again fixed the destiny of the Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLITICAL STATE OF POETUGAL. 


Heee tlie internal condition bad not improved. Tbc govern- 
ment, composed of civilians, was unable and unwilling to 
stimulate tbe, administration connected with military affairs, 
and tbe complaints of tbe army reacbing tbe Brazils drew 
reprimands from tbe prince; but instead of meeting tbe evil 
■with suitable laws be only increased Bercsford’s autbority 
wbicb was already sufficientlj’^ great. Tbe foreigner’s power 
was augmented while tbe native autboritics were degraded in 
tbe e 3 'es of tbe people, and as tbeir influence to do good 
dwindled tbeir ill-will increased; yet tbeir power of mischief 
was not lessened, because they still formed an intermediate 
link between the military commander and tbe subordinate 
jiutborities : thus tbe passive patriotism of tbe people, tbe 
abuses of- tbe government and tbe double-dealing, at tbe 
Brazils,, counterbalanced tbe extraordinary energy of lord 
'Wellington and 3Ir. Stuart. Tbe latter bad foreseen that tbe 
Tegent’s concessions at tbe time of Borel’s arrest would pro- 
■duce but a momentary effect, and the intrigues of Bio Janeiro 
rew^ed when lord "Wellesley quitted tbe British cabinet. 
But previous to that event, Mr. Sydenham represented so 
stronglj' tbe evil of lord Strangford’s conduct that lord 
’Welleslej’- ivould have immediately dismissed him, if Syden- 
ham, who was offered tbe situation, bad not refused to profit 
■from tbc effects of liis own report. Lord Louvaine was then 
to be appointed ambassador, and as be was to touch at Lisbon 
■and consult AVelHugton whether to press for tbe prince's 
Teturn or for a change of regencj’, a confidential agent was 
•sent direct to Bio Janeiro to keep lord Strangford from inter- 
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mediate mischief. Lord Louvaine ■was liowcN'cr on. had terms 
with his uncle the duke of Norfcimmherland, who was zealous 
for lord Strangford ; and to a government relying on corrup- 
tion the discontent of a nobleman having parliamentary 
interest was necessarily more important than success in 
war. Hence another man was to be sought, and as the 
Portuguese prince had now acceded to Wellington’s demands 
the effect of this change was awaited. Meanwhile the dissen- 
sions in the English cabinet excluded the consideration of 
other affairs, and lord Strangford pursued his evil career until 
severe rebukes from Wellington and Stuart convinced Iiitu 
that his tenure of office was not sure. 

It was however prior to this salutary check on the Bra- 
zilian intrigues that the prince, intimidated by lord Wel- 
lesley, had given Beresford despotic power over the military 
administration, had agreed to the reforms proposed, and 
empowered Wellington to remove principal Souza from the 
regency. Lord Castlereagh also, adopting lord Wellesley’s 
policy in this matter, insisted that all tlie obnoxious members 
should be displaced ; and this blow at the Souza faction was 
accompanied by the death of Linhares the head of the house, 
an event which paralysed the court of Rio Janeiro. Neverthe- 
less the family was still so powerful that Domingo Souza, now 
count of Funchal, succeeded Linhares as prime minister and yet 
retained the embassy to the English court. And Wellington, 
whose long experience of Indian intrigues rendered him the 
fittest person possible to deal with the exactions and political 
cunning of a people who so much resemble Asiatics, now 
opposed the removal of the obnoxious members from the 
regency. He would not even dismiss the principal. For 
with a refined policy he argued, that opposition to his measures 
arose as much from national as individual character — that 
some of the authorities being obnoxious to their own court 
were dependent upon the British power for support, — that 
among them were persons of great ability, and no bene- 
ficial change could be expected, because the influence already 
gained would be lost with new men — the latter would have 
the same faults with less talent and less dependence on the 
British power, the dismissed ministers would become active 
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enemies, the patriarch ■would go to Oporto where .Ins power 
.to do mischief would he increased, and principal Souza 'would 
then be made patriarch. It n'as indeed desirable to drive 
this man, whose- absurditywas so great as to create a sus- 
picion of insanity, from the regency, but he could neither be 
persuaded nor forced to quit Portugal. His dismissal had 
been extorted from the prince by the British government, 
and he would have secret influence over the cml administra- 
tion and be considered a martyr to foreign influence, which 
-would increase his popularity while his power would be 
augmented bj' the sanctity of bis character as patriarch. A 
change would therefore bring small advantage and any 
reform would be attributed to the English influence, against 
which the numerous interests involved in the preservation of 
abuses would instantly combine. 

On the other hand the real nature of the war had never 
been fairly before .the people. The}’' bad been deceived, flat- 
tered, cajoled, their prowess extolled beyond reason, the enemy 
spoken of contemptuously; but the resources of the nation, 
■which consisted neither in its armies nor in its revenue, nor 
in its boasting, but in the sacrificing of all interests to the 
iwosecution of the contest, had never been ■vigorously used 
to meet the emergencies of the war. The regency had not 
ai^pealed to the patriotism of the population nor enforced 
sacrifices, though absolutely necessary, because, as the Eng- 
lish general honestly observed, no people would ever volun- 
tarily bear such enormous burthens : strong laws and hea-ry 
penalties could alone insure obedience. The Portuguese 
government relied upon England and her subsidies, and 
resisted everj’ attempt to draw forth the natural resources. 
Their subordinates evaded or executed corruptly and vexa- 
tiousl}’ the military regulations, and the chief supporters of 
all this mischief were the principal and his faction. 

Thus dragged by opposing forces "Wellington took a middle 
course. That is, he strove by reproadies and redoubled 
activity to stimulate the patriotism of the authorities, he 
desired the British ministers at Lisbon and at Bio Janeiro to 
paint the dangerous state of Portugal in vivid colours, and 
urge the prince to enforce reform of gross abuses which in the 
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taxes, the eustoms, the general expenditure and the execution 
of orders by inferior magistrates, were withering the strength 
of the nation. And at the same time, amidst the turmoil 
of his duties in the field, sometimes aetually from the field of 
battle itself, he transmitted memoirs upon the nature of these 
difierent evils and the remedies for them which will attest 
to the latest posterity the greatness and vigour of his capacity. 
His efforts aided by the suspension of the subsidy produced 
partial refonns, but the character of the prince prevented 
general or permanent cure; his weakness made him the tool 
of court intriguers, and his obstinacy was to be warily dealt 
with, lest some dogged conduct should compel Wellington to 
put his often-repeated threat of abandoning the countiy into 
execution. This occult knot could neither be untied nor cut; 
the difiiculty might with appliances be lessened but not swept 
away, and the British general, involved in ceaseless disputes 
and suffering hourly mortifications the least of which would 
have broken the spirit of an ordinary man, had to struggle as 
he could to victoi^’. 

Viewing the contest as one of life or death to Portugal he 
desired to make the whole political economy of the state a 
simple provision for the war, and when thwarted his reproaches 
were as bitter as they were just; nevertheless the men to 
whom they were addressed were not devoid of merit. In after 
times, while complaining that he could find no persons of talent 
in )Spain he admitted that amongst the Portuguese Eedondo 
possessed probity and abilit}’’, that Hogueira was a statesman 
of capacity equal to the discussion of great questions, and that 
no monarch in Europe had a better jjublic servant than Foijas : 
even the restless principal disinterestedly prosecuted measures 
for forcing the clergy to pay their just share of the imposts. 
But greatness of mind on great occasions is a rare quality. 
Most of the Portuguese considered the sacrifices demanded a 
sharper ill than submission, and it was impossible to unite 
entire obedience to the uill of the British authorities u-ith an 
energetic original spirit in the native government. Tlie Souza 
faction was always violent and foolish; but the milder oppo- 
sition of the three gentlemen above mentioned was o.xcusabic. 
Wellington, a foreigner, was serving his oini country, pleasing 
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Ills o'n'ii government, fonvarding liis own fortune ; final success 
W£is sure to send liim to England resplendent vitli gloiy and 
be 3 "ond tlie reach of Pprtuguese ill-will. The native authorities 
had no such prospects. Their exertions brought little of per- 
sonal fame, thej were odious to the prince and his favourites, 
and they feared to excite the enmity of the people by a vigour 
unpleasing to their sovereign and sure to draw after-evil upon 
themselves — ^from the Erencli if the invasion succeeded, from, 
their own court if the independence of the country should be 
ultimately obtained. 

: But thus much conceded for the sake of justice, it may be 
afSrmed with truth that the conduct of the Portuguese and 
Brazilian governments was alwaju unvuse, often base. Ifot- 
withstanding the prince’s concessions it was scarcely possible 
to remedj^ any abuses. The Lisbon government, substituting 
evasive for active opposition, baffled Wellington and Stuart 
by proposing inadequate laws and suffering effectual measures 
to be neglected with impunity, and the treaty of commerce with 
England alwaju supplied a source of dispute, partly from its na- 
tural difficulties partly from their own bad faith. The general’s 
labours were thus multiplied not abated by his new powers, and 
in measuring these laboms it is to be noted, so entirely did Por- 
tugal depend upon England, that Wellington instead of dravdng 
provisions for his army from the country, in a manner fed the 
whole nation and was often forced to keep the army magazines 
low that the people might live. This is proved by the importa- 
tion of rice, flour, beef, and pork from America, which increased 
each year of the war in a surprising manner, the price keeping 
pace ivith the quantity, while the importation of dried fish, the, 
ordinary: food of the Portuguese, decreased. In pitkin’s 
1808 the supply of flour and wheat from Hew Statistic, 
York was sixty thousand barrels. In 1811 six 
hundred thousand; in 1813, between seven and eight hundred 
thousand. Ireland, England, Egypt, Barbaiy, Sicilj’, the Brazils, 
Spain and even Prance, contributed likewise to the consump- 
tion, which greatly exceeded the natural means of Portugal : 
English treasure therefore either directly or indirectly fur- 
nished the nation as well as the armies. 

In Portugal the peace revenue, including the Brazils the 
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colonies and the islands, even in the most flourishing periods 
had never exceeded thirty-sis millions of cruzada novas ; in 
1811, although Portugal alone raised twenty-flve millions, this 
sum added to the British subsidy fell very short of the actual 
expenditure ; yet economy was opposed by the local govern- 
ment, the prince was continually creating useless offices for his 
favourites and encouraging law-suits and appeals to Kio 
Janeiro. The troops and fortresses were neglected, although 
the military branches of expense amounted to more than 
three-fourths of the whole receipts; — and though Mr. Stuart 
engaged that England either by treaty or tribute would keep 
the Algerines quiet he could not obtain the suppression of 
the Portuguese navy, which always fled from the barbarians. 
It was not until the middle of the 5 ’’ear 1812, when admiral 
Berkeley whose proceedings had at times produced consi- 
derable inconvenience was recalled, that Mr. Stuart with the 
aid of admiral Martin, who succeeded Berkeley without a seat 
in the regency, effected this naval reform. ' 

Bather than adopt the measures suggested by "Wellington, 
such as keeping up the credit of the paper-money by regular 
payments of the interest, the fair and general collection of the 
^Decima,' and the repression of abuses in the custom-house, the 
arsenal and the militia, always more costly than the line, the 
government projected the issuing of fresh paper, and endea- 
voured by unworthy stock-jobbing schemes to evade instead 
of meeting the difficulties of the times. To check their folly 
the general ^vithheld the subsidy and refused to receive their 
depreciated paper into the military chest; but neither did this 
vigorous proceeding produce more than a momentary return 
to honesty. The working people were so cruelly oppressed 
they would not labour for the public except under the direc- 
tion of British officers; force alone could overcome their 
repugnance and force was employed, not to forward the 
defence of the country but to meet particular interests and 
support abuses. And so generally base were the fidalgos, that 
even the charitable aid of money received from England 
was shamefully and greedily claimed by the rich, who insisted 
that it was a donation to all and to be equally dmded. 

Wellington’s energies were squandered on vexatious details. 
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At one time he was remonstrating again^ the oppression of 
the working people, and devising remedies for local abuses ; 
at another superintending the aioplication of the English 
charities and arranging the measures necessary to revive agri- 
culture in the devastated districts; at all times endeavouring 
to reform the general administration and in no case supported. 
Never during the war did he find an appeal to the patriotism 
of the Portuguese government answered franklj’^; never did 
he propose a measure which was accepted without difficulties. 
This opposition was at times carried to such a ridiculous 
extent, that when some Portuguese nobles in the French ser- 
vice took refuge with the curate Merino and desired from 
their own government a promise of safety, to which they were 
real!}’ entitled, the regency refused to give that assurance ; 
nor would they publish an amnesty which the English general 
desired for the sake of justice, and from policy also because 
valuable information as to the French army could have been 
thus obtained. The authorities would neither say yes ! nor 
no ! and when general Pamplona applied to Wellington per- 
sonally for some assurance, the latter could only answer that 
in like cases Mascarhenas had been hanged and Sabugal 
rewarded ! 

To force an entire change of government seemed to some 
the only remedy for the distemperature of the time; but this 
might have produced anarchy, and would have encouraged a 
democratic spirit contrary to the general policy of the British 
cabinet. Wellington desired rather to have the prince regent 
at Lisbon or the Azores, whence his authority might 
under the influence of England be more directly used to 
enforce salutary regulations ; he however judged it essential 
that Carlotta should not be 'ivith him, and she on the other 
hand laboured to come back without the prince, who was pre- 
vented from moAung by continued disturbances in the Brazils, 
Then Mr. Stuart, despairing of good, proposed the establish- 
ment of a military government at once, but Wellington would 
not agree, although the mischief afloat clogged every wheel of 
the military machine. 

A law of king Sebastian which compelled all gentlemen 
holding land to take arms was now revived, but desertion , 
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Vi^lnch had commenced with the first appointment of British 
officers increased j and so many persons sailed away in British 
vessels of war to evade military service in their own country 
that an edict was published to prevent the practice. Bcresford 
checked the desertion for a moment hy condemning deserters 
to hard labour and offering rewards to the country people to 
deliver them up; griping want however renewed the evil at 
the commencement of the campaign, and the terrible severity 
of condemning nineteen at once to death did not repress it. 
The cavalry, at all times inefficient, was nearlj' ruined, the 
men were faint-hearted, the breed of horses almost extmet, 
•and shameful peculations amongst the officers increased the 
mischief: one guilty colonel was broken and his uniform 
stripped from his shoulders in the public square at Lisbon. 
These examples produced fear and astonishment rather than 
correction, the misery of the troops continued, and the army, 
•although by the care of Beresford again numbering thirty 
thousand under arms, declined in moral character and spirit. 

To govern armies in the field is a great and difficult matter. 
But in this contest the operations were so intimately con- 
nected with th? civil administration of Portugal, Spain, and 
the Brazils, and the contest so affected the i^olicy of every 
nation of the civilised world that unprecedented difficulties 
sprung up, and the ordinary frauds and embarrassments of 
war were greatly augmented. Napoleon’s continental system 
joined to his financial measures, which were quite opposed to 
debt and paper money, increased the pernicious effects of 
the English bank restriction; specie, abundant in France, 
had nearly disappeared from England and was obtained from 
abroad at an incredible expense. The few markets left for 
British manufactures and colonial produce did not always 
•make returns in the articles necessary for the war. Gold, 
indispensable in certain quantities, was supplied, and this 
entirely from the incapaeity of the English ministers, in the 
proportion of only onc-sixth of what was required by an 
nrmy which professed to pay for everything. Hence continual 
efforts on the part of the government to force markets ; hence 
a depreciation of value in goods and bills; hence a continual 
■struf^le on the part of the general to sustain a contest 
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dependent, on such a precarious system. Dependent also it 
was upon the prudence of three governments, one of which 
had just pushed its colonies to rebellion when the French 
armies were in possession of four-fifths of the mother country; 
another was hourly raising up obstacles to its own defence 
though the enemy had just been driven from the capital; the 
third was forcing a war with America, its greatest and surest 
market, when by commerce alone it could hope to sustain the 
stniggle in the Peninsula ! 

A, failure of the preceding year’s harvest all over Europe 
had rendered the supply of Portugal very difiicult. Little 
grain was to be obtained in any country of the north of 
Europe accessible to the British, and the necessity of paying 
hard money rendered even that slight resource null. Sicily 
and Malta were thrown for subsistence upon Africa, where 
colonial produce was indeed available for commerce, yet the 
quantity of grain to be had there was small and the capricious 
barbarians rendered the intercourse precarious. In December, 
ISll, there was only two months’ consumption of corn in 
Portugal for the population, although the magazines of the 
qrmy contained more than three. To America therefore 
it'wns necessary to look. 2Tow in 1810 Mr. Stuart had 
given treasury bills to the house of Sampayo for the purchase 
of American corn; but the disputes between England and the 
United States, the depreciation of English bills from the 
quantity in the market, together with the expiration of the 
American bank charter, prevented Sampayo from completing 
his commission. Nevertheless, although the increasing bitter- 
ness of the dispute discouraged a renewal of this plan, some 
more bills were given to the English minister at Washington 
with directions to purchase corn for Sampayo to resell in 
Portugal as before, to fill the military chest. Other bills were 
sent to the Brazils to purchase rice, and all the consuls in the 
Mediterranean were desired to encourage the exportation of 
grain and the importation of colonial j^roduce. In this manner, 
despite of the ministers’ incapacity', Wellington found resources 
to feed the population, to recover some of the specie expended 
by the ai-my, and to maintain the war. But as the year 
advanced the non-intercourse-het of congress, which had 
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caused a serious drain of specie from Portugal^ was followed 
by an embargo for ninety days, and then famine Avhich already 
atBicted parts of Spain menaced Portugal. 

Mr. Stuart knew of this embargo before the speculators did, 
and sent his agents orders to buy up -ndth hard cash at a certain 
price a quantity of grain which had lately arrived at Gibraltar. 
He could only forestall the speculators by a few days, the cost 
soon rose bej'ond his means in specie, but the new harvest 
being nearly ripe this prompt effort suflSced for the occasion : 
happily so, for the American declaration of war followed and 
American privateers took the place of American flour ships. 
Stuart’s energy redoubled. Seeking for grain in all parts of 
the world, he discovered that in the Brazils a sufficient quan- 
tity might be obtained in exchange for English manufactures 
to secure Portugal from absolute famine; and to protect this 
traffic and preserve that with the United States, he persuaded 
the regency to declare the neutrality of Portugal and interdict 
the sale of prizes within its waters. He also, at ‘Wellington’s 
desire, besought the English admiralty to reinforce the squadron 
in the Tagus and keep cruisers at particular stations : finally 
he pressed financial reform in Portugal with the utmost vigour 
and some success. His efforts were however strangely coun- 
teracted from quarters least expected. The English consul in 
the Western Isles, with incredible presumption, publicly excited 
the islanders to war with America when Mr. Stuart’s eflbrts 
were directed to prevent such a calamity; the admiralty 
neglected to station cruisers and the American privateers had 
thus a free range along the Portuguese and African coasts. 
Meanwhile English mercantile cupidity broke down the credit 
of the English commissariat paper-money, which was the chief 
medium of exchange on the immediate theatre of war. 

This paper had arisen from a simple military regulation. 
Wellington, on assuming the command in 1809, found that 
all persons gave their own vouchers in payment for provisions, 
whereupon he proclaimed that none save commissaries should 
tlius act; and that all local accounts should be paid within one 
montli in ready money if it was in the chest, if not, with bills 
on the commissary-general. These hills became numerous, 
yet their value did not sink, because they enabled those who 
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had really furnished sujiplies to prove their debts without fol- 
lowing the head-quarters ; and they had an advantage over 
receipts inasmuch as they distinctly pointed out the person 
Vi’ho was to pay j they were also in accord with the customs of 
the country, for the people were used to receive government 
bills. The possessors were jraid in rotation whenever there 
was money; the small holders the real furnishers of the army 
first, the speculators last, a regulation consonant to justice and 
upholding the credit of the paper. 

In 1812 this paper sunk twenty per cent, from the sordid 
practices of English mercantile houses whose agents secretlj’’ 
depreciated its credit and then purchased it; and in this dis- 
honesty they were aided by some of the commissariat not- 
mthstanding the vigilant probity of the chief commissary. 
Sums as low as ten-pence made paj'ahle in Lisbon were to be 
seen in the hands of poor country ptople on the frontiers. 
By these, infamous proceedings the smaller dealers were ruined 
or forced to raise their prices, which huit their sales and con- 
tracted the markets to the detriment o.f the soldiers; and 
there was much danger that the people generally would thus 
discover the mode of getting cash for bills by submitting to 
high discounts, wliich would soon have remlered the contest 
too costly to continue. But the resources of Wellington and 
Stuart were not exhausted. They contrived to presen-e the 
neutrality of Portugal, and by means of licences continued to 
have importations of American flour until the end of the war; 
a very fine stroke of policy, for this flour was paid for with 
English goods and resold at a considerable profit for specie 
which went to the military chest. They had less success in 
upholding the Portuguese government paper credit. Bad 
faith and the necessities of the native commissariat, which 
now caused an extraordinary' issue, had combined to lower its 
credit. From England the conde de Eunchal, Mr. Villiers, 
and Mr. Vansittart proposed a bank and other schemes, such 
as a loan of one million and a half from the English treasury, 
which shall be treated at length in another place. Wellington, 
ridiculing the fallacy of a government ■Nvith revenues unequal 
to its expenditure borrowing from a government which was 
unable to find specie snfiScient to sustain the war, remarked. 
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ttat the iDon(^ co-nM not be realizetl in the Portngnesc trea- 
Euiy, or must be so at the expense of a militaiy chest T,-hose 
hollo-n" sound already mocked the soldiers’ shout of victory. 
Again therefore he demanded reform, oSered.to take the 
responsibility and odium upon himself explained in detail his 
views and avo-wed his conviction that the exigencies of the war 
could be thus met, and the most vexatious imposts upon the 
poor abolished. He made as little impression upon Funclial 
-as he had done upon Linhares, !iIoney was nowhere to he 
had, he had been compelled to trade himself, and he now tole- 
rated for the sake of the resources it famished a contraband 
•commerce which he discovered Soult to have established -mth 
English merchants at Lisbon, exchanging the quicksilver of 
Almaden for colonial produce, Eut in his own personal re- 
-Eources he was still to find the means of beating the enemy in 
•despite of the matchless follies of the governments he served, 
•and he did so, but complained that it was a hard task. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTEENTH. 


CHAPTEE I. 

The political positions of the belligerent power and, the chains 
connecting the war 'N^'ith American as -well as European inte- 
rests having been shown, the minor military events narrated, 
and the point where the decisive struggle was to he made 
indicated, nought remains to tell save the strengtli and pecu- 
liar preparation on each side ere the noble armies dashed 
together in the shodv of battle. Nearly three hundred thou- 
sand French still trampled upon Spain, and so successful had 
been the plan of raising native soldiers that forty thousand 
Spaniards well organized marched tmder the king’s banners. 
In May tliis immense army was named and distributed as 
follows. 

Seventy-six thousand, sixty thousand being with the eagles, 
.formed the ‘armies of Catalonia and Aragon’ 
under Suchct, and occupied those two provinces Appendix s 
and Valencia. Forty-nine thousand, of which 
thirty-eight thousand were with the eagles, composed the 
‘ army of the north’ under Caffarelli. They were distributed 
on the grand line of communication from St. Sebastian to 
Burgos, but two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry "ivitli 
artillery were always destined to reinforee Marmont when 
Tequired. Nineteen thousand, seventeen thousand being with 
the eagles, formed the ‘ army of the centre,’ which occupied a 
variety of posts on a circle round Madrid but always had one 
dh-isionin La Mancha. Sixty-three thousand, fifty-six thou- 
sand being vith the eagles, composing the army of the south 
under Soult, occupied Andalusia and a part of Esi' ■■ ; 
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but some were still detained in distant governments.' ]Mar- 
mont’s army of Portugal was seventy thousand strong, fifty- 
two thousand being with the eagles, and a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand was coming from Prance. He occupied Leon, 
part of Old Castille and the Asturias, having his front upon 
the Tormes and a division watching Gallieia. The Spanish 
juramentados were principally employed in Andalusia and 
with the army of the centre, and the experience of Ocaiia, 
of Badajos, and many other places, proved that for the intru- 
sive monarch they fought with more vigour than their 
countrymen did against him. 

In March Joseph had been appointed commander-in-chief of 
all the French armies, but the generals as usual resisted his 
authority. Dorsenne denied it altogether, — Caffarelli, who 
succeeded Dorsenne, disputed even his civil power in the 
governments of the north, — Suchet evaded his orders, — Mar- 
mont neglected them, and Soult firmly opposed his injudicious 
Joseph’s Cor ™^itary plans. The king was distressed for money, 
respondenoe, and he complained that Marmont’s array had con- 
sumed or plundered in three months the whole 
resources of the province of Toledo and the district of Tala- 
vera, whereby Madrid and the army of the centre were famished. 
Marmont retorted by complaints of the wasteful extravagance 
of the king’s military administration in the capital : thus dis- 
sensions were generated when the most aboslute union was 
required. After the fall of Badajos Joseph thought the allies 
would move against Marmont in Castille, against himself by 
the valley of the Tagus, or against Soult in Andalusia. In 
the first case he designed to aid Marmont with the divisions of 
the north, the army of the centre, and fifteen thousand men from 
the army of the south. In the second case to' draw the array 
of Portugal and a part of the army of the south into the valley 
of the Tagus, while the divisions from the army of the north 
entered Leon. In the third case, half of Marmont’s array 
reinforced by a division of the army of the centre was to i)ass 
the Tagus at Arzobispo and follow the allies. But the army 
of the centre was not ready to take the field and ‘Wellington 
knew it. Marmont’s complaint was just, waste and confusion 
pievailed atMadiid; and there was so little military ligour 
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that the Empecinado and other partida chiefs pushed their 
excursions to the very gates of that capital. 

Joseph finally ordered Suchet to reinforce the army of the 
centre, and having as before said called up Palomhini from the 
arm}' of the ■ Ebro, directed Soult to keep one-third of the 
army, of the south under Drouet so far in Estremadura as to 
communicate directly with Trielhard in the valley of the 
Tagus; and Drouet was to pass that river if Hill passed it. 
•It was necessary, Joseph said, to follow the English army and 
fight it with advantage of numbers ; to do which required a 
strict co-operation of the three armies, Drouet’s corps being 
the pivot. Slarmont and Soult being each convinced that 
"Wellington would invade their separate provinces, desired the 
king so to view the coming contest and compel the other to 
regulate his movements thereby; th^ former complained also 
that having to observe the Gallicians and occupy the Asturias 
his forces were disseminated; and he asked for reinforcements 
to chase the partidas who impeded the gathering of proHsions 
in Castille and Leoni But the king, overrating the importance 
of Madrid, designed rather to draw more troops round the 
capital; and he objected to Soult’s jirojects against Tarifa and 
-Carthagena; arguing that if Drouet was liot ready to pass the 
Tagus the whole of the allies could unite on the right bank 
and penetrate ■without opposition to the capital, or that Wel- 
lington would overwhelm Marmont. 

Soult however would not let Drouet stir, and Joseph, 
jealous of that marshal’s power -in Andalusia, threatened to 
deprive him of his command; the inflexible dulce replied that 
the king had already virtually done so by sending jo,ep],.g 
orders direct to Drouet, that he was ready to Correspondf- 
resign but he would not commit a gross military 
error. Drouet could scarcely arrive in time to help kfarmont 
and would be too weak for the protection of Madrid, and his 
absence would ruin Andalusia; for the allies whose force in 
Estremadura was very considerable could in five marches 
reach Seville and take it on the sixth; — they would then com- 
municate with the fleets at Cadiz, ■would change their line of 
'oj)erations ^vithout loss, and unite -vvith thirty thousand other 
'troops, British and Spanish, who were at Gibraltar, the Isla, 
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tlie Niebla; on the side of Murcia, and under Ballesteros intbe 
Konda. A new army migM also come from the ocean, and 
Drouet once beyond tbe Tagus could not return to Andalusia 
in less^ than twelve days, — ^Slarmont could scarcely come there 
in a month, — the force under his own command W'as spread 
all over Andalusia; if collected it would not furnish thirty 
thousand sabres and bayonets exclusive of Drouet, and the 
evacuation of the province would be unavoidable. 

All the French misfortunes he said had arisen from not 
aeting in large masses, and the army of Portugal fay spread- 
ing too much to its right would ruin this campaign as it had 
ruined the preceding one. ‘Marmont should leave one or 
two divisions on the Tormes, and place the rest of his army in 
position on both sides of the pass of Banos, the left near PJa- 
sencia the right extending towards Somosierra, which could 
be occupied by a detachment. Lord Wellington could not 
then advance by the valley of the Tagus "without lending his 
left flank; nor tbe Tormes without lending his right flank. 
Neither could he attack Marmont "with effect, because the 
latter could easily concentrate and according to the nature of 
the attack secure his retreat by the valley of the Tagus, or by 
the pro"vdnce of A"vila, while the divisions on the Tormes, 
reinforced by two others from the army of the north, would act 
on the allies’ flank.’ For these reasons he would not let 
Drouet quit Estremadura, yet he would reinforce him and so 
press Hill that Graham, whom he supposed still at Portalcgre, 
would be comi>elled to bring up the first and sixth divisions. 
In fine he promised that a powerful body of the allies should 
be compelled to remain in Estremadura, or Hill would bo 
defeated and Badajos invested. This dispute raged during 
May and the beginning of June, and meanwhile the English 
general, well acquainted from the intercepted letters with these 
dissensions, made arrangements to confirm each general in his 
own peculiar views. 

Soult was the more easily deceived, because he had ob- 
tained a Gibraltar newspaper, in which, so negligent wus the 
Portuguese government, Wellington’s most secret despatches 
to Forjas containing an account of his army and his first 
designs against the south, were printed, and the invasion of 
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Andalusia was only relinquished the middle of May. Hill’s 
exploit at Almaraz menaced the north and south alike, hut 
he adroitly spread a report that his object was to gain time 
for the invasion of Andalusia, and Wellington’s demonstra- 
tions were all calculated to aid this artifice and impose lipon 
Soult. Graham indeed returned to Beira with the first and 
sixth divisions and Cotton’s cavalry; hut Hill was reinforced, 
Graham’s march was sudden and secret, and the enemy was 
thus again deceived in all quarters. Marmont and the king 
by reclconing the number of the English divisions thought 
the bulk of the allies was in the north, and did not discover 
that Hill’s corps had been nearly doubled in numbers though 
his division ' seemed the same; while Soult, not immediately 
aware of Graham’s departure, found Hill more than a match 
for Drouet and therefore still expected the allies in Anda- 
lusia. 

Drouet wishing to obey the king rather than , Soult had 
drawn towards Medellin in June, and to force him back, 
Soult, as before noticed, sent his reinforcements from Seville 
by the road of Monasterio. Then followed those movements 
and counter-movements in Estremadura - already related, each 
side being desirous of keeping a great number of their adver- 
saries in that province. Soult’s judgment was the soundest. 
Drouet could not have crossed the Tagus without peril to 
Andalusia, but in Estremadura he aided Marmont by drawing 
men from Wellington until the latter’s army w'as less nume- 
rous than the army of Portugal, and very inferior to what 
that army could be raised to by detachments from Caffarelli 
and the king. But while the French generals disputed 
Wellington completed his dispositions. He had at last esta- 
blished a general system for ghing intelligence, and as his 
campaign was one which posterity will delight to study the 
foundations on which it rested shall be exactly shown. 

His reasons for seeking a battle have been stated, but he 
; sought it conditionally and at advantage, because to enforce 
the concentration of the French was sure gain without fight- 
ing. Of ninety thousand Anglo-Portuguese under his com- 
mand six thousand only were in Cadiz; but Walcheren was 
still to be atoned for, the re^ments which had there 
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•were' eo sickly tkat only thirfy-ttro tbousand Britisk soldiers 
wre in line- The Portuguese . ivere twenty-four thousand, 
and so distributed by brigades or regiments, that in sjjealung 
of English divisions in battle the Portuguese soldiers are 
always included, and their fighting was such as to justify the 
general term. Two thousand cavaliy and fifteen thousand 
infantry with twenty-four guns were under Hill, who had 
also the support of four Portuguese garrison battalions and 
tbe fifth Spanish army. Twelve hundred Portuguese cavalry 
under general D’Urban were in the Tras os ilontcs. Three 
thousand five hundred British cavaliy and thirty-six thousand 
infantry noth fifty-four guns were under Wellington’s per- 
sonal command, which was enlarged by three thousand five 
hundred Spaniards, ■ cavalry and infantiy, under Carlos 
D'Espafta and Julian Sanchez. 

To lengthen the French communications Almaraz had been 
destroyed. To shorten his oivn Wellington resolved to repair 
Alcantara, which liad been placed ivithin his positions by Hill’s 
recent operations. The breach in that stupendous structure 
was ninety feet wide and one liundred and fiftj’ feet above 
the water-line, yet the fertile genius of Sturgeon funiLslied 
the means of passing it uith hea^•y artillery', and without the 
enemy being aware of the preparations made until the moment 
of exec-utiou. In the arsenal of Elvas he secretly prepared 
a network of strong ropes after a £asluoa which permitted it 
to be dirided and carried with its appurtenances to Alcantara 
on seventeen carriages. Straining beams were then fixed on 
each side of the broken arch, cables were stretched across the 
chasm, the net-work was drawn over, tarpaulin blinds were 
placed at each side, and the heaviest guns passed in safety. 
This remarkable feat procured a short internal line of com- 
munication along good roads, while the enemy, by the de- 
struction of the bridge at Almaraz, was thrown upon a long 
external line and vcjy had roads: thus Hill was suddenly 
brought fourteen days’ march nearer to Wellington tlinn 
Drouet was to 3Iarmont. 

Agriculture in Portugal was seriously embarrassed by the 
military demand for draught cattle, and yet the subsistence of 
the troops could only he carried a few marches beyond the 
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Agueda. Sailors and peasantry were now set to remove the 
obstructions of tbe.Douro- and the Tagus, and the latter, 
which under Philip the Second had been navigable from 
Toledo, was opened to Malpica near Alcantara, the Douro to 
Barca de Alba on the confines of Sj)ain. This relieved the 
interior of Portugal from the burthen of land carriage, and 
the magazines were brought nj) by the Tagus to Alcantara 
bn one flank, and by the Douro to within a short distance of 
Almeida, Bodrigo and Salamanca on the other. But the last 
line was supplied from the sea, and American privateers were 
to be apprehended because the Admiralty neglected the jjro- 
tection of the coast. Suddenly also the navigation of the 
Douro was suspended by the overheated zeal of a commissary, 
who being thwarted by the' tardiness of the native boatmen 
issued of his own authoiity an edict establishing regulations 
and pronouncing pains and penalties. The river craft in- 
stantly disappeared and the government endeavoured to give 
political ■ importance to the matter, which was the more 
embarrassing as the boatmen had before been so averse to 
passing the old points of navigation that severe measures 
were necessary to compel them. 

1Yhen this vexation was overcome "Wellington had still to . 
dread, if his operations led him far into Spain, that his sub- 
sistence would not be sure, for there Avere objects of absolute 
necessity, especially meat, which could onl}' be procured with 
ready money and he had no specie — lord William Bcntinck 
had SAvept the Mediterranean money markets by his ill- 
advised competition, and the English ministers chose this 
period of embarrassment ignorantly and injuriously to inter- 
fere Avith the mode of issuing bills. His resolution to adA'ance 
Avas not indeed shaken, but AA’hen describing his plan of cam- 
paign to lord Liverpool he finished AA’ith these remarkable 
. words. ‘ I am not insensible to losses and risks, nor am I 
blind to the disadvantages under AA-hich I undertake tliis 
operation. My friends in Castille, and I belieAm no officer 
ever had better, assure me that we shall not Avant provisions 
CA'en before the harA'cst will be reaped ; that there exist con- 
cealed granaries which shall be opened to us, and that if Ave 
can p.ay for a part credit AA-ill be given to ' remaind»‘. 
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and tliej liare long given me Lopes tLat -n-e sLould be able 
to borroTV money in Castille upon British securities. In case 
ive should he able to maintain ourselves in Castille, the 
general action and its results being delayed by the enemy’s 
manceuvres, -svhich I think not improbable, I have in contem- 
plation other resources for drawing supplies from the conntrv, 
and I shall have at all events our own magazines at Almeida 
and Ciudad Bodrigo. tcif/i all these prospects I cannot 

reflect loiihout sln'ddering -upm the probability that we shall be 
distressed; nor vpon the consequences vdach may residt from 
our vsa.nting money in the interior of Spain.’ 

All Wellington’s difSculties were political and all created 
by others, but his purely militarj’- combinations were never at 
fault ; for though he sometimes underrated his enemy's force 
his preparations had always an ample margin for miscalcuk- 
tion, and his projected operations were now profoundly con- 
sidered. His right was secured by Hill’s success against 
Almaraz, because the valley of the Tagus was exhausted of pro- 
visious, and full of cross rivers which required a pontoon train 
to pass if the Prench sliould menace Portugal seriously in that 
line : moreover he had caused the fortress of iilonte Santos, 
which protected the Portuguese frontier between the Tagus 
and Bodrigo, to be put into a state of defence, and the restora- 
tion of Alcantara gave Hill the power of quiddy interfering. 
On the other side if ilarmont, strengthened by CafTareiirs 
divisions, sboidd operate strongly against bis left a retreat 
was open upon Bodrigo, or across the mountains into the 
valley of the Tn.gus. .;ind his oivn flanks being thus .secured 
his combinations to weaken tliose of Ids enemy embraced tlic 
ivhole Penim^uia. 

1°. He directed Silveira and u'Urban to flic from the Tms 
■os ilontes by the Douro along the enemy’s right flank and 
rear, and form a link of connexion with the Gallician army, 
v/itli which Castauos promised to besiege Astorg'n, when the 
Anglo-Portuguese should appear on the Tonnes, ifcanwhile 
sir Home Popbam's expedition was to commence operations 
in concert with the seventh Spanish army on the coast of 
Biscay, and so draw Cafllirelli’s divisions from the .suceunr of 
Alarmont. 
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• 2°. To Iiiiidcr Sucliet from reinforcing the hing of making 
n movement towards Andalusia, the Sicilian expedition was to 
menace Catalonia and Yalencia'in concert with .the Slurcian 
army. 

3°. To prevent Soult overwhelming Hill Wellington relied — 
on the garrison of Gibraltar and the Anglo-Portuguese and 
Spanish troops in the Isla de Leon; — on insurrections in the 
Idngdom of Cordoba, where Echevaria going from Cadiz by 
the way of Ayamonte was to organize the partidas of that 
district — on Ballesteros’s arm}- — hut he dreaded the rash- 
ness of this general who might he crushed in a moment, 
which would endanger Hill and render success in the north 
nugatory. , It was this fear which caused him to keep so 
■strong a corps in Estremadura, and hence Soult’s resolution 
to prevent Drouet from quitting Estremadura even though 
Hill should cross the Tagus was wise and military. For _ 
though Drouet’s junction would have given the king and 
Harmont a vast superiority in Castille, the general advantage 
would have remained with Wellington; seeing Hill eould 
always, hy crossing the Tagus at Alcantara, have misled 
Drouet to do the same at Arzohispo, which would have led to 
nothing; and then Hill could have returned, thereby giving 
Drouet three .marches for his one; or he might have joined 
Wellington by the shorter line, and Soult, wanting numbers, 
could not have profited from his absence. Wellington also 
might retire within Portugal and render Drouct’s movement a 
false one, or moving by Alcantara have gained a fortnight to 
attack, Soult in Andalusia The Icing’s plan depended on the 
exact co-operation of persons jealous of each other and far 
frotn obedient to himself, and their marches could not be 
justly timed either, because of the great distances and the 
long lines of communication; their correspondence also was 
constantly intercepted and brought to Wellington. The know- 
ledge thus gained on one side and delayed on the other had 
already caused tlie timely reinforcing of Hill; and it kept- 
Palombini’s division , away from kladrid three .weeks, which' 
finally proved of vital consequences ns it rendered the king’s- 
operation to suecour Mni-mont too late. 

Hill’s exploit at Almaraz and the disorderly, ' ' , of the 
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army of the centre, Laving- in a ■ manner isolated [Nfar- 
mont, the importance of Gallicia and the Asturisis \vith 
respect, to the projected operations -was increased. The Galli- 
cians could act in Castille upon the French rear and so weaken 
the line of defence on the Douro; or, marching through tlie 
Asturias, spread insurrection along the coast to the ^Montana 
de >Santander and there join the seventh army. This inade 
Wellington jndge that Bonnet must continue to hold the 
Asturias, and that he should not find him in the field; and 
though Marmont had fortified difierent parts in Castille his 
amn* was still widely spread, and as Soult Imd ohserved, 
extended to its right instead. of being concentrated on its left 
near Banos, which gave additional chances to the English 
general, ilarmont indeed, adopting the lines of the Tormes 
and Dourc, had collected magazines, and the king had formed 
^ others for liim at Talavcra and >Segoria, 3-et he did not 
approach the Agueda, hut continued to occupy a vast extent 
of countrj' for the convenience of feeding until June." When 
he heard of Alcantara being restored and of magazinc-s being 
formed at Caceres, he said that the latter would he on the left 
of the Guadiana if Andalusia were the object, and though ill- 
placed for an army acting against himself they were admirably 
placed for an army which having fought in Castille .should 
afterwards ojjcrate against Madrid, because they could be 
transported at once to the right of the Tagus by Alcantara, 
and be secured by removing the temporary restorafioas. 
Hill therefore would, he thought, rejoin Wellington to aid in 
a battle vriiich uith prophetic feeling he said wotdd he fought 
near the Tonnes, and he de.sired Cafiarelli to put the divisions 
of the army of the north, in movement : he prayed the king 
also to have guns and a pontoon train sent from Jir.drid, that 
Drouet might jiass at Almaraz and join him by the Puerto 
Pico. 

Joseph then renewed Lis orders to Soult and to Cafwrclli, 
but only sent two small boats to Almaraz; and ifaraiont, see- 
in" the allied anny suddenly concentrated on the AgucfLi, 
rcrallcd Foy from the valley of the Tagus and, contrarj- to 
Weiiingtoa's expectation. Bonnet from the Astaria=. • His first 
design -vus to .'i.s.temblo his troops at Medina del Campo, ^ al- 
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ladolicl, ValdesillaS) Toro, Zamora, -and Salamanca, lea-ring two 
battalions and a brigade of dragoons atBenevente to 
obseiwe tlie Gallicians. Tims- the bulk of his force 
.-would line the.Duero, while two divisions formed. an advanced 
guard on theTormes, and the whole could be concentrated in five 
.days. His plan was to hold theTormes until Wellington’s rvhole 
iUrmy was on that river, then to concentrate behind the Duero 
ntad; favour .the defence of . the Salamanca forts until reinforce- 
ments should enable him to drive the allies back to Portugal : 
-and he warned Caffarelli the forts could not of themselves hold 
,out more than fifteen days. Marmont was a man to be feared. 
■Quick of apprehension, courageous and scientific, he had expe- 
rience in war, moved troops with great facilit3', was strong of 
bodj',' in the fiower of life, eager for glory and although 
■neither a great nor a fortunate commander such :a one as 
might .bear the test of fire. His army was weak in cavalry 
but finely organized, and he had with successful diligence 
restored the discipline which had been so shaken by the mis- 
fortunes of JIassena’s campaign, and by unceasing operations 
from the battle of Fuentes Onoro to his -own retreat out of 
Beira. . ' . 

( It has been often affirmed that the French were encouraged 
iby their leaders to misdeeds unmatched in wickedness and 
peculiar to the nation. Such assertions springing from morbid 
national antipathies it is the duty of the historian to correct. 
All. troops will behave ill -kvhen ill-governed, and the best 
conimanders cannot at times prevent the peiyietration of the 
most frightful mischief; this truth, so important to the wel- 
fare of nations, may be proved with respect to the Peninsula 
- -war by the avowals of the generals on either -side, and by 
their endeavours to arrest the evils which they deplored. 
When Dorsenne returned from his exjiedition against Gallicia, 
in the latter end of 1811 , he reproached his soldiers in the 


follo-iviri" terms. ‘ The fields have been devas- 

O 

tated and houses have been burned; these excesses 
are unworthy of the French soldier ; thej’- pierce 
-the h&irts of the most devoted and friendly -of 
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-the pro-risioning . of the anny. ■ The ■ gcneral-in-ohief sees 
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tliem -mtli sorroT-v and orders, tlat besides a permanent eoart- 
martial there shall be at fneJiead-quarters of each division of 
every arm, a military commission which shall try the foilovdng 
crimes, and on conviction sentence to death nithout appeal, 
execution to be done on tie spot in presence of the troops. 

' 1®. Quitting a post to pillage. 2®. Desertion of all kinds. 
3°. Disobedience in face of the enemy. 4r°. Insubordinatioa 
of all kinds, 5°. jMarauding of all kinds. 6° Pillage of all 
kinds, 

"AS persons mtlitanj or others, shdU he considered aspfS 
laaers, who quit their post or thdr rardcs to enter houses, ^c., 
or who itse violence to ohtain from the inJiahitants mors than 
they are legally entitled to. 

' All persons shall he considered deseriers vdio sliaU he found 
vnthout a passport heyond the advanced posts, and frequent 
patrolea day and n ight shall he sent to arrest all persons heyond 
the outposts. 

"before the enemy vAteii in camp or canlonmerAs roU-calls. 
shall take place every hour, and cdl persons absent vAthout 
leave ivnee running, shall he counted deserters and judged as 
sv.ch. The servants and sutlers of the camp are amenable to 
this as sccU as the soldier.’ 

This order Marmont, after reproaching his troops for like 
excesses, renewed with the following additions. 

‘ Considering that the disorders of the army have arrived at 
the higlicst degree and require the most vigorous measures of 
repression, it is ordered, 

‘1°. AU non-commissioned officers and soldiers found n, 
quarter of a league from their quarters, camp, or post, without 
leave, shall he judged pillagers and tried ly the military com- 
mission. 

‘2^. The gms-darmes shall examine the baggage of all 
sutlers and folloiecrs, and shall seize all effects that appear to 
he pillaged, and shall hum what will hum and bring the gold 
and silver to the paymasiar-gencral under a proch verbal ; 
awl all persons udme effects have been seized as jnlf'ge to the 
amount of one hundred livres, shall he sent to the millfnry 
commission and on convictiou suffer death. 

‘ 3°. AU officers who shall not tahe proper measures to rqn-esn 
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disorders under their command, shall he sent in arrest to head- 
quarters there to he judged' 

‘ Then appointing tlie , number of baggage animals to each 
company upon a scale -which coincides in a remarkable man- 
ner Tvith the allo-^'ances in the British army, Marmont directed 
the overplus to be seized and .delivered under a legal process 
to the nearest villages, ordering the provost- general to look 
to the execution each day and report thereon. Pinally he 
clothed the 'provost-general with all the powers of the military 
commissions, and proof was soon given that his orders were 
not mere threats, for two captains were arrested for trial, and 
a soldier of the twenty-sixth regiment was condemned to 
death bj' one of the provisional commissions for stealing 
church vessels. 

Such was the conduct of the French, and touching the con- 
uct of the English, lord Wellington in the same month 
wrote thus to lord Liverpool. 

"The outrages committed hy the British soldiers belonging 
to this army have become so enormous, and they have produced 
an effect on the minds of the people of the country so injurious 
to th(i cause, and likely to be so dangerous to the army itself, 
that I request your lordship's early attention to the subject. I 
am sensible the best measures to be adopted on this subject arc 
those of prevention, and I believe there arc fete officers mho have 
paid more attention to the subject than I have done, and I have 
been so far successful as that fern outrages are committed by 
the soldiers who arc until their regiments, after the regiments 
. have been a short time in this country.' 

‘ But in the extended system on which ive are acting, small 
detachments, of soldiers must be marched long distances through 
the country, either as escorts or returning from being escorts to 
prisoners, or coming from hospitals, ^c., andnotwithstanding 
that these detachments are never aUoived to march excepting 
under the command of one officer or moi'e in proportion to its 
she, and that every precautionis tedeen to provide for. the regu- 
larity of their subsistence,- there is no instance of the march, of 
one of these detachments that outrages of every desaiption arc 
not committed, and I am soi'ry to say with impunity.' 

‘ The ffuard-rooms are ther/fore croicded with prisoners, and 
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the offences of toMch they have been guilty remain unpunished, 
to the -destruction of the discipline of the army and to the 
injury of the reputation of the country for j^istice. I have 
thenipht it proper to lay these circumstances before your lord- 
ship. I am about to move the army further forward into 
Spain, and I assure your lordship, that I have not a fnend in 
that country xuho has not written to me in dread of the consc- 
quenees which must result to the army and to the cause from 
a continuance of these disgracfful irregularities, echichl declare 
I have it not in my poioer to prevent' 

To this should have been added the insubordination 
and evil passions awakened by the unchecked plunder of 
Rodrigo and Badajos. But long had the English general 
complained of the bad discipline of his armj', and the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter dated a few months later show that 
bis distrust was not ill-founded. After obser\ung that the 
soldiers’ constitutions were so shaken from the Walchcren dis- 
order and their own irregularities, that the British army was 
almost a moving hospital, more than one-third or about twenty 
thousand men being sick or attending upon the sick, he thus 
describes their conduct. 

‘ The disorders ivhich these soldiers have are of a very trifling 
description, they are considered to render them incapable of 
serving with their regiments but they certainly do not incapa- 
citate them from committing outrages of all descriptions on 
their passage through the country, and in the last movements of 
the hospitals the soldiers have not ordy plundered the inhabi- 
tants of their property, but the hospital stores xohich moved 
with the hospitals, and have sold the plunder. And all these 
outrages are committed loith impunity, no proof can he brought 
on oath before a court-martial that any individual has com- 
mitted an outrage, and the soldiers of the army are becoming 
little better than a band of robbers ' — ‘ I have carried the 
establishment and authority of the provost-marshal as far as 
cither vjill go; there are at this moment not less than one pro. 
vosl-niarshal and nineteen assistant provost-marshals attached to 
the several divisions of cavalry and infantry, and to tlw hos- 
pital stations to preserve order, but this establishment is not 
sufficient and I have not the means of increasing it.' 
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For remedies he proposed the adniittirig less' rigorous proof 
of guilt hefore.'com-ts martial; the forming a military police, 
Slick as the 'French and other armies possessed; the enforcing 
ofEcem’ attention to'duties ; the increasing the pay and respon- 
sibility of noh-coih'missioned officers and throwing upon them 
the chief cafe of the discipline. But in treating this part of 
the subject he broached an opinion which can scarcely be sus- 
tained even b}^ his authority. Assuming somewhat unjustly, 
that the' officers of his army were from consciousness of like 
denierit generally too lenient in their sentences on each other 
for neglect' of duty, he says, ‘l am inclined 'to entertain the 
opinion ' that in the British army duties of inspection and 
control over the' conduct'and habits of the soldiers, the per- 
formance of which by somebody is the only effectual check to 
disorder and all its consequences, are imposed upon the sub- 
altern officers of regiments; which 'duties British officers, being 
of the class 'Of gentlemen in society and being required to 
appear' as such, have iiever performed and vdhick they will 
‘liever perforihJ'' It is very necessary hb-wever that the duties 
should ' be performed by kom'ebbdy, and for this reason and 
having observed the advantage derived in the guards from the 
respectable body of non-commissioned ' officers in those regi- 
meutsj who perform all the duties required from subalterns in 
the marching regiments, I had suggested to your lordship the 
expediency of increasing the pay of the non-commissioned 
officers in the arhiy.’ ' ' ■ ’ ' ; . • ^ 

FTow it is a 'strange assumption that a gentleman necessarily 
neglects his duty to his . country. When well drilled, which 
was not always the case, gentlemen by birth generally per- 
formed their' duties in the Peninsula more conscientiously than 
any others,' and the experience of every commanding officer 
will hear out the assertion. If the non-commissioned officers 
cbuld do' all the duties of subaltern officers why should the 
country bear the useless expense of the latter? But in truth 
the system' of the guards produces rather a medium goodness 
than superior excellence; the system of sir John hloore, 
founded upon the principle that the officers should thoroughly 
know and be responsible for the discipline of their soldiers, 
better bore the test of e-xperience. All the British regiments 
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of the light division ivere formed in the camps of Shorn-Cliff 
by that most accomplished commander; vcr)^ many of the 
other acknowledged good regiments of the anny had been 
instructed hy him in Sicily; and wherever an officer formed 
under hloore obtained a regiment, whether Hritish or Portu- 
guese, that regiment was distinguished in this war for its dis- 
cipline and enduring qualities. 
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Wellington’s it %vas said tliirtecn convents and twentj’-ttvo 
Xicsvatch, colleges Lad been destroyed for tlicir constnic- 
tion. San Vincente, so called from tlic large 
convent it enclosed, ■svas the key-fort, and situated on a per- 
pendicular cliff overhauging the Tormes. Irregular in form 
but well flanked, it was separated by a deep ravine from tlic 
other forts, called St. Cajetano and La Merced; these also 
stood on high ground, and though smaller than San Viucente 
and of a square form, had good bomb-proofs and deep ditclics 
with perpendicular scarps and counterscarps. 

In the night of the 17th colonel Burgoyne, the engineer 
directing the siege, commenced a batter)’^ for eight guns at 
the distance of two hundred and fifty yards from the main 
wall of Vincente ; and as the ruins of the destro 3 ’cd convents 
rendered it impossible to excavate, earth was brought from a 
distance, but tlie moon was up, the night short, the enemy’s 
musketrj’ heavy, the workmen of the sixth division in- 
experienced, and at daybreak the battci’y was still imperfect. 
An attempt had been made to attach the miner secretly to 
the countcrscai’p, and when the vigilance of a trained dog 
baffled this the attempt was openly made, hut a plunging fire 
from the top of the convent stopped progress. 

On the ISth eight hundred Germans, placed in the niins, 
mastered all the enemy’s fire save that from loop-holes, and 
colonel Maj', directing the artillery service, placed two field- 
pieces on a neighbouring convent called San Bernardo, over- 
looking the fort. 

In the night the first battery was armed, covering for two 
field-pieces as a counter-battery was raised a little to its right, 
and a second battery for two howitzers was constnteted on 
the Cajetano side of tlic ravine. Mext morning seven guns 
opened, and at nine o’clock had cut away the wall to the 
level of the counterscarp. The second breaching battery 
vrhich saw lower down the scarp then commenced its fire; 
hut the iron howitzers were unmeet for halteriiig ordnance, 
and the enemy’s musketry’ knocked down a captain and 
twenty’ gunners; ammunition also was scarce, and ns the 
French "could easily ait off the breach in the night the 
fire ceased. 
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,, The 20th I at mid-day colonel. Dickson arrived vdth more 
.iron howitzer.s from Elvas, and the second battery, reinforced' 
•,vdth additional pieces,. resTived its fire against a re-entering 
.angle of .the convent a little beyond the former breach. The 
, •vyall ,vas soon broken and a huge cantle’ of the convent vith 
its roof went to the . ground, crushing many of the garrison 
and laying. bare the; inside of the building: carcases were 
immediately thrown into the opening to burn the convent, 
-but the enemy maintained the post and extinguished the 
flames. A lieutenant and fifteen gunners were lost this day 
-oh the side of the besiegers, and the ammunition being nearly 
gone the > attack Avas suspended until fresh stores eould come 
.up from Almeida. 

.- During the progress of this siege the general aspect of 

• affairs had materially changed on both sides. Wellington 

• had been deceived as to the strength of the forts, and inter- 
cepted returns of Soult and Marmont’s armies now proA-ed 
they also Avere far stronger than he had expected : at the 
same time he heard of Ballesteros’s defeat at Bornos, and of 
Slade’s unfortunate cavalry action at Maguilla. He had' 
calculated on Bonnet holding the Asturias, but that general 
AA'as in full march for Leon ; Cafiarelli also Avhs preparing th 
reinforce Marmont and the brilliant prospect of the campaign 
.AA'as suddenly clouded. • On the other hand. Bonnet having 
relinquished the Asturias after six days’ occupation three- 
thousand . Gallicians Avere in that proA’ince and in communica- 
tion Avitli the seventh army, and the maritime expedition 
under -Popham had sailed for the coast of Biscay. ' Xor was 
the .king’s situation agreeable. The partidas intercepted his 
despatches so surely that it was the 19th ere Marmont’s 
letter, announcing Wellington’s advance and saying Hill also 
■Avas in march for the north, reached Madrid. Soult had 
detained Drouet, Suchet Avould only send one brigade tOAA-ards 
Madrid, and Cafiarelli, angry that Palombini should march 
upon the capital instead of Burgos, kept back the dmsions 
promised to Marmont. Joseph then seeing he must depend 
on Lis OAvn force, gave orders to bloAv uj> !Mirabete and 
abandon La lilancha on one side, and the forts of Somo.sierra 
and Buitrago on the other, AA'ith a A'icAV to unite the army of 

, the centre. 
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A detacliment under colonel IToizct, employed to destroy 
Bmtrago, was attacked on Ins return by the Empeemado, hut 
IMoizet, an able otneer, defeated bim and reacbed Madrid with 
little loss. Palombini’s march was then hastened, and impe- 
rative orders directed Soult to send ten thousand men to 
Toledo. The garrison of Segovia was reinforced, Marmonfc 
was informed of Hill’s time position, and the king advised 
him to give battle to Wellington, for he supposed the latter 
to have only eighteen thousand English troops : but he had 
twenty-four thousand, and had yet left Hill so strong that lie 
desired him to fight Drouct if occasion required. In this 
state of affairs ilarmont united at Fuente el Sauco on the 
20th, four dmsions of infantry aud a brigade of cavaliy, 
lumishing twenty-five thousand men of all arms, with which 
he marched to the succour of the forts. His approach over 
an open countr}' was descried far off, and a brigade of the 
fifth division was immediately drawn from the siege, the 
liattering-train was sent across the Tormes, and the army 
formed in order of battle on the top of the Christoval 
height. 

Tliis position was about four miles long and well defined, 
the ascent in front steep and tangled with hollow roads and 
.stone enclosures attached to villages; the summit rvas broad, 
even, and covered with ripe corn ; the right w.ns flanked by 
the upper Tormes, the left dipped into the countiy bordering 
the lower Tormes, for in passing Salamanca that river makes 
a sweep round the hack of the position. The iufaritiy he.svy 
cavalry and guns crowned the .summit of the mountain, hut 
the light cavalry fell hack from the front to the low countr}' 
on the left, where there was a sm.all strc.ara and a mar.shy 
flat. The rillngcs of Villaras and Jlontc Piuhio were behind 
the left of the position — the village of Cabrerizos markcil the 
extreme right, though the hill still trended up the river. 
The •villages of Cliristoval, Castillnnos, and Moresco, ne.'uiy in 
3 line, were in front below, but the last was witbin tlic allies' 
ground and the position completely commanded ail the 
countrj- for many miles ; the h.cat was c.vcesdve and tbcrc wan 
neither shade, nor fuel to cook with, nor any water nearer 
than the Tonnes. 
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About five o’clock in the evening the enemy’s horsemen 
approached, pointing tou-ard.s the left of the position as if to 
turn it by the lower Tormes, whereupon the British light 
cavalry made a short forward movement and a partial charge 
took place, but the French opened sis guns and the English 
TetireJ to their own ground near Monte Rubio and Villares. 
The light division, which was held in reserve on the summit, 
immediately closed towards the left of the position, but when 
the enemy halted returned to its former ground in the centre. 
Marmont’s main body had meanwhile home in one dark 
volume against the right and halting at the very foot of the 
position sent a flight of shells on to the summit, nor did this 
fire cease until the French general, driving back all the out- 
posts, had obtained possession of hloresco and established 
himself behind the village and Castellanos within gun-shot of 
the allies. That night the English general slept on the 
ground amongst the troops, and at the first streak of light the 
armies were again under arms. Soon some signals were inter- 
changed between Marmont and the forts, yet both sides were 
quiet until evening, when Wellington • detached the sixty- 
eight’n regiment to drive the French from Moresco. This 
attack succeeded, but the troops being recalled just as day- 
light failed, a body of French, coming rmperceived through the 
standing corn, broke into the village as the British were col- 
lecting their posts from the difi'erent avenues, and did con- 
siderable c.vecution. In the sldnnish an ofiScer named Mackay 
being suddenly surrounded refused to surrender, and singly 
fighting against a multitude received more wounds than the 
human frame w.as thought capable of sustaining, yet he still 
lives to show his honourable scars. 

- On the 22ud three diwsions of infantry and a brigade of 
cavalry joined IMarmont, who, having now nearly forty thou- 
sand men in hand, extended his left and seized a part of the 
height in advance of the allies’ right wing, from whence he 
could discern the whole of their order of battle and attack 
their right on even terms. But then Graham -with the seventh 
dmsion dislodged the French by a sharp skirmish ■ before 
they could be formidably reinforced, and that night Marmont 
withdrew from his dangerous position to some heights about 
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six inilcs in his rear. It was thought his tempestuous advance 
to Moresco with such an inferior force on the evening of the 
20th should have been his ruin, '^"ellington saw this error, 
but argued, that if the French marshal came to fight it was 
better to defend a very strong position than to descend and 
combat in the plain, seeing that his superiority Avas not such 
as to insure a victory decisive of the campaign ; and in ease of 
failure a retreat across the Tormes Avould have been very diffi- 
cult. To this may bo added, that there Avas at first some 
confusion amongst tlic allies before the troops of the different 
nations could form their order of battle, — that the descent of 
the mountain toAvards the enemy Avas by no means easy, 
because of the walls and the tAvo villages Avhich covered the 
French front, — and that Marmont, wlio had jilenty of gun.s, 
and troops extremely ready of movement, could also have 
evaded the action until night. This reasoning, good on the 
20th Avns not so on the 21st. The allies, Avhosc infantrj’ Avas 
a third more and their caA'aliy three times as mnncrotis and 
much better mounted than the Frencb, might then bnA’c.bccn 
poured doAvn by all the roads passing OA'cr the position at day- 
break, and Jfarmont, turned on both flanks and followed 
vehemently, could never have made bis retreat to the Douro 
through the open countr)’ : on the 22nd ])owcA‘er wlien the 
French general had rccch-cd his other divisions the chances 
Avere no longer the same. 

Mannont’s ncAV position AA-as skilfully chosen. One flank 
rested on Caheza Yeiiosa, the other at Iluertn, the ccatrc avius 
at Aldea Rubin. His right AA'as refused and he nhandonod the 
Toro road, but he coA'cred that of Tordesillns, commanded the 
ford of Huerta Avith his left, and could pn.«s the Tormes to 
operate by the other bank and communicate Avith bis farts, 
Wellington made corresponding disjiositions, closing up bis 
left toAA'ards Jlorcsco, and pushing the light division along fbc 
salient part of bis position to Aldea Lengua overhanging n 
ford, Avhicb Avas boAA'CA'cr scarcely jiraclicable at this period, 
Graham Avith tAvo divisions Avns placed at the fords of Hanta 
lilarta, and the hcaA-y Gcnnnn caA-alry under Rock cro.-sed tliu 
Tormes to Avatch the ford of ITucrfu; by this disposition the 
allies coA'ered Salamanca and conhl ojierate on either si/le of 
♦l.n '■rf.nn/%= <1 wtioTter lloo tbuti. tlio Frellch. 
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On tlie 23rd tlie two armies remained tranquil, tut at 
treak of day on tke 24tli 'some dropping pistol-sliots, and 
now and tlien a shout, eame faintly from the mist wliicli 
covered tlie lower ground beyond the river; the heavy sound 
.of artillery succeeded, and the hissing of the bullets as the}' cut 
, through the thickened atmosphere plainly said the French were 
.over the Tormes, Soon the fog dispersed and the German 
horsemen were seen in close order, retiring before twelve thou- 
sand French infantry who ivere marching steadily onwards. 
At intervals twenty gains would start forwards and send their 
bullets whistling and tearing up the gi-ound beneath the 
Germans, while scattered parties of light cavalry, scouting out, 
capped all the hills in succession and peering abroad gave 
signals to the main body. Wellington immediately sent 
. Graham across the river by the' fords of Santa Marta with the 
first and , seventh divisions and Le Marchant’s brigade of Eng- 
lish cavalry ; then concentrating the rest of the army between 
Cabrcrizos and Moresco awaited his adversary’s progress. 
Eock continued his retreat in the same fine and equable order, 
regardless alike of the cannonade and of the light horsemen on 
his flanks, until the enemy’s scouts had gained a height above 
Calvarisa Abaxo, from whence, at the distance of three miles, 
they for the first time perceived Graham’s twelve thousand 
. men and eighteen guns on an order of battle perpendicular to 
the Tormes. From the same point also Wellington’s hea\ 7 ' 
columns were to be seen clustering on the height above the 
fords of Santa Jfarta, and the light division was descried at 
Aldea Lengua, ready either to advance against the French 
troops left on the position of Aldea Eubia, or to pass the river 
. to the aid of Graham. At this apparition Marmont faced about, 
repassed the Tormes and resumed his former ground. 

. Wellington’s dispositions were veiy skilful, but it would 
seem that unwilling to stir before the forts fell he bad again 
refused the advantage of the moment. Eefused, not misjudged 
the occasion, since the whole theatre of operation was dis- 
tinctly seen from St. Cliristoval and he had passed many hours 
in earnest observ.ation. His faculties were indeed so fresh and 
vigorous, that after the day’s work he wrote a detailed memoir 
upon the proposal for establishing a bank in Portugal, treating 
VOL. IV. B 
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tlwt and otliei- financial scliemcs in ’all tlieir bearings ndth 
a'master hand. Against his deliberate decision therefore the 
follondng criticism must be advanced. 

jilarmont had the best ford to pass the Tonnes^ the allies 
bad a greater number of fords and a shorter line of operations. 
Graham by vigorously attacking the French on the left banle, 
might have driven them upon the single ford of Huerta if 
not reinforced from the heights of Aldca Hubia. 
But the allies could also have been reinforced by 
the fords of Santa Marta and those of Cabrerizos, 
and even by that of Aldea Lengua, although it vas not good 
at this early season ; a partial victory -would then have been 
achieved, or a general battle brought on Avhen the French, dis- 
advantageously cooped up in the loop of the Tormes, -(vould 
have had no escape if defeated. Hor is it easy to see how they 
could have avoided a serious defeat, if Wellington had moved 
with all the troops on the right bank against the divisions 
left on the hill of Aldea Eubia; for their army would have been 
separated, one part on the hither one on the further bank of 
the Tormes. It was said at the time that hlarmont hoped to 
draw the whole of the allies across the river, when he would 
have seized the position of Christoval, raised the siege and 
maintained the line of the Tormes. He could hardly have 
expected Wellington to commit so gross an error. It is more 
likely that holding his own army to be the quickest of move- 
ment, his object was to separate the allies’ force in the hopes 
of gaining some partial advantage to enable him to communi- 
cate with his forts, which were now in great danger. 

On the night of the 23rd the hca-vy guns were brought to 
the right of the Tormes, and n third battery to brcacli S.in 
Cajetano was armed with four pieces, but the line of firing 
being oblique only beat do-nm the parapet and knocked away 
the palisades. Time however pressed and the escalade of 
that fort and La Merced was ordered. It commenced at ten 
o’clock and in half an hour failed with a loss of one hundred 
and twenty men and officers: the wounded were brought ofl 
next dav under tnice and the enemy had all the credit of the 
firiit. It is said general Bowes der.mged the cngincfr’H jdnn 
nud caused the assault to fail. It miglit be fo, but he died 
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nobly. His rank was above tlie leading of so small a parfcj', 
lie was early wounded, and while baling his wound dressed 
hearing that the troops were yielding, returned to the fight 
and fell at the foot of the breach. 

The siege being now suspended for want of ammunition the 
guns were sent across the river, but immediately brought back 
in consequence of llarmont operating on the left bank. 
Certain works were however pushed fonvard to cut the com- 
munication between the forts, and the miner was attached to 
the cHS' on which La Merced stood j the final success was not 
however influenced bj' these operations and they need no 
further notice. The 2Gth ammunition arrived from Almeida, 
the second and third batteries were re-anned, the field-pieces 
again placed in the convent of San Bernardo, and the iron 
howitzers, throwing hot shot, set the convent of San Vincente 
on fire in several places. The garrison extinguished the flames 
and this balanced combat continued during the night, but on, 
the morning of the 27th, the fire of both batteries being redou- 
bled, San Vincente was in a blaze, the breach of San Cajetano 
improved, and when a fresh storming party was assembled 
the white flag waved from the latter. A negotiation ensued, 
but "Wellington judging it an artifice to gain time ordered 
the assault; then San Cajetano scarcely fired a shot and the 
flames at San Viucente prevented defence. Seven hundred 
prisoners, thirty pieces of artillery, provisions arms and 
clothing, and a secure passage over the Tormes, were the 
dmmediate fruits of this capture, not the less prized that the 
breaches were found to be more formidable than those of 
Bodrigo, and the assault might have failed if the garrison had 
gained time to extinguish, the flames in San Vincente. The 
allies lost ninety killed, and their whole loss since the passage 
of the Tormes was nearly five hundred, of which one hundred 
and sixty fell outside, the rest in the siege. 

■ Marmont had allotted fifteen daj's of resistance, but from 
the facility with which San Vincente caught fire five would 
have been too many if ammunition had not failed. He would 
however have fought on the 23rd, when his force was united, 
had ,he not heard from Cafiarelli that a powerful body of 
infantry, with twenty-two guns and ail the cavahy of the 
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for passing the M'hole army: wherefore head-quarters were 
fixed at Eueda, and the troops disposed in a compact form. 
The head was ^fiaced in opposition at the ford of Polios and 
the bridge of Tordesillas, the rear occupied Medina del Campo 
and other points on the Zapardiel and Trahancos rivers, to 
riieet any movement from the Valladolid side. Marmont’s 
line from Valladolid to Zamora was sixty miles, from Siman- 
cas to Toro above thirtj’’; but the actual occupation was only 
twelve ; for the bend 'of the river gave him the chord, the 
allies the arc, and the fords were few and difficult. The 
advantage was therefore on his side, but to comprehend the true 
position the secondary coincident operations must be known. 

Following their orders, Silveira had filed up the Duero to 
the Esla river menacing the French communications with 
Benevente, while d’Urban' passed the Ducro below Zamora 
on the 25th and cut off all intercourse between the French 
army and that place. When Marmont fell back from Aldea 
Bubia, . d’Urbau recrossed at Fresno de la Bibera to avoid 
being crushed, yet immediately afterwards advanced beyond 
Toro to Castramonte, behind the right wing of the enem^-’s 
new position ; and Wellington designed that Castaiios, after 
investing Astorga, should come down by Benevente and con- 
nect himself with Silveira. This operation, without disarrang 
ing the siege of Astorga, would have placed twelve or fifteen 
thousand infantry cavalry and artillery behind the Esla, 
having secure lines of retreat and consequently able to check 
the enemy’s foraging parties and reduce him to live upon his 
fixed magazines, which were scanty: the follmving Spanish 
jirocmstination marred the able combination. 

Castaiios, by help of the succours received from England, . 
had assembled fifteen thousand men at Ponteferada under 
the command of Santocildes; but he pretended he had no 
battering guns until sir Howard Douglas pointed them out in 
the arsenal of Ferrol, and showed him how to convey them to 
the frontier. Then Santocildes moved slowly, and when 
Bonnet’s retreat from the Asturias was knonm, eleven thousand 
men invested Astorga, and four thousand marched to Bene- _ 
ventc when Marmont had recalled his detachments from that 
side. The battering-train only reached Villa F' ■ 
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Bierzo on tlie Isfc of Julyj yet the guerilla cliie^ MarquJncz, 
appeared about Palencia, and the other partidas of Castillo 
acting on a line from Leon to Segoida intercepted the corro- 
spondence frith the Icing, and secured the Campo dc Tterras 
for the subsistence of the Gallician armj*," — and to the surprise 
of the allies, fvho had so often heard of the enein 3 '’s terrible 
dcTastations that they expected to find Casfille n desert, those 
vast plains and undulating hills -were covered with ripe com 
or fruitful vines, and the villages bore few marlcs of tlic 
ravages of war. 

It has been before shown that three thousand Gallicians 
entered the Asturias, and in concert frith the seventh army 
had harassed Bonnet’s retreat from that kingdom; and thougli 
the French general forced his way b}' the eastern passes to 
Aguilar del Campo, and chased the neighbouring bands awn_v, 
his movement was one of the great errors of the campaign. 


.loscph’s 

Papers, 

fVi liingfon’a 
Secret 
Ire^patcljcf, 
3ISS. 


Napoleon and Wellington felt alike the importance 
of holding the Asturias at this i)eriod. The one 
directed they should he retained, the other c.ilca- 
latcd that such would be the case, and the Judgment 
of both was quickly made manifest. For the Gulli- 
cians, who would not have dared to quit the Bierzo 


if Bonnet had menaced their province by Lugo or by the const 


line, invested Astorga the moment he quitted the Asturias. 


And the partidas of the north, who had been very much 


depressed by ilin.a’s defeat, recovering courngc, moved towards 
the coast, where Poplmm’s expedition which s.ailcd on the 
18th of June from Coruna soon appeared, u formidable spec- 
tacle, for tlierc were five sail of (he line fvith fifteen frigatc.s 


and brigs. Lc-'^quito was immediately att.'ickcd on the sca- 
bord by this squadron, on the land .side by the Pastor, and 
when captain Bouveriegot a gun up to breach the convent the 
Spanish chief assaulted ; he was repulsed, but flie garrison, t wo 
hundred and fifty strong, surrendered to the squadron fho 
22nd, and on the two followingdnys Benneo and IWcricia fi 11. 
Tlic partidas failed to ajqicar at Guctarla, yet Ciriro and 
Portamiktc in the Bilkao river were attached the Ctb of July 
in concert with Longa, and though (he latter was rebnfiVil at 
Bilbao the squadron took Cn'tro. The enemy rtcovend home 
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of their posts the 10th; and the 19th Mina and Pastor eoming 
■down to co-operate against Gueteria were beaten, and the 
British seamen were driven to their vessels with the loss of 
thirty men and two guns, 

, It was the opinion of general Carrol who accompanied 
this expedition that the plan of operations was ill-arranged, 
but the. local successes merit no attention, the great object oi 
.distracting the enemy was obtained. Cafiarelli heard at the 
same moment that Palombini’s division had been called to 
aladrid, — that Bonnet had abandoned the Asturias, — that a 
Gallician division had entered that province, — that a powerful 
English fleet containing troops was on the eoast and acting 
in concert with all the partidas of the north, — ^that the 
seventh army was menacing Burgos and the whole country 
was in commotion. Trembling for his own districts he 
instantly arrested the march of the divisions <Iestined for Mar- 
mont; and although the king, who saw very clearly the real 
object of the maritime expedition, reiterated the orders to 
march upon Segovia or Cuellar -with a view to reinforce either 
, the army of the centre or the army of Portugal, Cafiarelli 
delayed obedience until the 13th of July, and then sent but 
eighteen hundred cavalry and twenty guns. 

Bonnet’s movement, which only brought a reinforcement of 
six thousand infantry to Marmont, thus kept away Caftarelli’s 
troops, twelve thousand of all arms, uncovered the whole 
Erench line of communication and caused the siege of Astorga 
to be commenced. And while Bonnet was in march by 
Palencia and Yalladolid to the position of Tordesillas, the 
Icing heard of Marmont’s retreat from the Tormes and that 
an English column menaced Arevalo: "wherefore not being 
ready to move with the army of the centre and fearing for 
Avila he withdrew the garrison from that place, and thus 
lost his direct line of correspondence vath the army of Por- 
tugal, because Segovia was environed by the partidas. In 
this state of affairs neither Wellington nor hlarmont had 
reason to fight upon the Duero. The latter because his posi- 
tion was so strong he could safely wait for Bonnet’s and 
Caffarelli’s troops, and meanwhile the king could operate 
against the allies’ communications. The former because he 
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could not attack tlie French except at great disadvantage; 
for the fords were little known, and that of Polios deep. To 
pass the river there and form within gun-shot of the cncniy’s 
left, -without other combinations, promised nothing hut defeat, 
and the staff-officers sent to examine the course of the river 
reported the advantage of gi-ound to be entirely on the 
enemy’s side, except at Castro Ntifio, half-waj- between Polios 
and Toro. 

While the French commanded the bridge at Tordesillas no 
attempt to force the passage of the river could be safe, seeing 
that Mai'raont might fall on the allies’ front and rear if the 
operation was within his reach ; if beyond his reach, that is 
to say near Zamora, ho could cut tlieir communication with 
Ciudad Eodrigo and yet preserve his own witli Caffiirclli and 
the king. Wellington therefore resolved to wait until the 
fords should become lower, or the combined opemtions of tho 
Gallicians and partidas should compel Mannont to detach 
men or dislodge for want of provisions. In this view he 
urged Santocildes to press the siege of Astorga vigorously, 
and send every man he could spare down the Esla. An 
intercepted letter gave hopes that Astorga would surrender 
on the 7 th, but this seems to have been a device to keep the 
Gallicians in that quarter, for it was in no danger, and San- 
tocildcs, expecting its fall, would not detach men. However 
the vicinity of d’Urban’s cavalry so incomTiioded the French 
right that Foy marched to drive them beyond the Esin,’ 
whereupon general Pakenham crossed the ford of Polios with 
some of the third division which quickly brought P’oy bade, 
and Marmont then endeavoured to augment tho number and 
efficiency of his cavalrj' by faking a thou-sand horses from tho 
infantrj’ officers and the Sutlej's. 

On the Sth Bonnet arrived, and the French mar.dial 
extending his right to Toro commenced repairing the bridge 
there. Wellington, in like manner, stretched his left to the 
Guarena, yet kept his centre still on the Tr.ab.ancos and his 
right at Itueda, with posts near Tordesillas and the ford of 
Polios. In this situation the armies remained for some days. 
Graham and Picton had gone to England in bad health, and 
the principal powder magazine at Jaaliimanca csi>!odfd with 
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hurt to many, but no other events vorth recording occuiTcd. 
The weather was fine, the coiintr}' rich, the troops received 
full rations, and wine was so plentiful it was hard to keep the 
soldiers sober : the. caves of Rueda, either natural or cut in 
the rock below the surface of the earth, were so immense and 
so well stocked, that the drunkards of two armies failed to 
make any very sensible diminution in the quantity. Many 
men of both sides perished in that labyrinth, and on both 
sides the soldiers, entering the river to bathe, held amicable 
intercourse, rallying each other about the battles yet to be 
fought, and the camps on the banks of the Duero seemed at 
times to belong to one army : so difficult is it to make brave 
men hate each other. The officers of the allies were anxious 
to receive the signal of battle, they were discontented at its 
being delayed, and many amongst them murmured that the 
French had been permitted to retreat from Christoval. Hence 
had Wellington been finally forced back to Portugal his rejju- 
tation would have been grievously assailed by his own people, 
for the majority, peering through their misty politics, saw 
Paris in dim perspective and overlooked the enormous French 
armies close at hand : their general’s mind was however filled 
with ■ care and mortification, and all cross and evil circum- 
stances seemed to combine against him. 

The mediation for the Spanish colonies had just failed at 
Cadiz, under circumstances which left no doubt that English 
iufiuence was powerless and French influence increasing in the 
Cortes. Soult had twenty-seven gun-boats in the Trocadere 
canal, shells were cast day and night into the city and the 
people were alarmed; two thousand French had marched from 
Santa Maria to Seville, apparently to reinforce Drouet in 
Estremadura; Echevaria had effected nothing in the kingdom 
of Cordoba, and French troops were assembling to attack 
Ballesteros, whose rashness might alone bring Wellington 
back to the Tagus. In the north of Spain Mina’s defeats 
and their influence upon the other partidas were Icnomi, the 
effect of Popham’s operations unknown, or at least doubtful, 
but Bonnet’s division had arrived and the Gallicians before 
Astorga wanted ammunition. In Castille the activity of the 
partidas diminished when the army crossed the Tormes, the 
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cliiefs seemed inclined to leave the burthen of the vrar to the 
allies, and this feeling ivas not confined to them. It had been 
arranged that fresh forces should be raised as the enemy 
receded in this campaign, and clothing and equipments sup- 
plied by England were placed at the disposal of 'Wellington, 
•who to avoid the burthen of carriage had directed them to 
Coruna; yet now when Leon and the Asturias were in a 
manner recovered no man would scn*c voluntarilj'. There 
was great enthusiasm in words, there had always been so, hut 
the fighting men were not increased, and even the jicra- 
mentados, many of whom deserted at this time from the hing, 
well clothed and soldier-like men, refused to enter the English 
ranks. 

Ifow also came news that lord William Bcntinck’s plans 
were altered, and intcrccj)ted dcsp.'itchcs showed that the king 
had again ordered Drouct to pass the Tagus ; Soult’s resist- 
ance to this order was not known, and Wellington therefore 
saw Marmont’s array increase, heard that the king’s army, 
reinforced by Drouct, was on tlic point of talcing the field, — 
that the troops from Sicily, upon whose operations he dcjtcnded 
to keep all the army of Aragon in the eastern part of Spain 
and oven to turn the Icing’s attention that way, were to bo 
sent to Italy, — and that two millions of dollar.s which ho 
hoped to have obtained at Gibraltar had been swept off by 
lord William for this Italian expedition, which tlius at once 
deprived him of men and monc}'! TIjc latter was the most 
serious blow, tlic promised remittances from England hnd Jiob 
arrived, the insufiicicncy of land-carriage rendered it nearly 
impossible to feed the army even on tlie Dnero, and to l en- 
turc further into Spain without monej’ ■would be akin to 
madness. From Gallicin, where no credit was given, carnc 
the stipply of meat and a 6topj)agc there would have Jimdo 
the war itsc'lf stop: no greater error h.ad been commitffd by 
tlic enemy than delaying to conquer Gallieia, whicli could 
many times leave been done. 

credit of half a million lind been obtained from the 
Treasury to answer certain cert {.ficatce or notes of Imnd, ^r!J!^h 
the secret Sjianish corre^ponilenls ]sroriii>:ed to get cadic-d; 
but this rc'Ource was lunv suddenly .stopped by the Jingli^h 
miuisicrs, who objected to the irregular fonii of the certifi- 
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■cates, because Wellington Avitli his usual sagacity had adapted 
them to the habits of the people he was to deal with ! His 
troops were four, his staff six, his muleteers nearly twelve 
months in arrears of pay, and he was in debt ever 3 nvliere, and 
for everything. The Portuguese government was clamorous 
for the subsidy. Mr. Stuart acknowledged that its distress 
was great, and desertion from the Portuguese troops, aug- 
menting in an alarming manner, was seemingly increased by 
severity, sho\ving the misery of the soldiers. Wellington alone 
maintained the army in its forward position at this time ; for 
he had' extended his commercial speculations into Gallicia, 
and had persuaded the Spanish authorities of Castille to give 
up a part of their revenue in kind to the army, receiving bills 
on the British embassy at Cadiz in return. But the situa- 
tion of affairs may be best learned from the mouths of the 
generals. 

, . ‘ The arrears of the army are ccrtainlj’ getting to an alarm- 
ing pitcli, and if it is suffered to increase we cannot go onj 
we have only here two brigades of infantry fed by our own 
commissariat, and we are now reduced to one of them, having 
barely bread for this daj^, and the commissary has not a 
farthing of money. I know not how we shall get on !’ 

Such were Beresford’s words on the Sth of July, and on 
the 15th Wellington wrote even more forcibly. 

‘I have nevei', said he, been in such distress as at present, 
and some serious misfortune must happen if the government 
do not attend seriously to the subject and supply us regularly 
with money. The arrears and distresses of tlie Portuguese 
government are a joke to ours, and if our credit was not 
better than theirs we should certainly starve. As it is, if we 
don’t find means to pay our bills for butcher’s meat there will 
be an end to the war at once.’ 

Thus stript as it were to the skin the English general 
was going once more to hide his nakedness in the mountains 
of Portugal, when Marmont, prpud of his own unripened skill 
and perhaps from. the experience of San Christoval under- 
valuing his adversary’s tactics, desirous also, it ■was said, to 
gain a victory without the presence of a king, Marmont, 
pushed on by fate, madly broke ' the chain which restrained 
his enemy’s strength. 
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TTiiek "Wellington found by tlic intercepted letters tbnt tbc 
Icing’s orders for Drouet to cross tlie Tngus were imperative, 
lie directed Hill to detach troops in the same proportion; and 
as this reinforcement, coming b}' the ivay of Alcantara, could 
reach the Ducro as soon as Drouet could reach Madrid, he 
hoped still to maintain the Tormes, if not the Ducro, uot- 
uithstanding the king’s poivcr. For some money long 
c-xpcctcd from England had at last arrived in Oporto, and he 
thought the GalHcians though inert must soon be felt by the 
enemy: moreover the Imn'cst on tbe ground, however abun- 
dant, could not long feed the French multitudes if Drouet ami 
the king should together Join Marmont. Fearing the action of 
Joseph’s cavalry-, he now ordered D’Urbnn's horsemen to join 
the army on the Duero ; but to understand the rcmnrkablo 
movements about to commence the reader must bear in mind, 
that the French army from its peculiar organization could while 
the ground Imn-cst lasted operate without any regard to lines of 
communication; it had sujiports on all sides and procured its 
food everywhere; the troops were taught to reap the stand- 
ing corn and grind it themselves if their cavalry could not 
seize flour in the villages. Tins organization, ajipronehing 
the ancient Roman militan' perfection, gave them great advan- 
tages; it baffled tbc irregular and threw tbc regular force of 
the allies entirely upon the defensive; for if their flanks were 
turned a retreat only could save the coimnumealioiiK, but tho 
French offered no point for retaliation. lYhcrcfore, with a 
force composed of four different nations, ‘Wellington -vuis to 
csccutc diflicult evolutions in nti open country, his elianecs of 
success being to arise only from tbc c.xsual errors of bis adver- 
sary, wlio was an able general, know the country perfectly, 
and led an army, brave, excellently disciplined, and of otio 
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nation:- the game. would have been quite unequal if the 
iEhglish'had not been so strong in cavalry. . 

I', ' 'FSEXCH PASSAGE OF TnE. DUEEO. 

,,In the course of the 15th and-.lGth Marmqnt, .who had pre- 
viously made several deceptive moVenients, concentrated his 
beautiful.' and gallant ariny .bet\veen Toro and tlie' Hornija 
river. ' Intercepted .letter^ peasants, deserters, and public talk 
had all for several days assigned the former place as' his point 
of ipatsage.’ On the nibrning of the 16th the'English explor- 
ihg'ofScers, passing the. Duero, near Tordesillas, found, only 
the garrison there, and the,e%'ening. reports said two Fi’ench 
divisions had alreadj' passed the repaired bridge of Toro. Wel- 
lington then united his , centre and left at Canizal on the 
Guarena during the night, intending to attack those who had 
2 )assed at Toro;? but as he had still some doubts of the enemy’s 
' real object he left Cotton on the Trabancos .ndth the right 
wing, composed of the fourth and light divisions and Anson’s 
cavalry. Meanwhile ilarmont, recalling his troops from' the 
left bank of the Duero, returned to Tordesillas and Polios, 
p^sed that river at those points and occupied, llava del Eey, 
where his whole army was concentrated in the evening of the 
17th, some of his divisions having, marched forty miles and 
some fifty miles without a halt. - . The English cavalry posts 
T.'ere driven over the Ti-abancqs, ;and advice of .the enemy’s 
movement was instantly,- sent to 'Wellington, but he was 
then near Toro, it was midnight ere the information reached 
him, and- the troops under Cotton remained- near Castrejon 
behind the -Trabancos' during the night of the 17th without 
orders, , in a bad-position, close to - the whole . -French .army. 
Wellington hastening to their aid’ in person -ordered Bock’s 
Le Merchant’s and Alton’s brigades of cavalrj' to follow him 
to Alaej os,- and 'the. fifth dmsion to take' post at. -ToiTcciila do' 
la Orden six miles in rear of Castrejon.. 

At daybreak Cotton’s outposts were again driven in ’ 03 ' the 
enemy, and the bulk of his cavalry with a .troop of horse artil- 
lery immediate!}' formed in front of the two infantr}' divisions, 
which were drawn ujr, the fourth division on the left, the .light 
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division on ilie right, but at a considerable distance from each 
other and separated by a wide ravine. The country w.\s like 
the open downs of England, with here and there v.-ater-gu]!o %-3 
dry hollows and bold naked heads of land; and behind tiie 
most prominent of these last, on the other side of the Tra- 
bancos, lay the whole French army. Cotton seeing only 
horsemen advanced with his cavalry again towards the river, 
but cautiously, by his right, along some high table-land and his 
troops were lost to the view of the infantry, for the morning 
fog ivas thick on the stream and nothing could be descried 
beyond. Soon however the deep tones of the artillery .shook 
the ground, the sharp ring of musketry was heard in the mist, 
and the forty-third rc^ment passed hastily through C-astrejon 
to support the advancing cavalry*; for besides the ravine wliich 
separated the fourth from the light division, there \sws another 
ravine with a marshy bottom hctv.'ccn the latter and the 
cavalry, and the village of Castrejon was the only goal point 
of passage. 

Now the cannonade became heavy and the spectacle sur- 
prisingly bcautifuL The lighter smoke and mist curling up 
in fantastic pillars formed a huge and glittering dome tinged 
of many colours by the rising ran; and tlirougli the gro^scr 
Tapour belosv the restless horsemen were reen or lost ns the 
fume thickened from the rapid play of the guns, while the high 
bluff bead of land beyond the Trabancos, covered svitli French 
troops, appeared In* an optical deception clo'c at hand, 
dilated to the size of a mountain, and crov-ned wirh gigantic 
soldiers who were continually breaking off aud rliding dov.'n 
into the fight. Suddenly a duunounted cavalrj* oHiccr 
from the midst of the smoke toirards the line of irif.jtif ry with 


a gait peculiarly rigid, and he appeared to Imhl a bloaiy 
handkerchief to his heart; but that which .secrrc"! a cloth 
was a broad and drc-ndful reound, a bullet had entirely < !; lo d 
thcficdi from his left .■shoulder and from his breag, and bod 
carried asvay part of bis ribs, his heart was bared and its mo'.e- 
ment plainly (li==ccrncd. It was .n pit.v.us nnd ret n noble 
riuht, for bis countenance thoxigh "Lastly av.as firm. 1 /k. .•t(p 
ftnrcely indicated weakno's, and bis voiv; never f.dtered; tW* 
unyielding maa'a name was '^nUirunJ. He (lu-d a ;d.ort 0:'- 
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tance from the field of battle, and it- was said in the arms of 
his son, a youth of fourteen who had followed his father to 
the Peninsula in hopes of obtaining a com'mission, for they 
were not affluent. 

Cotton maintained this' exposed position "ndth still and 
resolution from daylight until seven o’clock, at which time 
Wellington arrived in company with Beresford, and proceeded 
to examine the enemy’s movements. At this moment some 
French horsemen, not many, broke suddenly away from the 
head-land be3'ond the Trahancos and came galloping on as if 
deserting, but soon with headlong course they mounted the 
table-land on which Cotton’s left was posted, and drove a whole 
line of cavalry skirmishers back in confusion. The English 
reserves on that side then advanced from Alaejos, and these 
furious swordsmen, scattered by their o-wn charge, were in turn 
driven back or cut down ; yet thiity or forty, led by a noble 
officer, brought up their right shoulders and came over the 
edge of the table-laud, above the hollow which separated the 
British wings, at the instant when Wellington and Beres- 
ford arrived on the same slope. Infantry piquets were in 
the bottom, and higher up near the French were two guns 
, covered by a squadron of light cavalry disposed in perfect 
order. When the French officer first saw this squadron he 
reined ,m his horse with difficulty, his troopers gathered in 
a confused body round him seemingly as lost men, and the 
British instantly charged; but with a shout the gallant French- 
men soused down upon ’the squadron and the latter turning 
galloped through the guns; then the whole mass, friends and 
enemies, went like a whirlwind to the bottom, carrjdng awaj- 
lord Wellington and Beresford, who mth drawn swords and 
some difficulty got clear of the tumult. The French horse- 
men, when quite exhausted, were attacked by a reserve 
squadron and most of them were killed, but their indomitable 
leader, when assailed by three enemies at once struck one 
dead Irom his hoi-se, and with surprising exertions saved him- 
selt from the other two, though they rode hewing at him for 
a quarter of a mile. 

JIarmont ha■^•ing ascertained that a part only of Welling- 
ton’s army was before him, now crossed the Trahancos in two 
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the front, and to distract the allies’ attention he directed Clausel 
to push the head of the right column over the river at Cas- 
trillo. But Wellington, expecting him at Vallesa from the 
fii'st, had ordered the other divisions of his army originally 
assembled at Canizal, to cross one of the upper branches of 
the river, and they reached the table-land of Vallesa before 
Marmont’s infantrj^, oppressed by the extreme heat and rapi- 
dity of the march, could muster in strength to attempt the 
passage of the other branch. Clausel sent Carier’s brigade of 
cavalry across the stream at Castrillo, supporting it vrith a 
column of infantry, and the fourth division had just gained 
the heights above Canizal •when Carier’s horsemen entered the 
valley on their left, and the infantry in one column menaced 
their front. The sedgy banks of the river would have been 
difficult to force, but Victor Alten, a very bold man in action^ 
was slow to seize an advantage; he suffered the French cavalry 
to cross and form in considerable numbers ■without opposi- 
tion, and then assailed them feebly with successive squadroris' 
instead of by regiments. The result was unfavourable at 
first. The fourteenth and the German hussars were hard- 
pressed, the third dragoons came up in support but were 
immediately driven bade again by the fire of some French 
infantry, and the fight waxed hot "with the others, many fell^ 
but finally Carier was wounded and taken and the French 
cavalry retired. During this action the twenty-seventh and 
fortieth regiments, coming do-wn the hill, broke the enemy’s 
infantry also ■with an impetuous bayonet charge, and Alten’s^^ 
horsemen sabred some of the fugitives. 

This combat cost the French, who had advanced too far 
■vrithout support, a general and five hundred soldiers; but 
Manhont, though baffled at Vallesa and beaten at Castrillo, 
concentrated his army at the latter place in such a manner as 
to hold both banks of the Guarena. Wellington then recalled 
his troops from Vallesa, and as the whole loss of the allies 
was not more than six hundred, nor that of the French more 
than eight hundred, and both sides 'Nvere highl" excited, the 
day still young and the positions although ' open and 

^vithin cannon-shot, a battle was expected- ’s troops 

had however been marching, for two'* ■’^‘j incea- 

TOL. rv. s ' 
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santlj, Wellington’s plan did not admit of fighting unlc.^^ 
forced to it, or under sucli circumstances as ■would enable him 
to crush his opponent and yet keep tlie field afterwards against 
the king. 

By this series of signal operations, the French marslial had 
passed a great river, taken the initiatory* movement, surprised 
the right -wing of the allies and pushed it back above ten 
miles. Tlie advantages arc however to be traced to the pecu- 
liarities of the English gcncml’s situation which have been 
already notieed, and his tactical skill was manifested by e.xtri- 
cating his troops from their dangerous jiosition at Castrejon 
■rvithout loss, and without being forced to figlit a battle. lie 
appears to have erred only in extending his troops to the right 
when he first reached the Duero, for seeing that Marmont 
could at pleasure pass that river and turn his Hanks, he should 
have remained concentrated on the Gunrenn and only jiushcd 
cavalry posts to the line of the Duero above Toro. Ivor 
should he have risked his right wing so far from his main 
body from the evening of the IGth to the morning of the 
18th; he could scarcely have brought it off without .severe 
loss if j\farmont had been stronger in cavalry, and instead of 
pushing forwards at once to the Guarena had uttaclicd him on 
the march. On the other liand the security* of the French 
general’s movement from the Trahancos to the Guarena 
depended entirely on rapidity; for ns his columns croy'-'cd the 
0 ])en country on a line parallel to the march of the allic.';, a 
simple wheel by comj)anic3 to the right would have fonned 
the latter in order of battle on his fianic, while tho four divi- 
sions already on the Guarena could have met them in front. 

On the IGth Marmont failed in u glaring manner. His 
intent was, by menacing tlic con)munication with Kalamanca 
and Ciudad Itodrigo, to force the alltcs I^tck and f.triho H/tni* 
tlccLsivc blow during tlicir retreat. Xow on the e vening of 
the IGth he h.ad jnassed the Diicro at Torr>, giutied a *LyV. 
march, and was then actu-ally nearer to .Salaiinuuw than tho 
ullies were; had he pci>i«tcd Wellington iniKt have fought 
him to dis.adv&ut.agc or have given np t-alanianen, at.d j)a- •;'! 
tlie Tormes at Huerta to rcgriin tin; ceunnmtue-.ition with 
■Cfiudad Ilodrigo. This cdvanlxigc Mannont rdinqtddK'S, to 
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make a forced marcli of eighty miles in forty-eight hours, and 
to risk the execution of a .variety of nice and difScult evolu- 
tions, in which he lost above a thousand men by the sword or 
by fatigue, and finally found his adversary on the 18 th still 
facing him in the very position which he had turned on the 
evening of the 16th! 

The 19th the armies maintained their respective ground in 
qiiiet until the evening, when Marmont concentrated his troops 
in one mass on his left near the village of Tarazona, and 
"Wellington, fearing for his right, again passed the second 
branch of the Guarena at Vallesa and El Olmo and took post 
on the table-land above those villages. The light division 
being in front, advanced to the edge of the table-land over- 
looking the enemy’s main body, which was at rest round the 
bivouac fires and the piquets would have been quietly posted, 
if Sir Stapleton Cotton coming up at the moment had not 
turned a battery of six-pounders upon a group of French 
officers. At the first shot the enemy seemed sm^prised, at the 
second their gunners run to their pieces and in a few moments 
a reply from twelve eight-pounders showed the folly of pro- 
voldng a useless combat ; an artillery officer was wounded in 
the head, several British soldiers fell in different parts of the 
line, one shot swept away a whole section of Portuguese, and 
the division had to withdraw several hundred yards in a mor- 
tifying manner to avoid unnecessary effusion of blood. 

Formed in two lines on the table-land of "Vallesa the allies 
offered a fair though not an easy field to the enemy, and Wel- 
lington expected a battle. For the range of heights which he 
occupied trended backwards to the Tormes on the shortest 
line, and as he had thrown a Spanish garrison into the castle 
of Alba de Tormes he thought Marmont could not turn his 
right, or if he attempted it he would be shouldered off the 
Tormes at the ford of Huerta. He was mistaken. The 
French general was more perfectly acquainted -with the ground 
and moved his army 'with a wonderful .facility. On the 20th 
as the daj' broke instead of crossing the Guarena to dispute 
the high land of Vallesa, he marched rapidfy in ' several 
columns covered by a powerful rear-guard up the liver to 
CantalaPiedra, and crossed the stream there though the banks 
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■were difficult before any disposition could be made to oppose 
liim. He thus turned the right flank of the allies and gained 
a new range of hills trending towards the Tormes, and parallel 
to those leading from Vallcsa. Wellington immediately made 
a corresponding movement, ami then commenced an evolution 
similar to that of the ISth but on a greater scale both ns to 
numbers and length of way. The allies mm-iug in two lines 
of battle within musket-shot of the French endeavoured to 
cross their march at Cantalpino, the guns on both sides nrjain 
exchanged their rough salutations ns the accidents of ground 
favoured their play, and again the officers, like gallant gentle- 
men who horc no malice and knew no fear, made their mili- 
tary recognitions, while the horsemen on each side watched 
with eager eyes for an opening to charge; hut the French 
moving as one man along the crest of the heights preserved 
the lead and made no mistake. 


At Cantalpino it became evident that the allies wore out- 
flanked, and all this time Mannont had so skilfully ninn.aged 
Ills troops that he furnished no opportunity even for a jairtial 
attack. Wellington therefore fell oif a little and nuulo towards 
the heights of Cabera Ycllosa and Ahlea lluhia, intending to 
halt there while the sixth ilivision and Altcu’s cavalry, forcing 
their march, seized Aldca Leiigun and .secured the jiositioii of 
Christoval. But he made no eftbrt to seize the ford of iluertn, 
hecause his own march had been long anil ns the Freiieli had 
pas-sed over nearly twice ns much ground he thought tliey 
would not .attcmjA to reach the Tonnes tiial day. However, 
when night njijiroachcd, although his second line had got poi- 
session of the heights of Vello^a, his tir-t line was heaped up 


without much order in the low ground hctweeti timt jdacc (inti 
lloruillos, the French anny crowned all the siitmn.* (»f the 
ojipnsite hills, and their fires, strctcliing in a Imlf eirC ■ friim 
Tillariiela to Bahila Fneritc, hliowcd th.at (Itey rotnm.uidid the 
ford of Huerta: they could even have jUtael'.ed tlie (dl!e« v,‘ilh 
great advantage had there been lignt for the b.itth'. rhv'* 
Engli-ih general then ordered firt,^ to be trevh-, ami mid. .- 
cover of the smoke tilul tl>e traops oT in .sm.ee- don vitlt 


ccleritv towards Ycllo-a and Ahka lluhi.-., hut d 
rnovcjneut the Bortugut.-e cavalry ctmdi.g in Ir.nn 


iriag the 
the freUt 
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W’ere mistaken for French and lost some men by cannon-shot 
‘■ere they were recognised. 

' Welliii^oh was deeply disquieted at the unexpected result 
of this 'day’s operations, which had been entirely to the advan- 
tage of the French. Sfarmont liad shown himself perfectly 
acquainted with the country, he had outflanked and outmarched 
the allies and gained the command of the Tormesj and as his 
junction with the king’s army .was thus secured he might fight 
of wait for reinforcements of continue his operations as it 
seemed good to himself. But the scope of Wellington’s cam- 
paign' was hourly being more restricted. His reasons for 
avoiding a battle except at advantage were stronger than 
.before, because CaflTarelli’s cavaliy was now known to be in 
march and the army of the centre Tvas on the point of taking 
the field; hence though he should fight and gain a victory, 
unless it was decisive his object would not be advanced^ 
That object was to deliver the Peninsula, which could only be 
■done by'a long course of solid operations incompatible with 
sudden and fash strokes unauthorized by anything but hope ; 
wliefefore yielding to the force of circumstances he jjfepared 
to feturn to Portugal and abide Ms time; yet with a bitter 
spirit, not soothed by the' recollection that he had refused 
the opportunity of fighting to advantage exactly one month 
■before, and upon the very hills he now occupied. Nevertheless 
that steadfast temper which then prevented him from seizing 
an adventitious chance, would not now let him j-icld to for- 
tune more than she could ravish from him: he still hoped to 
give the lion’s stroke, and resolved to cover Salamanca and the 
communication with Ciudad Rodrigo to the last moment. A 
letter stating his inability to hold his ground was however 
seiit to Castanos, but was intercepted by Marmont, who there- 
upon exultingly pushed forwards with so little 
re^fd to the king’s movements, that Joseph comspond- 
iin'agined the lettef a subtlety of Wellington’s to vnee, aiss. 
draw the French general into a premature battle. 

On the 31st while the allies occupied the old position of 
■Christoval, the French threw a garrison into Alba de Tonnes, 
•from whence the Spaniards had been withdrawn by Carlos 
d’Espaiia without the knowledge of the English general, a 
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matter soon to prove of infinite importance. Sfarmont then 
passed the Tonnes by the fords between. Alba and Huerta, and 
moving up the valley of Machacon encamped behind Calvariza 
Aiiba, at the edge of a forest which extended from the river 
to that place, Wellington also passed the Tonnes in the 
course of the evening by the bridges and by the fords of 
Santa jilarta and Aldea Tengna^ but the third division and 
dTTrban’s cavalry remained on the right bank and entrenched 
themselves at Cabrerizos lest tbe French who had left a 
division on the heights of Babila Fnente should re-cross the 
Tonnes in the night and overwhelm them. It was late when 
the light division descended the rough side of the Aldea 
Ijengua mountain to cross the river, and the night came sud- 
denly down with more than common darkness, for a storm, 
that common precursor of a battle in the Peninsula, was at 
hand. Torrents of rain deepened the ford, the water foamed 
and dashed with increasing violence, the thunder was frequent 
and deafening, the lightning passed in sheets of fire close over 
the column or played upon the points of the bayonets, and a 
flash falling amongst the fifth dragoon guards near Santa 
Jlarta killed many men and horses; hundreds of frightened 
animals then breaking loose from their piquet ropes and 
galloping wildly about were supposed to be the enemy’s 
cavalry charging in the darkness, and indeed some of their 
patrolK were at band. But to a military eye there was nothing 
more imposing than the dose and beantifnl order in which 
the soldiers of that noble h'ght division were seen by the- 
fiei}' gleams to step from the river to the bank and prirsne 
tbeir march amidst this astounding turmoil, defying alike the 
storm and the enemj'. 

Wellington’s position was nearly the same as that occupied 
by Graham a month before when the forts of Salamanca were 
invested. The left rested in the low ground on the Tonnes near 
Santa ilarta, having a cavalry post in front towards Calva- 
xiza de Abaxa. The right wing extended along a range of 
heights which ended also in low ground half a mile from the 
village of Arapilcs; this line, perpendicular to the course of 
the formes from Huerta to Salamanca, covered that city. Bat 
3Iannont extending his left along tlie edge of the forest- still 
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menaced the line of communication -with Ciudad Eodrigo ; and 
'in the night advice came that general Chauvel, "with two thou- 
sand of Caffarelli’s northern horsemen and twenty guns, had 
reached Polios on the 20th and would surely he up the 22nd or 
23rd. A final retreat ^vas rendered imperative by this accession 
of cavalry, and "Wellington, to avoid the action of the latter 
■while retiring, resolved unless the enemy should commit some 
. flagrant error by attacking him to go bade to Portugal before 
Chauvel arrived. But at daybreak Marmont, who had called 
his troops from Babila Puente over the Tonnes by the ford of 
Ehcina, brought Bonnet’s and Maucune’s divisions up from the 
- forest and occupied Calvariza de Ariba; he also took posses- 
sion of a wooded height close to the allies on whidi was an 
old chapel called hluestra Seuora de la Pena, thus showing 
■ his resolution to force on a battle. 

' ' At a little distance from the French left and close to 'the 
' English right, were two isolated hills called the Arapilcs or 
Hermanitos, about half cannon-shot from each other. Steep 
• and savagely rugged thej' wer^ and had the French general 
gained them he could have formed across Wellington’s right 
and compelled him to figlit on bad ground -with his back to 
the Tormes. Theywere however neglected by the English 
until colonel Waters observing French troops stealing towards 
them told Beresferd, who treated it lightly; then he told 
. Wellington, who instantly sent the seventh cajadores to seize 
the most distant. Eow ensued a combat similar to that be- 
' tween Ccesar and Afranius at Lerida, for the French seeing the 
cacadores approacliing, broke their own ranlrs, and running to 
the encounter gained the first Hennanito and kept it but 
were repulsed from the second ; at the same time a detach- 
ment from the seventh dhusion, flanked by a squadron of 
German hussars under Tictor Alien, assailed the Seuora de 
de la Pena height and won back half of it, yet the French ■ 
kept the other half and Alton was wounded. 

' Tliis dispute for the Hermanitos rendered a retrc.at difiicult 
to the allies during daylight; for though the rock gained 
by the English was like a fortress in the ■way of the French 
army, Marmont, by extending his left and gathering a force 
behind his own Hermanito, could still frame a dangerous 
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battle and ponnce upon the allies during their movement. 
■Wellington therefore extended his right into the low ground 
and placed the light companies of the guards in the rillagc 
of Arapiles, while the fourth division, with exception of the 
tweni^^-seventh regiment which remained on the Hermanito, 
took post on a gentle ridge behind the village. The fifth and 
sixth divisions were massed on the internal slope of the 
English Hermanito where a great seoop in the groimd hid them 
from the enemy; but a sharp cannonade was exchanged from 
the tops of those hills, on whose crowning rocks the contend- 
ing generals stood like ravenous vultures watching for their 
quarry. 

Marmont’s project was however not yet sufficiently deve- 
loped. His troops coming from Babila Fuentc were still in 
the forest several miles distant, he bad only two divisions up, 
and the occupation of Calvariza and the Seuora de la Pena 
were daring strokes to cover the concentration of his army;' 
they were well calculated to deceive, for he could even then re- 
cross the Tormes, and so act on the right bank. Hcvcrthclcss 
the seizure of the Hermanito seemed to fix his operations on 
the lefc of that river, wherefore the first and light divisions 
were brought up to confront the force on Calvariza, and the 
third division and D’Urban’s horsemen, passing the Tormes by 
the fords of Santa Marta, were posted near AldeaTejada, entirely 
hidden yet so placed as to command the main road to Ciudad 
Eodrigo. The allies’ position was thus suddenly reversed. Tlic 
left rested on the English Hermanito the right on Aldea Tejada. 
The rear hadbecomethefront, and the interval between the third 
and fourth divisions was instantly filled by a simple counter- 
march with Bradford’s Portuguese infantrj’, the Spaniards and 
the British cavalry, all massed about the village of Las Torres, 

This new position had breaks and hollows which concealed 
most of the troops, and those exposed to view seemed and 
were indeed pointing towards the Eodrigo road in retreat; 
the dust of the commissariat and baggage retiring could t)C 
seen for miles, and, save the proximity of the armies, nothing 
indicated an approaching battle. This could not last long. 
About twelve o’clock Marmont, fearing that his menacing 
position on the Hermanito would induce Wellington to assail 
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it in force, hastily broiiglit up Foy’s and Ferey’s divisions in 
support, placing the first ■ndth some guns on a wooded height 
lying between the Hermanitos and the Senora de la Pena; 
the' second, reinforced with Boj’er’s dragoons, he posted behind 
Fojr on the Calvariza ridge. His fear was not ill founded. 
Wellington, thinking he could not retreat safely by day 
iNuthoiit holding both the hills, had actually ordered the 
seventh ■ division to attack when Marmont’s disposiiton 
induced him to stop lest he should thus bring on a battle 
disadvantageously : he preferred waiting on events, certain 
that by night he could retire, and thinking Marmont’s rash 
vanity might lead him to assail the position of the allies. 

He was not mistaken. Although the French division 
coming from Babila Fuente had not yet come out of the 
forest, the French marshal, fearing the allies would retreat 
before he could form his order of battle, suddenly directed 
Maucune with two divisions, covered by fifty guns and sup- 
ported by the light cavalry to move by their left and menace' 
the Hodrigo road, designing if his adversary moved in oppo- 
sition to fall on him by the village of Arapiles with six 
divisions, of infantry and Boyer’s dragoons, who were taking 
fresh groimd to their left of the French Hermanito, leaving 
only one, regiment of cavalry on Foy’s right. The positions 
of the two armies ' now embraced an oval basin formed by 
ridges enclosing it like an amphitheatre, the Hermanitos being 
the door-posts. It was about a mile and a half broad from 
north to south, and more than two miles long from east to 
west. On the northern and western ridges stood the allies, 
their, line running from Wellington’s Hermanito by Las 
Tortes towards Aldea Tejada. The eastern side was held by 
the French, and their left under Maucune was moving along 
the southern ridges ; but his march was ■unde and loose, there 
was a long interval between him and the troops about the 
Hermanitos, and the di-vnsions destined to fill this gap were 
still in the forest. The mass of artillery covering this march 
was however very imposing, and it opened its fire grandly, 
taking ground to its left by guns in succession as the infantiy 
moved on ; and these last marched eagerly, continually con- 
tracting their distance from the allies and bringing up 
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their left shoulders as if to earelope TVeliiugton’s position 
and embrace it Trith Sre, At this time ato Bonnet’s troops, 
one regiment of 'which held the Trench Hermanito, carrkd 
the 'Tillage of Arajjiles, and though driven from part of it 
again maintained a Serce struggle. 

3Iarmont's first arrangements had occupied several hours 
■without giving positive indication of his dedgns,and 'Welling- 
ton, ceasing to vratch him, had retired from the Hermanito, 
and -was Ijing derwn srhen, about three o’clock, a rqwrt came 
tliat the Trench left svas rapidly pointing toTsards the Ciudad 
Eodrigo road. Starting up he repaired to the high ground 
and observed tbeir mervements for some time vritb a stem 
contentment, for tbeir left sring rras then entirely separated 
from tbe centre; tbe fault •was flagrant and be Sic-d it trlth 
tbe stroke of a tbunder-bolL A few orders issued from his 
lips like tbe incantations of a ■wizard, and suddenly the daii: 
mass of troops vrbich covered tbe English Hemumito seemed 
agitated hy some mighty spirit; rushing violently dom the 
interior slope cf the njenmtam they entered tlie great basin 
amidst a storm of hullets yhich ajjpeared to shear away the 
•whole surface of the earth over -which they -were moving. 
The fifth flrrision instantly formed on the right of the fourth, 
connecting tbe latter sritb Bradford’s Portuguese, ■who hastened 
forward at tbe same time from tbe right of the army, and then 
XiC ilarehant's cavalry galloping np on the right of Brad- 
ford closed this front of battle. Tlie sixth and seven tli 
division', flanked on the right Ijy Anson’s light cavalry, ■srere 
ranged on a second line, now prolonged by tbe Sjjsni'b troops 
in the direction of the third divirion, ■which, reinforced liy 
Arentscbild’s German hussars and D’Grban's Portugae-c 
horsemen, closed the extreme right at Aldea Tejada. A 
resen'c e^/mposc-d of the liglit divi'ions. Pack’s Portauur-'r, 
Bock's and Alte.n’s cavalry, remained in heavy marges on the 
Ijighcst ground behind alL 

Trhen this grand di'pwsition ■was completc'I, the third nivi- 
sion and its attendant horsemen, the whole fomicd in four 
columns and flanked on the left Ire twelve g-ir:;, rteeivrd 
orders to cross the enemy s of marek HjC rpmanid'-r of 
the first line, iududing the main hvly of the cavalry, was 
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directed to advance ■wlienever tlie attack of tke tliird division 
'should he developed; and as the fourth division must in this 
fprwa:rd movement necessarity lend its flank to the enemy’s 
troops stationed on the French Hermanito, Pack’s brigade 
■\vas commanded to assail that rock the moment the left of 
the British line should pass it. Thus, after long coiling and 
winding like angiy Seiyjcnts^ the armies suddenly fastened 
together in deadly strife. 

BATTLE OF SALAJIAJi'CA. 

■ Slannorit from the French Hermanito saw the countiy 
beneath him suddenly covered with enemies when he was in 
the act of making a complicated evolution, and when by the 
iash' advance of his left his troops were separated into three 
parts, each at too great a distance to assist the other and 
those nearest the enemy neither strong enough to hold their 
■ ^ound nor knowing what they had to encounter. The third 
division was however still hidden from him by the western 
heights, and he hoped the tempest of bullets under which the 
British line was moving in the basin beneath would check it 
until he could bring up his reserve divisions, and assail by 
' the Arapiles village and the English Hermanito. But this 
his only resource was weak; the village was well disputed, 
the English Hermanito offered a strong bastion of defence, 
and behind it stood the reserve, twelve thousand strong with 
thirty guns. In this crisis, despatching officer after officer tn 
hasten up his troops from the forest, others to stop the 
progress of his left wing, he with fierce and sanguine exjjec- 
tation still looked for victory until he saw Pakenham with 
the third division shoot like a meteor across Maucune’s 
path; then pride and hope alike died with liim, and despe- 
rately he was hurrying in person to that fatal point when an 
exploding shell stretched him on the earth with a broken arm 
and tw'o deep wounds in his side — confusion ensued, and 
• his troops, distracted by ill-judged orders and counter-orders, 
knew not where to move, who to fight, or who to avoid. 

It was about five o’clock when Pakenham fell on Maucune’a 
first division under Thomiercs, who had then just reached an 
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isolated opea liill at the extremity of the southern range of 
heights, expecting to see the allies in full retreat to the 
Eodrigo road closely followed by Marinont from the Hcr- 
manitos. The counter-stroke was terrible ! Two batteries of 
artillery placed on the summit of the western heights sud- 
denly took his troops in flank, Pakenham’s mass of infantry 
supported by cavahy and guns was hearing full on his front, 
and two-thirds of his osvn division, lengthened out and un- 
connected, were still behind in a wood where they could hear 
but could not see the storm which was bursting: from the 
chief to the lowest soldier all felt they were lost/ and in an 
instant Pakenham the most frank and gallant of men com- 
menced the battle. Forming lines ns they marched his 
columns pressed to the fight, while the French gunners, 
standing up manfully, sent showers of grape into the approach- 
ing masses and a crowd of light troops poured in their 
musketry, under cover of which the main body strove to open a 
front of battle. But bearing onwards Avith the might of a 
giant Pakenham broke the half-formed lines into fragments 
and sent the whole in confusion upon the supporting columns: 
one only officer, standing alone with unyielding spirit, fired 
the last gun at the distance of a few yards, and whether he 
lived or died could not be seen for the smoke. 

Some French squadrons now fell on the flank of the third 
division; the fifth regiment repulsed a part, and the remainder 
were charged by D'Urban and Arcntschild’s horsemen; in 
the tumult the Oporto regiment under major Watson assailed 
a square of infantry unsuccessfully, for Watson 
Appon i.xs. wounded and his men retired. Jfcanwhilc 

Pakenham continuing his tempestuous course found tlic 
remainder of Thomicrcs’ division A’cr}’ iinj)orfcctly arrayed 
on the wooded heights behind the first hill, ofiering two 
fronts; the one opposed to the third division and its 
attendant horsemen, the other to the fifth division, Brad- 
ford's Portuguese, and the great masses of cavaliy and 
artillery which were now moving across the basin. At 
this time Bonnet's troops liad been repulsed from tlio 
Arapilcs village, and were in turn as=ailcd by the fourth 
division; but the French still kept their menacing position 
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at the, Hermanlto, for .Glausel’s division had arrived from the 
forest, and the connexion between the centre and left was in 
some measure, restored. Two divisions of infantry and 
Boyer’s , dragoons were indeed still in march from Calvariza, 
Tljomieres was killed, Bonnet who had succeeded Marmont 
was disabled, and hence more confusion j but the chief com- 
mand had devolved on Clausel and he was of a capacity 
equal .to the crisis.. The scene was however terrible. He 
saw, the fourth and fifth divisions and Bradford’s brigade 
hotly, engaged and steadily gaining ground, Le Marchant’s 
heavy .cavalry, Anson’s light dragoons, and Bull’s troop of 
artillery advancing, at a trot on Pakenham’s left, and . on 
that igeneral’s right D’Urban’s horsemen overlapping the 
disordered masses of his left wring. Half an • hour only 
had, elapsed since the battle commenced and already the 
French had lost their commander and two other generals, and 
their, left turned and throwm into confusion was enveloped. 
And though Clausel’s own division reinforced Maucune and 
a. front was spread along the southern heights of the basin 
the. array was loose,, it Avas in lines, in columns, in- squares, 
without .unity; a powerful sun played in the men’s eyes, and 
the light soil, stirred up and driven by a breeze from .the 
Avest, came mingled Avith smoke full upon them '.in such 
stifling clouds, that scarcely able to breathe and unable to 
see they deliA'cred their fire at random. 

. . In this oppressed state, AA-hile Pakenham was pressing their 
left with a conquering violence, Avliile the fifth division'Avas 
Avasting. their ranks Avith fire, the interval betAveen those 
diArisions aaus suddenly filled A\rith a Avhirling cloud of dust 
AA’hich moved SAviftly forAA'ard carrying AA’ithin it the tramp- 
ling sound of a charging multitude ; it passed the left of tHe f 
third division in a chaotic mass, but then opening, Anson’s! 
light CJivalry and Le Marchant’s heaA’y horsemen AA’erc seen t<>- 
break forth at full speed, and the next moment tAveh'e hundred, 
French, infantry AA'ere trampled doA\’n AA'ith a terrible clamour , 
and disturbance. Bewildered and blinded they cast UAvay ’ * -i ' 
arms and croAA’dcd through the interA’als of the squ 
stooping and crying out for quarter, AA-hile the dragooui!, , 
men and on big horses, rode onAA'ards smiting Avith their 






more deeply in flint quarter. Feroy liowcver pressed the front 
of the (Ih-ision, Brcimicr did the same by tlio first lino of tlie 
fifth division, and Iloj'cr’s dragoons caiuo on at n trotj 
thf allies wore ouffiankod, overmatched, lost ground, and 
fiercely the French folloivcd and the fight once more raged in 
the basin below. Cole had fallen deeply wounded, Leith had 
the same fortune, but Beresford promjitly drew JsjiryV Bortit- 
guesc brigade from the second Hue of the fifth division and 
thus flanked the advancing columns of tJio enemy; 3-ct he 
also fell desperately- wounded, and then Boycr’.s dragoons camo 
freely into action bceau.se Anson’s cavalry had Iieen checked 
by a he.aiy fire of artillery. The crisis of the battle had now 
arrived, and victory was for the general wlio had the .stronge.st 
reserves in hand. 

"Wellington, who was seen that day at every point prceiscly 
when Ids iirc.'ence was most required, brought the sixth divi- 
sion up from the second line, and its charge, vehement and 
.sustained, wa.s Fuccc.«sful, but flic .struggle wii.s not slight; 
ITvdsc's hvigndc on the left went down by hundreds, and the 
si.xty-first and eleventh regiments won their way through mieh 
ft fire ns British soldiers only can sustain. tSome of .Boyer's 
dragoons also, breaking in bctsvecti the fiftb and sixth divi- 
sions, slew many men and disordered the fifty-third, yet that 
br.svc regiment lost no ground, nor did Ciausels impetuous 
conntcr-att.sck avail at any point after the first hiir?.t. The 
allies retook the southern ridge, the French general Mennc was 
severely and Ferey mortally woJindcd, Clnn^el himself was 
hurt, and svhen Boyer’s reserve of lior.se eatiie on at a muter 
for a redeeming charge they were hniki'u by the fire of IIid»i''s 
noble brii^nde. Tiien the riinngiiig current nf b itfh' once more 
.set for tbe Briti'-b. Pakenbam eojitimied to (luttliink the 


French left, the llcrnmnito was abandoned, I'oy n tired frotn 
the ridge of (.'alv.arira, and the alliid bo-t, rigbriug ll«clf like 


a gallant sbij) after a i-ndden gruf, again bon- onvanlt in 
blood rmd gloom. For tbongb tbe air purifnil by thi'"{onn of 
tbe night was pecntisrly ehnr. otm va't cloud of snioi.o nod 
dii't ro’ihd along tbe b'Wm e.ml witbin it urns the b -.ttb- eith 


all its sight < (iml sonnd- <'f t< rnic. 

When tbe Kugli-b g-nend bad r«.dor<d t!o- figi.t in tl.v 
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centre he directed the first division to push hetAyeen Foy and 
the rest of the French army, which would have rendered it 
Impossible for the latter to rally or escape; hut this order was 
not executed, and Foy’s division and that which had just 
descended from the French Hermanito were skilfull)'’ used hy 
Olausel to protect the i-etreat. The first, posted on undulat- 
ing ground and flanked hy some squadrons of dragoons, 
covered the roads to the fords of Huerta and Encina — the 
,second, now added to Maucuue’s command and reinforced with 
fifteen guns, was placed on a .steep ridge in front of the forest 
covei’iug the road to Alba de Tormes, — and behind this ridge 
the rest of the army, then falling back in disorder before the 
third fifth and sixth divisions, took refuge. Wellington 
immediately sent the light division, formed in two lines and 
flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, against Foy, sup- 
porting it Avith the first division in columns, and flanking that 
again on the right Avith tAVO brigades of the fourth diA'ision 
Avhich he had draAvn off from the centre Avhen the sixth divi- 
sion restored the fight : the seA'enth diA’ision and the Spaniard.s 
folloAved in reserve, the country AA'as covered Avith troops and 
a ncAV armj’’ seemed to have risen out of the earth. 

Foy, throAA’ing out a cloud of skirmishers, retired sloAvIy by 
AAungs, turning and firing lieaAuIy from CA’ery rise of ground 
upon the light division, which marched steadily foiuvard Avith- 
out returning a shot save by its skirmishers, and for tAA'O miles 
.this march continued under musketry, Avhich aaus occasionally 
thickened by a cannonade, yet very few men AA’ere lost, the 
French aim being huffled by the tvA-ilight and by the CA’en 
order and rapid gliding of the lines. The French general 
Desmaviers aaus hoAA'ever killed, and the flankin" brigades from 
the fourth division having now penetrated betAA'een Maucune 
and Foy, it seemed difficult for the latter to extricate his troops 
from tlie action, ncA'crtheless he did it and AAuth great dexterity. 

, For having increased his skirmishers on the last defensible 
ridge, along the foot of AA-hich run a marshy stream, he redoubled 
his. fire of musketry and made a menacing demonstration AA-ith 
his horsemen just as the darkness fell, AA'hereupon the British 
guns immediately opened, a squadron of dragoons gallpncd 
forwards from the left, the infantry crossing the marshy: 

A'OL. l\^ T . ' 
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■nitli an impetnons pace gained the summit of the hill and 
a rongh shock seemed at liand; hut the main l»dy <>f the 
French had gone into the thick forest on their own left during 
the firing, and the skirmishers fled swiftly after, corcred hr the 
smoke and hy the darkness. 

Sfauenne was maintaining meanwhile a nohle hattlc. Ifc 
was outflanked and ontnnmbered, hut the FafetyoF the French 
array dejicndcd on his courage; he knew it, and Pakenhani, 
marking his hold dcameanour, advised Clinton who was imme- 
diately in his front not to assail him until the third divi.'-ion 
should have turned his left. Nevertheless the .si.\th divi'-ion 
was plunged afresh into action and under great disadvantage; 
for after being kept hy its commander a long time close under 
Mancane’s hattcrics, which ploughed heavily through {lie ranks, 
it was suddenly directed hy a staiT officer to attack the hill. 
Assisted hy n hrigadc of the fourth division the troops then 
nishcd ui), hut in the darkness of the night the fire showed 
from afar how the hattlc went. On the side of the Britidi n 
sheet of flame was seen, .sometimes advancing vcith an even 
front Eometimas pricking forth in spear heads, novc falling 
hack in waving lines and anon darting njiwards in one vns-f 
pyramid, thcapc.\of which often approached yet never gained 
the actual .summit of tlie mountain, — the French musketry in 
opposition, rapid ns lightning, sparkled along the brow of the 
licight with niivarying fulness, and with what destnictive eftVe t '• 
the dark gaps and changing shajics of the adverse firv"' siiowcd 
too plainly. But when I’akcnham had again turned the emmyn 
left and Foy’s division had glided into the forest Jlmicuiic's 
tjiskwas completed, the c fulgent crest of the ridge t- came 
black and silent and the whole French army vanished it wen- 
in the darkness. 

During this- combat Vt'ellingfon, -who was with tiic J*n'iiag 
rcgim.ent of the light disi-don, tunud towards tiw ford, of 
Ilncrta, leaving the fon'-.t to hi' right; for ht tlueigl.t tl.e 
Fjiani'h garri'-on wa.s still in the tvi-tle of .Mhv <!e T<irjr;e-t 
mid that the enemy mu-t of nen'-Lty Ik- foutui in a ronfin'-^l 
nw'i at the fords. It was for thi • fin'd 'troke that he lo-d to 
fkilfnlly ftrcngthuKd his Ml srii»g, m r vt-s S '* di-'-fro 4 of 
his error hy marching through 'touding ry.-n r.l.err ii/, c'.f-ny 
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could have preceded him, — nor by jFoy’s retreat into the forest, 
berause it pointed at first towards the fords of Encina and 
Gonzalo which that general might be endeavouring to gain, 
and the right wing of the allies would find him there: a 
squadron of Erench dragoons also, bursting from the woods in 
■front of the advancing troops soon after dark fired their pistols 
and then passed at Ml gallop towards the ford of Huerta, 
thus indicating great confusion in the defeated army, and con- 
firming the notion that its final retreat would be in that direc- 
tion. Had the castle of Alba been held the French could not 
have carried off a third of their army, — nor would they have 
been in much better plight if Carlos d’Espana, who soon dis- 
covered his error in withdrawing the garrison, had informed 
"Wellington of the. fact j but he suppressed it, and dishonour- 
ably suffered the colonel who had only obeyed his orders to be 
censured. The left wing therefore continued their march to 
the ford without meeting any enemy, and the night being far 
spent were there halted; the right wing, exhausted by long 
-fighting, had ceased to pursue after the action "with Maucuno 
and thus the French gained Alba unmolested, but the action 
did not terminate without two remarkable accidents. "While 
riding close behind the forty-third regiment Wellington was 
struck in the thigh by a musket-ball which first passed 
through his holster. Afterwards, when the rught piquets had 
been set at Huerta, sir Stapleton Cotton, who had gone to the 
ford and returned a different road, M'as shot .through the arm 
by a Portuguese sentiuel whose challenge he had disregarded. 
These were the last events of this famous battle, in which the 
skill of the general was worthily seconded by troops whose 
ardour may be appreciated by the following anecdotes. 

Captain Brotherton of the fourteenth dragoons, fighting on 
the ISth at the Guarena amongst the foremost as he was always 
wont to do, had a sword thrust through his side, yet he was 
again on horseback the 22nd, and being denied leave to remain 
in' that condition with his own regiment secretly joined Pack’s 
"Portuguese in an undress, and was again hurt in the unfortu- 
nate charge at the Hermanito. Such were the officers. A 
man of the forty-third, one by no means distinguished above 
his comrades, was shot- through the middle of the thigh, and. 

T 2 
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lost his shoes in passing tlie marshy stream, hut refusing to 
quit the fight limped under fire in rear of his regiment, and 
■with naked feet and streaming with blood from his wound 
marched for several miles over a country covered with sharp 
flints. Such were the soldiers, and the devotion of a woman 
was not wanting to the illustration of this great day. 

The wife of colonel Dalbiac, an English lady of a gentle dis- 
position and possessing a very delicate frame, had braved the 
dangers and endured the privations of two campaigns uith 
that patient fortitude which belongs only to her sex. In this 
battle, forgetful of cvciything but the strong afiection Avhieh 
had so long supported her, she rode deep amidst the cncray'-s 
fire, trembling, yet irresistibly impelled forrvards by feelings 
more imperious than horror, more piercing than the fear of 
death. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

During the few hours of darkness succeeding the battle 
Clausel passed the Tormes by the narrow bridge of . Alba and 
the fords below , it, and at daylight was in full retreat upon 
Peneranda covered by an organized reai’-guard. Wellington 
having brought up the German dragoons and Anson’s cavalry, 
also crossed the river Avith his left wing at daylight, and 
moving up the stream came . about ten o’clock upon the 
Prench rear, then winding v-ithont much order along the 
Alraar a small stream at the foot of a height near the village 
of La Serna. He launched his cavalry against them, and 
the French squadrons flying from Anson’s troopers towards 
their oivn left abandoned thrce.battnlions of infantry who in 
separate columns were making up a hollow lope on their 
right, hoping to gain the crest of the heights before the cavalry 
could fall on. The two foremost reached the higher ground 
and formed squares, Foy being in the one and general Che- 
mineau in the other. The last regiment, when half-w.ay up, 
seeing Bock’s dragoons galloping hard on faced about in 
column and commenced a, disorderly fire; the squares above 
also plied their muskets with far greater effect, and the 
Germans after crossing the Almar stream dropped fast, for 
they had under fire to pass a turn of narrow road and clear 
some I’ough ground before they could range their squadrons on 
a charging front. By twos, by threes, by tens, by twenties 
they fell, yet the rest keeping together surmounted . the diffi- 
culties of the ground and hurtling on the column went clean 
through it : then the squares above retreated and several 
hundred prisoners were taken by these able and daring 
hoi-scmcn. 

This ' charge was successful even to. wonder, the jo3-ous 
victors standing in the midst , of their . captives and of 
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thousands of admiring friends seemed invincihlo; yei 
who -wlfcncsscd the scene, nay tlic actors themselves remiunod 
with the conviction of this military truth, that cavalry alone 
are not able to cope with veteran infantry save by suqiri^e. 
The hill of La Serna ofiered a frightful spectacle of the ])owor 
of the musket, that queen of weapons, and the track of tiio 
Germans was marked by their huge bodies. A few minutes 
only bad tbc combat lasted and above a hundred had f.dlctt, 
fifty-one were killed outright, and in BCvernl places man and 
horse had died simultaneously, and so suddenly that falling 
together on their sides they appeared still alive, flic lior-os 
legs stretched out ns in movement the rider’s feet in tlio 
stirrup his bridle in band, tbc swonl raised to .strike and tbe 
large hat fastened under tbc cbin giving to tbe grim but 
rmdistorted countenance a supernatural and terrible e.v- 
pression. 

"Wlicn the French main body found tbcir rear-guard at- 
tacked they tamed to its succour, but seeing the light division 
coming up rc-commcnccd the retreat and 'were followed to 
Nava do Setroval, Near tlint jdnee Chauvcl’s lionctncn 
joined them from the Ducro, and covered (he rear with aitcU 
a resolute countenance that the allied cwalrj', reiluml in 
numbers and fntigmed with continual fighting, did not choose 
to meddle again. Tims CInuscI carried lii.s army clear off 
without further los-, and with such celerity that his lirad- 
qiiartcrs were that night at Flores dc Arila forty miles from 
the field of battle. After remaining a fev,' hours there be 
crossed tbc Zapardicl and would have ImKcd tin- 21 tb, but 
tbc allied cavalry entered Cisla and his march was then 
continued to Arevalo. TJiis was a wonderful retre.af, nnd tbe 
line was rhosen with judgment, for IVcIIingfoa nattindly 
♦ xpected the French nnny would Im'vc made for Tordedll.n 
instead of the Adnjn. The pursuit was however eov.)/ v.iiat 
slack. The Briti-h left wing, heing quite frcdi, eouM b.aw' 
a.scendcd the Tonnfs on the night of the battl- and n-’'-i.ed 
the. Aim.ar before daylight, or pv-dng at Hmrte. b,\vK inarr!»-d 
by V<nto --3 to rene.mml.a; but the vigonais following /’f n 
beaten cn<-my avr.s not a prnminortt of 1 

■Wellington’s warfare. On the S.'tn be Ldtcd on tl." Z-p-r. 
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did and Adaja riverSj to let the commissariat "which had hecn 
■sent to the rear the morning of the battle come up. 

, . Meanwhile the king, having quitted Madrid with fourteen 
thousand men on the 21st, reached the Adaja and pushed his 
cavalry towards Fontiverosj he was at Blasco 
Sancho the 24th, -within a few hours’ march of 
Arevalo, and consequently able to effect a junction with 
Glausel j yet he did not hurry his march for he Icnew only of 
the advance upon Salamanca not of the defeat, and having 
sent many messengers to inform Marmont of his approach 
concluded he would await the junction. The next day he 

■received letters from him and Glausel, dated Are- „ 

, Ill 1 • 1 ■, lung’s Cor- 

valo, descnbmg the battle, and saying the de- rcspondence, 

feated army must pass the Duero immediately 
to save the depot of Valladolid and establish new commu- 
nications "with the army of the north : they promised however 
to halt behind that river if possible until the king could 
receive reinforcements from Suchet and Soult. 

Joseph by a rapid movement upon Arevalo could still have 
effected a junction, but he immediately made a forced mareh 
to Espinar, lea-ving in Blasco Sancho two ofiScers and twenty- 
seven troopers, who were surprised and taken on the 2oth by 
-eight troopers under corporal Henley of the 14th dragoons. 
Glausel made for Valladolid by Olmedo, thus abandoning the 
garrisons of Zamora, Toro, and Tordesillas to the allies. 
•Wellington then brought Santocildes, who was now on the 
Esla -with eight thousand Gallicians, to the right of the Duero, 
across which river he communicated by Castro Huno "with the 
left of the allies on the Zapardiel. The 27th the army entered 
Olmedo. General Ferey had died there of his wounds and 
the Spaniards tearing his body from the grave were going to 
mutilate it, when the soldiers of the light di"vision who had 
so often fought against tnis brave man rescued his corpse; 
they re-made his grave and heaped rocks upon it for more 
security, yet with little need, for the Spaniards, "svith whom the 
sentiment of honour is always strong when not stilled by 
the violence of their passions, iromediately applauded the 
motion. 

On the -2 6th Glausel finding the pursuit had slaclicned, sent 
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colonel F.'ibvi<T fo fulvl-c the hus" of it, ntitl thru ji i -in:; hi ; 
light r-'ing !icTO=;-i the Dit'-ro hy the ford iii'nr Iheoillo {;> 
cover tlie evacuation of Yrdladolid. inarciird v.-ith tlo* otiur 
vdng {ov,iird-: the bridge of Ttidelu ; he remained itovover 
ttill on the left hank in flic hojic that rnli\irr‘« ini'-'iou 
would bring the king buck. Jrr-ejdi iiad then 3 »;s>;-,ed 1i:f‘ 
I’uerta rie- Giiadarania, bsit inirncdinteiy re{)n="ed it nnd Jnnde 
II flanl; nioveinent to ffegovia, which he reachci] tJic i7tl> aiid 
pU'died hi's cvivnlry to .Snntn }>f(;rir! dc Xievn. There he' 
reniainr-d until tlic er.jteeting Glainel would join him, for 
lie rc-olved not to rjnit hi-) Iiold of the jei'aeq over the tbiada- 
ranin, nor to abandon bi<> connnnidcaiion with Vnlineia and 
AndabiHia. Thiring the-ic I^o^•t■;nf•nt^ W’eliifigton had bronght 
iSantoeilde-) aero-)-' the Dnero to tlic Zr.fr'trdiil, ami cr"'‘-ing 
the Er<-'ina and Ciga with the Irt nnd light diNisioti-i .'.ml 
the cavalrj', coinjfflled C'hinr/-1 to go ovrr the Dnero in flu' 
niglit of the llbtb. And that gi ni-ral, fearing the Ilrlti^li 
would then gain Annidn and Lerma v.-hile the flaiiieian-, 1 
Diieha*) and Torijneitiada, retreated in three cobnnn-i itjt the 
vfillevH of the Arlnnza, the Duero and the K-gniva, trf.'.itrd'r 
litirgo-!, in great di-order; for the roldierK, em oui'.agf d ever! hy 
Clatml'/s ofiicerH of high rank, .•■pread over the whole eotintrj- 
l^u> rt'itif Tiilkiging and a'-ra.^iinating the countrv m-ople; 
V.'Rr, mil Ciiiuecl wiM forccl to ehoot lifty luannidere rre tliv 
f,j, reading amirciiy could be r la <■ k( d. 

Valladolid wa-) CKjenjacd by th'- allic) aniid't the rijfdrin'gi 
of the ijihisbitanf'-, a'.id eight hnjidred s-ick. and woiiU'iial iion 
were c.anturcd thrre with rcventerji fiiec'-’) <if artilbri and 
large *'for('-i. Tiiree hnndnd otlicr j)ri'-oner,! wtre frd'n ly 
the g'lieriila chief Marlin*-/, ami n large eoriVf;y on it’f V'ay f-* 
H*adt v.'a-> fr.rn d to rtfro-grnd*- to Jinrgo*. 'I'h'- b-ft 'wdf g 
the allif ) thni jiiir-Ufl tlo- imniynp flu- Arlan/. i, v.liile the 
right v.ing moving ng-'dn ♦ the king roebi'l t.'u' ii»r tlm kt 
of Align- 1. On th'' » itne d.iv tla- f,;, nf Tr>rdeii;i-i» 'Mr- 

render**! to th*- G.'dliei-ii.-r, ami Jo-'-ph In-ring f.r ‘ d. 

the ta-tb- ‘<f S'-gfiii-'- ami r.-i"-*! a ron'.ribnti'Ui of m-.;,- j end 


chnn h jdate rttr<a*>'i tbrongii 
baring a r* ar-gmird <’f ca'i-iry 
foii o **11 tb-' rt c. 


tli>- I’lieri-i G:: -d ,r iV 
T.-l.!'b l-■~'^ld bv tin ri'l* 
t'e nlK'd lor-* men 'im.a 
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tlie army of the centre was- irrevocably separated from the 
army of Portugal, the ojierations against the latter were 
terminated, and new combinations were made conformable to 
the altered state of -affairs; but to understand these it is 
necessary to look at the transactions in other parts of the 
Peninsula. 

■' In- Estremadura, after Drouet’s retreat to Azagua, general 
Hill had placed a strong division of infantry at Merida ready to 
cross the Tagus, but no military event occurred until the 24th 
of July, when general Lallemand made a fresh incursion with 
three regiments of cavalry. The third and fourth Portuguese 
dragoons under colonel John Campbell retired before him in 
good order, sicirmishing, to the high ground between Eibera 
and Villa Franca, and being there supported- by Long’s British 
cav’alry and Wyn 3 ’ate’s horse artillery, turned and charged 
vith success. Lallemand then repassed the defile of Hinojosa 
under fire of the guns, and being menaced on both flanks by 
Long and Slade was driven with a loss of fiftj’ men to Llera.- 
Drouet, desirous to retaliate, immediately executed a flank 
march towards Merida and Hill fearing for his detachments 
there, made - a corresponding movement, whereupon the 
French general returned to the Serena; but • 
though he received positive orders from Soult to intercepted 
give battle no action followed and the affairs of ^ce! 
that part of the Peninsula remained balanced. 

, In Andalusia Ballesteros had surprised colonel Beauvais at 
Ossuna, taking three hundred prisoners and ruining the 
French - depot there, after which he moved against Malaga. 
He was ojiposed by Laval iu front, and Villatte being detached- 
from the blockade of Cadiz cut oflf his retreat to San Eoque ; 
the road to Murcia was still open- to him and he escaped, but 
his- rashness, though of less consequenee since the battle of 
Salamanca, gave 'Wellington great -disquietude, and the more' 
so that Joseph O’Donnel had just sustained a serious defeat 
near Alicant. This disaster, to he . described in a more 
fitting place, ■ was counterbalanced • bj’ information that the 
revived expedition from Sicily had reached Majorca, had been 
joined bj- '^Yliittingham’s division, and had received the stores 
and guns sent from Portugal. In the north, Popham’s arma- 
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ment had draivn Cafiarelli’s troops to the coast, and although 
this littoral warfare was not followed up the diversion was 
■effectual. 

In Castille the siege of Astorga lingered, hut SantocUdes 
was now in full communication with Wellington, an'd Silveira 
was on the Duero ; Clausel remained at Burgos, and the king 
being joined by two thousand men from Suehet’s army could 
■concentrate twenty thousand to dispute the passes of the 
Guadarama. Hence Wellington, having nothing immediate to 
fear from Soult, nor from the army of Portugal, nor from the 
armj’- of the north, nor from Suchet, menaced as that marshal 
was by the Sicilian expedition, resolved to attack the king, in 
preference to following Clausel. Por the latter could not be 
pursued without exposing . Salamanca and the Gallicians to 
Joseph, who was strong in cavalry ; but that monarch might 
be assailed without risidng much in other quarters, seeing that 
Clausel could not soon renew the campaign, and the imme- 
diate fall of Astorga was expected which would let loose eight 
thousand additional men. A strong British division could 
also bo spared to co-operate with Santocildes, Silveira, and 
the partidas, to watch Clausel while Wellington gave the 
king a blow or forced him to abandon Madrid j and it seemed 
probable the moral effect of regaining the capital would excite 
the Spaniards’ energy everywhere, and prevent Soult from 
attacking Hill : if he did attack him the allies, choosing tins 
line of operations, would be at hand to give succour. 

These reasons being weighed, Clinton was left at Cuellar 
■vrith the sixth division increased to eight thousand men by 
the addition of some sickly regiments and by Anson’s cavalry; 
Santocildes was put in communication with him, and the 
partidas of Marquinez, Saornil, and El Principe agreed to act 
•with Anson on a prescribed plan. Thus, exclusive of )Silvcira’3 
militia and the Gallicians about Astorga, eighteen thousand 
men were left on the Duero, and the English general was still 
able to march against Joseph -with twenty-eight thousand old 
troops, exclusive of Carlos d’Espana’s Spaniards. He had 
also assurance from lord Castlereagh that a considerable sum 
in hard money, to be followed by other remittances, had been 
sent from England, a circumstance of the utmost importance, 
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because grain could be purchased in Spain at one-tliird the 
cost of bringing it up from Portugal. 

When the Idng regained Madrid he expected to hear that 
ten thousand of the army of the south -were at Toledo, 
instead of ■which he received letters from Soult posi- 
tively refusing to send that detachment; and from Clausel 
sajnng the army of Portugal ■was in full retreat to Bur- 
gos. This retreat he regarded as a breach of coj. 

faith, because Clausel had promised to hold the respondence. 
line of ■ the Duero if the allies marched upon 
Madrid; but Joseph, unnhle to appreciate Wellington’s mili- 
tary combinations, did not iierceive that before he marched 
against Madrid the English general had forced Clausel to seek 
a distant point to re-organize his army, if or was the king’s 
perception of his own situation much clearer. He had the 
choice of several lines of operations; that is, he might defend 
the passes of the Guadarama while his court and enormous 
convo)^ evacuated Madrid and marched upon Zaragoza, 
Valencia or Andalusia; or he might retire, army and convoy 
together, in one of those directions. Ecjecting the defence of 
the passes, lest the allies should then march by their right to 
the Tagus and so intercept his communication with the south, 
he resolved to march towards the Morena ; and from Sego'vda 
he had ordered Soult to evacuate Andalusia and meet him on 
the frontier of La Mancha. But to avoid the disgrace of 
seeming to fly befoz'e a detachment he occupied the Escurial 
mountain, and placed his army across the roads leading from 
the passes of the Guadarama to Madrid. "While in this position, 
Wellington’s advanced guard, composed of D’Urban’s Portu- 
guese, a troop of horse artillery and a battalion of infantiy, 
passed the Guadarama, and the 10th the whole anny was over 
the mountains. Then the king, retaining only eight thousand 
mien in position, sent the rest of his troops to protect the 
march of his court, which quitted Madrid the same day with 
two or three thousand carriages of different kinds and nearly 
t-vventy thousand persons of all ages and sexes. 

On the 11th D’Urban drove back Trielliard’s cavalry posts 
and entered Majadahonda, whilst some German infantty, 
Bock’s heav)’ cavaly, and a troop of horse artilleiy, occupied 
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Las Eozas about a mile in bis rear. In the evening, Triel- 
bard, reinforced by Schiazzetti’s Italian dragoons and the 
lancers of Berg returned, and D’Urban having called' up the 
horse artilleiy would have charged the enemy’s leading 
squadrons, but the Portuguese cavalry fled, and three of the 
guns being overturned on the rough ground were taken. The 
victorious cavalry then passed through Majadahonda in 'pur- 
suit. The German dragoons, although surprised in their 
quarters, mounted and stopped the leading French squadrons 
until Schiazzetti’s Italians came up, when the fight would 
have ended badly if Ponsonby’s cavalry and the seventh dm- 
sion had not arrived, whereupon Trielbard abandoned Majada- 
honda leaving the captured guns behind him, yet cainying 
away the Portuguese general Barbacena, the colonel of the 
German cavalr}', and others of less rank. The whole loss of 
the allies was above two hundred, and when the infantrj' 
passed through Eozas a few hours after the combat the Ger- 
man dead were then Ijdng thickly in the streets, many of them 
in their shirts and trousers were stretched on the sills of the 
doors, furnishing proof at once of the suddenness of the 
action and of their own bravery. Had the king been prepared 
to follow up the blow with bis whole force the allies must 
have suffered severely, for Wellington trusting to the advanced 
guard bad not kept his di-visions very close together. 

After this combat the king retired to .Valdemoro, where he 
met his convoy from Madrid and when the troops of the 
three different nations forming his army thus came together 
a horrible confusion arose; the convoy was plundered and 
the miserable people who followed the court were made prey 
of hj' the licentious soldiers. Marshal Jourdan, a man at all 
times distinguished for the noblest sentiments, immediately 
threw himself into the midst of the disorderly troops, and 
aided by the other generals, with great personal risk arrested 
the mischief and succeeded in making the multitude file over 
the bridge of Aranjuez. The procession was however lugu- 
brious and shocking, for the military line of march was broken 
by crowds of weeping women and children and despairing 
men : courtiers of the highest rank were to be seen in full 
dress desperately struggling with savage soldiers for the pos- • 
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session of even, the animals on •which they Avere endeavouring 
to save their families. - The cavalry of . the allies could have 
driven the.Avhole before them into the Tagus, yet Wellington 
did not molest them, either from ignorance of their situation 
or what is more probable compassionating their misery; he 
khcAV that the troops, by abandoning the convoy could easily 
escape - over the river and he would not strike where the 
blow could onlj'- fall on helpless people ■without affecting the 
military operations : perhaps also he thought it wise to leave 
Joseph the burthen of his court. 
iJn the evening of the 13th the whole multitude was over 
the Tagus, the garrisons of Aranjucz and Toledo joined the 
army, order .was restored, and the king, received letters from 
Soult and Suchet. The first opposed the evacuation of Anda- 
lusia; the, second gave notice that the Sicilian expedition had 
landed at Alicant and a considerable army Avas forming there. 
Irritated with Soult and alarmed for the safety of Suchet, the 
lung then relinquished his march toAvards the Morena.and com- 
menced his retreat to Valencia. The 15th the advanced guard 
. moved with the sick and Avounded who were heaped on country 
cars, the convoy folloAved under charge of the infantry, AA’hile 
the cavalrj', spreading to the right and left, endeavoured to 
collect provisions. But the people, remembering the Avanton 
devastation committed a few months before by Montbrun’s 
troops on tbeir return from Alicant, fled Avith their property; 
and as it was the hottest time of the year and the deserted 
country A\'as sandy and Avithout shade, this march of one hun- 
:dred and fifty miles to Almanza aa'jis one of continual suffer- 
ing. The partida chief Chaleco hovered constantly on the 
.flanks and real’, lulling AAuthout mercy all persons, civil or 
•military, aaIio straggled or sunk from exhaustion; and while 
.this disastrous journey Avas in progress another misfortune 
•befel the French on the side of Eequena. For the hussars 
■and infantry belonging to Suchet’a army, haA'ing left Madrid 
■to succour Cuenca before the king returned from Segovia, 
■carried off the garrison of that place in despite of the Empe- 
cinado .and made for Valencia; but Villa Campa crossing 
their march on the 25th of August, at the passage of a river 
near Utiel,' took all their baggage,- their guns, and three hun- 
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dred men. And then the Empeeinado invested Guadalaxara, 
■which had a garrison of seven hundred men. 

Wellington seeing that the king had crossed the Tagus in 
retreat entered Sladrid, a very memorable event -^vere it only 
from the affecting circumstances attending it. He, a foreigner, 
marching at the head of a foreign army, -was met and wel- 
comed to the capital of Spain by the whole remaining popu- 
lation. The multitude' who before that hour had never 
seen him came forth to hail his approach, not "vrith feigned 
enthusiasm, not with acclamations c-vtorted by the fear of a 
conqueror’s power, nor yet excited by the natural proncncss 
of human nature to laud the successful, for there was no 
tumultuous exultation ; famine was amongst them and long- 
endured misery had subdued their spirits; but with tears and 
cveiy* other sign of deep emotion they crowded around his 
horse, hung upon his stirrups, touched his clothes, and throw- 
ing themselves upon the earth blessed him aloud as the fiiend 
of Spain. His triumph was as pure and glorious as it was 
uncommon, and he felt it to be so. 

Madrid was however still disturbed by the presence of the 
enemy. The Ketiro contained enormous stores, twenty thou- 
sand stand of arms, more than one hundred and eighty pieces 
of artillerj', and the eagles of two French regiments; it hod 
a garrison of two thousand fighting men besides invalids and 
followers, but its inherent weakness "nus soon made manifest. 
The works consisted of an interior fort called La China, with 
an exterior entrenchment; but the fort was too small, the 
entrenchment, too large, and easily deprived of water. In the 
lodgings of a French officer also was found an order directing 
the commandant to confine his real defence to the fort ; and 
accordingly, in the night of the 13th, he abandoned the 
entrenchment, and next day accepted honourable terms, 
because La Cliina was so contracted and filled with combus- 
tible buildings that his fine troops would with only a little 
firing have been smothered in the mins; yet they were so dis- 
sati^ed that many broke their arms and their commander was 
like to have fallen a victim to their wrath. Tliey were imme- 
diately sent to Portugal, and French writers with too much 
troth* assert that the escort basely robbed and murdered 
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many of the prisoners. This disgraceful action was perpe- 
trated on the frontier of Portugal by the Spanish garrison of 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; the British troops, who furnished no escorts 
after the first day’s march from Madrid, are guiltless, and lord 
Wellington made strenuous bub unsuccessful efforts to have 
the Spanish criminals punished. 

. , Coincident , with the fall of the Eetiro was that of Gua- 
dalaxara, wHch surrendered to the Empecinado. This mode 
of wasting an army and its resources, was designated hy 
Napoleon as the most glaring and extraordinary of all the 
eiTors committed hj’ the king and hy Marmont. And surely 
it was so. For including the garrisons of Toro, Tordesillas, 
Zamora and Astorga, which were now blockaded, six thousand 
men: had been delivered as it were bound to the allies; and 
with them stores and equipments sufficient for a new army. 
These forts had been designed by the emperor to resist the 
partidas, but his lieutenants exjiosed them to the British army, 
and thus the positive loss of men from the battle of Salamanca 
was doubled. ; 

Napoleon had notice of Marmont’s defeat as earlj' as the 
Snd of September, a week before the gi-eat battle of Borodino; 
the news was carried by Fabider, who made the journey from 
Valladolid in one course, and having fought on the 22nd of 
July at the Arapiles was wounded on the heights of Moskowa 
the 7th of September! Marmont, suffering alike in body and 
in mind, had excused himself ndth so little strength or clearness, 
that the emperor, contemptuously remarking that the despatch 
contained more complicate stufiing than a clock, desired his war 
minister to demand why Mannont had delivered battle without 
the orders of the king ? why he had not made his operations 
subservient to the general plan of the campaign? why he 
broke from defensive into offensive operations before the army 
of the, centre joined him? why he would not even wait two 
days for Chauvel’s cavaliy which he knew were close at 
hand? “From personal vanity,” said the emperor ^vith 
seeming sternness, “ the duke of Eagusa has sacrificed the 
interests of his country and the good of my sendee, he is 
guilty of the crime of insubordination and is the author of all 
this misfortune.” . v- ' 
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But JTapoleon’s 'UTatli so just, and apjoarently so dangerous, 
could not even in its first violence overporrer liis early 
friendship. ‘ With a kindness, the Tecollectiori of -which should 
now pierce Marmont’s inmost soul,- twice in the same letter 
he desired that these questions might not even he put to his 
unhappy lieutenant until his Avounds were cured and his health 
re-estahlished. Nor was this generous feeling shaken by the 
arrival of the king’s agent, colonel Desprez, Avho reached klos- 
coAv the 18th of October, just after Murat had lost a battle at 
the outposts and when all hopes of peace with 
Russia were at end. Joseph’s despatches, bitter 
against all the generals, were especially so against 
ilarmont and Soult ; the former for haAung lost the battle, the 
latter because of his resistance to the royal plan. Soult’s rccal 
was demanded imperative!}', because he had Avritten a letter to 
the emperor extremely oifensive to the king; and it was also 
hinted that he designed to make himself king of Andalusia. Idle 
stories of that marshal’s ambition seem ahvays to haA'e been re- 
sorted to when his skilful plans Avere beyond the military judg- 
ment of his accusers ; but Mannont was deeply sunk in culpable 
misfortune, and the king’s complaints against him Avcrc not 
unjust. Napoleon had however then seen Wellington’s des- 
patch, which Avas more favourable to the duke of Eagusa than 
Joseph’s report'; for the latter Avas founded on a belief that 
the unfortuatc general knew the army of the ccutre Avas close 
it hand and Avoiild not Avait for it; AA'hereas the partidus had 
intercepted so m^ny of Joseph’s letters it is doubtful if any 
reached Mannont nrevious to the battle. It AA'ns iu A'ain 
therefore that Desraipz pressed the king’s discontent on the 
emperor; that great Avith unerring sagacity, had already 
disentangled the trutl% nd Desprez was thus roughly inter- 
rogated as to the condu^tbf his master : 

Why Avas not the army of the centre in the field a month 
sooner to succour Mannontk MHiy aa'us the emperor’s example, 
Avhen in a like case lie marched from Iiladrid against sir John 
Moore, forgotten? Why, after the battle, Avas not the Ducro 
passed and the beaten troops rallied on the army of the 
centre? Wliy v.-erc the passes of the Guadarama so early 
abandoned? "Why Avas the Tagus crossed so soon? Finally, 
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TvLy were not stores and, gun-carriages in tlic Eetiro burned, 
tbe eagles and the. garrison carried off? 

To these questions the king’s agent could only rejdy h)- 
escuses which must have made the energetic emperor smile ; 
but when, following his instructions, Des 2 )rcz harped upon 
Soult’s demeanour, , his designs in Andalusia, and still more 
,npon the letter so personally offensive to the king, which shall 
be more noticed hereafter, Napoleon replied sharply, that he 
could not enter into such pitiful disputes while he was at the 
head of five hundred thousand men and occupied with such 
immense operations. With respect to Soult’s letter, he said 
he knew his brother’s real feelings, but those who judged Joseph 
by his language could only think with Soult, whose suspicions 
were natural and partaken by the other generals; wherefore 
, he would not by recalling him deprive the armies in Spain of 
the only, military head they possessed. And then in ridicule 
of Soult’s supposed treachery he observed, that the king’s 
fears on that head must have subsided as the English news- 
papers said the duke of Dalmatia was evacuating Andalusia, 
and he would of course unite with Suchet and with the army 
. of tire centre to retake the offensive. Nevertheless the emperor 
without hesitation admitted all the evils arising from these 
disputes between the generals and the long, but said, at such 
. a distance he could not give precise orders for their conduct. 
He had foreseen the mischief, and regretted more than ever 
that J oseph had disregarded his counsel not to return to Spain 
in 1811; thus saying he finished the conversation, but this 
expression about Joseph not returning to Spain is very remark- 
.able. Napoleon spoke of it as of a well known fact, yet 
Joseph’s letters show that he not only desired but repeatcdly 
offered to resign the crown of Spain and live a private man in 
France ! , Did the emperor mean that he wished, his brother 
to remain a crowned guest at Paris ? or had some subtle in- 
triguers misrepresented the brothers, to each other? The 
noblest buildings are often defiled in secret by vile and 
creeping things. . 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1®. Menace your enemy's Jlanks, •protect your (non, and he 
ready to concentrate on the important points : 

This maxim contains the spirit of Napoleon’s instructions 
to his generals after Badajos was succoured in 1811. At 
that time he had ordered the army of Portugal to occup}- the 
valley of the Tagus and the passes of the Gredos mountains, 
in which position it covered Madrid and could readily march 
to aid cither the army of the south or the army of the north. 
Dorsenne who commanded the latter could bring twenty-six 
thousand men to Ciudad Rodrigo, and Soult could bring a 
like number to Badajos, but Wellington could not move 
against one or the other without having Marmont upon lus 
flank; he could not move against Marmont -without having 
the others on both flanks, and he could not turn his oppo- 
nent’s flanks save from the ocean. He took Ciudad Eodiigo 
and Badajos notwithstanding, but by surprise and because 
the Prench did not concentrate on the important points: 
this proved Iris superiority, but in no manner affected the 
principle of Napoleon’s plan. 

"Wlien the exigency of the Russian war had weakened the 
army of the north, the emperor, giving Marmont two addi- 
tional divisions, ordered him to occupy Castillc, not as a 
■defensive position but as a central offensive one from whence 
he could keep the Gallicians in check, and by prompt menac- 
ing movements bar Wellington from serious operations else- 
where. Marmont was forbidden to invade Portugal while 
Wellington was on the frontier of Beira, that is when ho 
could not assail him in flank ; and he was directed to guard ’ 
the Asturias carefully as a protection to the great line of 
communication with France. In Jlay also he was rebuked 
fof having -withdrawn Bonnet from Oviedo, and for delaying 
to re-occupy the Asturias when the incursion against Beira 
terminated. But neither then nor afterwards did ho compre- 
hend the spirit of the emperor’s -snews, and that extraordinary 
man, whose piercing sagacity seized every chance of war, was 
so disquieted by his lieutenant’s want of perception, tiiat all 
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the ■ pomp and vast political and military comhinations of 
Dresden could not put it from Ins thoughts. 

‘ Twice,’ said he, ‘ has the duke of Eagusa placed an in- 
terval of thirty leagues hetween his army and the g 

enemy, contrary to all the rules of war; the 
English general goes where he will, the French general loses the 
initial movements and is of no weight in the affairs of Spain. 
Biscay and the north are exposed by the evacuation of the 
Asturias, Santona and St. Sebastian are endangered, and the 
guerillas communicate freely with the coast. If the duke of 
Eagusa has not kept some bridges on the Agneda he 
cannot laiow what Wellington is about, and he will retire 
before light cavalry instead of operating so as to make the 
English general concentrate his whole army. The false 
direction already given to affairs makes it necessary that 
Caffarelli should keep a strong corps always in hand; that 
the commander of the reserve at Bayonne should look to the 
safety of St. Sebastian, holding three thousand men always 
ready. to march; finally that the provisional battalions and 
depots of the interior should reinforce the reserve at Bayonne, 
be encamped on the Pyrenees, exercised and formed for 
sendee. If Marmont's ova-sights continue, these troops vnil 
prevent the disasters from hecoming extreme' 

. ISTajjoleon was supernaturally gifted in warlike matters. 
It has been recorded in praise of Caesar’s generalship, that he 
foretold the cohorts mixed udth his cavalry would be the 
cause of victory at Pharsalia. Tliis letter was written by the 
French emperor on the 28th of hlaj', before the allies were 
collected on the Agueda, and when a hundred thousand 
French troops were between the English general and Bayonne, 
and its prescience was vindicated at Burgos in October ! 

, 2°‘ To meet the emperor’s -^dews, Marmont should as Scult 
advised, have left one or two divisions on the Tormes, have 
encamped near Banos and on the upper Agueda to watch the 
allies. Caffarelli’s divisions could have joined those on the 
Tormes, and then Napoleon’s jfian for 1811 would have been 
exactly renewed; Madrid would have been covered, a junction 
with the king secured, and Wellington could scarcely have 
moved beyond the Agueda. Marmout, aj^parently because he 
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■would uot Bavc tlic king in his camp, run counter to tiic 
emperor and to Soult. He kept no troops on the Agueda, 
•wkich might he excusable if to feed them there "was difficult; 
hut then he did not concentrate behind the Tormes to sustain 
his forts, neither did he abandon his forts •u'hen he abandoned 
Salamanca; thus eight hundred men -uxtc sacrificed merely to 
secure his concentration behind the Duero. His line of 
operations "was perpendicular to the allies’ front, instead of 
Iring on their flank — he abandoned sixty miles of country 
bete-een the Tormes and the Agueda — ^lie suffered tVellington 
to take the initial movement — he -withdrevr Bonnet from the 
Asturias, -ukerebT he lost Cafiarclli’s support and realized the 
emperor's fears. He regained the initial however by passing 
the Duero on the 18th, and had he deferred the passage until 
the Icing ■was over the Guadarama, Wellington must have 
gone hack upon Portugal with some shov/ of dishonour. 
But if Ca-stanos, instead of keeping fifteen thousand Galli- 
ciaus before Astorga, a weak place ■with a garrison of only 
twelve hundred men, had blockaded it v.dtli three or four 
thousand, and detached Santocildes •with eleven thousand 
down the Esla to co-operate ■witli Silveira and D'Urhan, 
sixteen tliousand men w'ould have been acting upon !Mar- 
mont's right flank in June: and as Bonnet did not join until 
the 8th of July he could scarcely have kept the line of the 
Duero. 

3°. The .secret of Wellington’s .success is to be found in t’oe 
extent of countiy occupied by the French armies and the 
impediments to their railitarv' communication, while from 
Portugal, an impreguahle central po'dtion, he could rush out 
unexpectedly against any point. This strong post was liov.'- 
ever of his ovm malcing, he had chosen it, had fortified it, liad 
defended it, knev,* its full value and nvailcd himself of all its 
advantages. The battle of Salamanca was accidental in itself, 
but the tree svas planted to bear such fruit, and 'Wellington’s 
combinations must be estimated from tbe general result. He 
had only sixty thousand disposable troops, and one hundred 
thousand were especially appointed to watch and control 
him; yet be piassed the frontier, defeated forty-fis-c thousand 
in a pitched bottle, and drove twenty thousand otliers from 
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Madrid in- confuMou, Avitlioufc risldng a single strategic point. 
His campaign up to the conquest of Madrid -was therefore 
strictly in accord •with the rules of art, although his means 
and resources have been shown to he precarious, shifting 
and uncertain 5 want of money alone would have prevented 
him from following up his -victory if he had not persuaded 
the Spanish authorities in the Salamanca country to yield 
him the revenues of the government in kind, under a promise 
of repayment at Cadiz. Mo general was ever mere entitled 
to the honours of victory. 

4°.: The allies’ success indicates a fault in the French plan 
of invasion. The army of the south, numerous, of approved 
valour' and well commanded, was of so little weight in this 
campaign as to prove that Andalusia was a point pushed 
beyond the true line of operations. Its conquest in .1811 was 
the king’s plan, and it was not liked by Napoleon though he 
did not absolutely condemn it. The question was indeed a 
grave one. While the English held Portugal and Cadiz was 
unsubdued, Andalusia was a burthen rather than a gain. 
Had the communication with France been first established by 
•the southern line of invasion, to attack Andalusia would have 
been methodical; or to have held it partially by detachments 
for the sake of the resources, keeping the base of the army in 
Estremadura, 'vvould have been regularly within the northern 
sj'stem of invasion. For in Estremadura Soult would have 
covered the capital, been more connected with the army of 
the centre, and his co-operation with Massena in 1810 would 
probably have compelled the English to quit Portugal. 
Eeinforcing the army of the south -with thirty or forty thou- 
sand men Avould have had the same effect if Soult could have 
fed such a number. And in favour of the invasion of Anda- 
lusia it may be observed, that Seville was the great arsenal of 
Spain, and the English mthout abandoning Portugal might 
have been located in strength at Cadiz, which would have 
compensated for the loss of Lisbon: finally the English 
ministers were not then determined to defend Portugal. 

0°. When the emperor declared that Soult possessed the 
only military head in the Peninsula, he referred to a scheme 
by that marshal to be noticed in the next chapter;,^ but hav'i 
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a less perfect "rictory. The battle ought not, and would not 
have been fought but for Marmont’s false movement on the 
22nd. Yet it is certain, if Wellington had retired, the mnr- 
, murs of his army already louder than was seemly would have • 
been heard in England ; and if an accidental shot had termi- 
nated his career all would have been terminated. The Corfes, 
ripe for a change, would have accepted the intrusive king, and 
the American war just declared against England would h.avc. 
so complicated affairs that no new man could have continued 
the contest. Then the cries of disappointed politicians would 
have been raised. It would have been said that Wellington 
desponding and distrusting his brave troops dared not ven- 
ture a battle on even terms, hence these misfortunes ! His 
name would have been made, as sir John Moore’s was, a butt 
for the malice and falsehood of faction, and his military 
genius would have been measured by the ignorance of his 
detractors. 

8°. In the battle Slannont had forty-two thousand sabres 
and bayonets; Wellington, who had received some detach- 
ments on the 19th, had above forty-sis thousand, but the 
excess was principally Spanish. The French had 
Von' seventy-four guns, the allies, including a Spanish 
battery, had only sixty pieces. Thus ilarmont, 
over-matched in cavalry and infantry was superior in artil- 
lery, and the fight would have been most bloody if the gene- 
rals had been equal, for courage and strength were in even 
balance until Wellington’s genius struck the beam. »Sc,arccly 
can a fault be detected in his conduct. It might indeed be 
asked why the cavalry reserves were not, after Lc ifarchant’s 
charge, brought up to sustain the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
divisions and keep off Boyer’s dragoons; but it would seem 
ill to cavil at an action which was described at the time by a 
French officer, as the ‘ beaiin/f of fo/rly thousand men infcrrly 
minutss' 

9°, In the description of the battle, Jlarmont’s own account 
of his views and the time when he was wounded has been 
adopted; but there are other versions which tend to place his 
errors in a stronger light. It is affirmed he tnicc sent 
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orders 'to Mauciihe, once -by'-FabYicr, once by '^“'''”1'°'’® 

colonel Richemont ' his ’ aide-de-camp^ to assemble Girard, chief 

four division's and'press the -English 'army, which 

was, he said, in full retreat by the Giudad Rodrigo siercier, 

road. Maucune replied that he was' more likely to- 

be attacked himself, and in fact Pakenham fell division, 

* MSS 

upon him very soon afterwards. That so far 

from wishing or ordering his left wing to fall back on their 
centre Marmont was satisfied the allies were retiring j that 
being at dinner and in the act of holding his plate, he 
was struck by a shell just before Pakenham’s attack com- 
menced. That after the battle he had a violent altercation 


with Maucune, who he reproached for having extended the 
left so rashly, and when the latter pleaded the orders received 
by' ' Fabvier Marmont exclaimed against that officer and 
denied that he had sent any orders to pursue the allies. 
However that may be, the battle of Salamanca remarkable in 
many points of view was not least so in this, that it was the 
first decided victory gained by the allies in the Peninsula. In 
former actions the French had been repulsed, here they were 
driven headlong as it Aver^ before a mighty Avind without help 
or stay, and the results Avere proportionate. Joseph’s secret 
negotiations AA'ith the Cortes Avere crushed, his partisans Avere 
everyAvhere abashed, the sinking spirit of the Catalans revived, 
the clamours of the opposition in England Avere checked, the 
provisional government of France AA'as dismayed, the secret 
plots against the French in Germany Avere resuscitated, and 
the shock, reaching even to Moscoav’, heaved and shook the 
colossal structure of Napoleon’s power to its very base. 

10°. Great battles are often accidental; fcAv generals are 
able, or indeed Avilling to fix the place and hour Avhere they 
shall fight. Salamanca AA-as an accident seized Avith astonishing 
vigour and quickness, but still an accident. Even its results 
were accidental; for the French could ncA'er have repassed the 
Tormes if Carlos d’Espaiia had not AA-ithdrawn the garri- 
son from Alha, hiding the fact from 'Wellington; and this 
AA'ould have ruined the latter’s campaign but for another of 
those chances Avhich, recurring so frequently in war, make 
bad generals timid, and great generals trust fortune in advei-se 
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circumstances. Josepli in-as at Blasco Sanclio tlie 2-itb, and 
noUritbstanding Ms numerous cavalry the army of Portugal 
passed in retreat across his front at the distance of a few miles 
■without his knowledge j he thus missed one opportunity of 
effecting his junction with Clausel. On the 25th this junction 
could stdl have been made at Arevalo, and Wellington, as if 
to mock the king’s generalship, halted that day beliind the 
Zapardiel ; but Joseph retreated towards the Guadarama, vTath- 
ful that Clausel made no effort to join him, and forgetful that 
as a beaten and pursued army must march it was for him to 
join ClauseL But the true causes of these errors were the 
secret inclinations of the generals. Joseph, determined to 
keep Ids communication with the capital and with Andalusia, 
wished to draw the beaten army to iladrid, and Marmont wa.s 
willing to do so; but Clausel desired to bave the Icing behind 
the Duero, and if he had succeeded the result may be thus 
traced- 

Clausel during the first confusion VTote that only twenty 
thousand men could be rc-organized; this certainly did not 
include stragglers and marauders; for a reference to the 
French loss shows nearly thirty thousand fighting men left, 
and in fact Clausel did in a fortnight rc-orgauizo twentj' 
thousand infantrj-, two thousand cavalry and fifty guns, 
besides gaining a knowledge of five tliousand stragglers and 
maranders. No soldiers rally quicker after a defeat than the 
French, and as Joseph brought to Blasco Sancho tliirty guns 
aud fourteen thousand men, two thousand being hotscrac-n, 
forty thousand infantry and more than she thousand cavalrj* 
with a powerful artillery might have been rallied bcliind the 
Duero, exclusive of Caffarelli’s dirtsions. Nor would Madrid 
have been exposed to an insurrection, nor to the operation of 
a weak detachment from Wellington’s army; for two thousand 
men sent by Sachet had arrived in that capital on the 30th, 
and there were in the several fortified points of the -vicinity 
six or seven thousand more, who could have been united at 
the Ectiro to protect that d6pot and the families atu'tched to 
the intrusive court. 

Wellington would then bave found a more powerful army 
than ilarmont’s again on the Ducro. But his own army 
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wouli have been less powerful than before, for the reinforce- 
ments from England had not sufficed to replace the current 
consumption of men 3 and neither the fresh soldiers nor the 
old Walcheren regiments were able to sustain the toil of the 
recent operations. Three thousand troops had joined since- 
the battle, yet the general decrease, including the killed and 
wounded, was above eight thousand, and the sick were rapidly 
augmenting from the extreme heat. It may therefore be said 
that if Marmont was stricken deeply by Wellington the king^ 
poisoned the wound. The English general had fore-calculated 
all these superior resources of the enemy, and it was only 
Marmont’s flagrant fault on the 22nd that could have iVTung 
the battle from him; yet he fought it as if his genius disdained 
such trial of its strength. I saw him late in the evening of 
that great day, when the advancing flashes of cannon and 
musketry stretching as far as the eye could command showed 
in the darkness how well the field was won; he was alone, 
the flush of victory was on his brow and his eyes were eager 
and watchful, but' his voice was calm and even gentle. More 
than the rival of Marlborough, since he had defeated greater 
' generals than Marlborough ever encountered, with a prescient 
' pride he seemed only to accept this glory as an earnest of 
greater things. 
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CHAPTER I. 

'Wellington’s operations deeply affected the French in the dis- 
tant prorinceSj and it is necessary again to revert to the general 
progress of the war lest the true hearings of his military 
policy should he overlooked. The battle of Salamanca, hy 
clearing all the centre of Spain, reduced the invasion to its 
original lines of operation. Caffarclli had concentrated the 
scattered troops of the array of the north, and when ClauscI 
led hack his vanquished troops to Burgos, the Avholo French 
host was divided in two distinct parts, each having a separate 
line of coramunication with France, and a circuitous, uncertain, 
attenuated line of correspondence ■with each other by Zaragoza, 
instead of a sure and short one by Madrid. But Wellington 
was also forced to divide his army, and though his central 
position gave him the initial power, his lines of commu- 
nication ■\verc long and weak and the enemy powerful at 
oither flank. On his own simple strength in the centre of 
Spain he could not rely, and the diversions he had projected 
against the enemy’s rear and flanks became more important 
than ever. To these we must now turn. 

EASTERN OPCKATIOKS. 

The narrative of Catalonian affairs "was interrupted when 
the French general Dccacn, after fortifying the const line and 
opening some new roads beyond the reach of shot from tlio 
English ships, was gathering the hnn'cst of the interior. 
Lacy w'ns then confined to the mountain cliain which 
separates the coast territorj' from the plains of Lcrida, and 
from the Cerdana; and the insurrectionary spirit was only 
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upheld by Wellington’s successes and the hope of 
succour from Sicily. Lacy, devoted to the rc- 
publican party in Spain, had non’ been made 
captain-general as n’cll as commander-in-chlcf, and sought to 
keep down the people who were generally of the priestly and 
royal faction. He publicly spoke of exciting a general insur- 
rection, yet to tbe English naval officers avowed his wish to- 
repress the patriotism of the somatenes. Not ashamed to 
boast of his assassination plots, he received -with honour a 
man who had murdered the aide-de-camp of 
ilaurice Mathieuj he sowed dissensions amongst 
bis own generals, intriguing against all of them in 
turn; and when Eroles and Manso, the people’s 
favourites, raised any soldiers, he transferred the 
latter as soon as thej’ were organiz*ed to Sars- 
field’s division, at the same time calumniating 
that general to depress his influence. He quar- 
relled incessantly with Codrington, and had no desire to- 
see'an English force in Catalonia,, lest a general insurrec- 
tion should take place; for he feared the multitude, once 
gathered and armed, would drive him from the province and 
declare for the opponents of the Cortes. And in this view 
the constitution itself, although emanating from the Cortes, 
was long withheld from the Catalans, because the newly declared 
popular rights might have interfered udth the arbitrary power 
of the chief 

'When the Anglo-Sicilian expedition reached Mahon, the 
hopes of the Spaniards and the fears of the French were alik& 
excited and the coast became the object of interest to both. 
The Catalans oiJened a communication with the English fleet 
by Villa Nueva de Sitjes, and sought to collect the grain 
of the Campo de Taragona; but Decaen, then coining to 
meet Suchet who had arrived at Ecus, drove them to the hills 
again. The Lerida district was however open to the enter- 
prises of Lacy, because it was at this period Eeille had detached 
general Paris from Zaragoza to succour the Italians under 
Palombini ; and that Severoli’s division was broken up to 
reinforce the garrisons of Lerida, Taragona, Barcelona, and 
Zaragoza. When the army of the Ebro was di'. ’ ■i 
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resolved to marcli upon Lerida, where he had engaged certain 
■Spaniards in the Trench service to explode the powder 
magazine when he should approach; and this odious scheme, 
■which necessarily involved the destruction of hundreds of his 
o^vn countrymen, was vainly opposed by Eroles and Sarsfield. 
Their divisions were incorporated ■with other troops at 
Guisona, and the whole journeying day and night reached 
Trerap. Lacy having thus turned Lerida, would have resumed 
the march at mid-da}-, intending to attack next morning at 
■dawn, but the men were ■without food and so exhausted that 
fifteen hundred had fallen behind. A council of war was 
held and Sarsficld would have returned, observing that all 
communication -svitli the sea was abandoned, that the harvests 

J of the Campo dc Taragona and Vails being left to 

•■SarsfieWs , , . 

vinUication, bc gathered by the enemy, the loss of the com 

would seriously aficct the whole princijiality. 
Displeased at the remonstrance, Lacy sent him back to the 
plain of Urgcl with some infantry and the cavalrj’ to keep 
the garrison of Balaguer in check, but in the night of the 1 Gth 
made him return to Limiana on the Noguera. Lacy himself 
had meanwhile advanced by Agcn towards Lerida, the explo- 
sion of the magazine took place, many houses were thrown 
•down, two hundred inhabitants and one hundred and fifty 
soldiers ■\vere destroyed, two bastions fell and Ibc place was 
laid open. 

Henriod the governor, tbougli ignorant of the vicinity of 
tbc Spaniards, immediately manned the breaches, the garrison 
of Balaguer bearing the explosion marched to the succour, 
and when the Catalan troops appeared, the citizens, enraged 
by tbc destmetion of their liahitations, aided the French; 
Lacy then fled back to Trenip, bearing tbc burthen of a crime 
which bc bad not feared to commit, but wanted courage to 
turn to bis country’s advantage. To lessen the odium thus 
incurred he insidiously attributed the failure to fsarsficld’s 
disobedience; mrd as that general, to punish the people of 
Barbastro for siding with the French and killing twenty of 
his men, had raised a lica-ry contribution of money 
Co-’irinjton, jji the district, he became so hateful, that 

some time after, wlicn seeking to rai«c sohlicrs in 
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■fcliose parts, tlie people tlirew boiling water at liim from the 
windoiYS as he passed. 

Before this event Suchet had returned to Valencia, and 
Dacaen and Maurice Mathieu marched against Green, who 
was entrenched' in the hermitage of St. Dimas, one of the 
highest of the peaked rocks overhanging the convent of 
Montserrat. Manso raised the somatenes to aid 
him, he had provisions, and the inaccessible 
’ strength' of his post seemed to defy capture; yet he surren- 
dered in twenty-four hours, and when the enemy despairing 
■of success was_ going to relinquish the attack. He was he 
-said forced by his O'um people, yet he signed the capitulation. 
Decaen set fire to the convent and the flames seen for miles 
OTOund was the signal that the warfare on th.at holy mountain 
was finished. After this the French general marched to 
■Lerida to gather corn, and Lacy again spread his troops in the 
mountains'. 

During his absence Eroles had secretly prepared a general 
insurrection, to break out when the British army should 
arrive, and it was supposed he designed to change the govern* 
meut of the province. Lacy himself again spoke of embody- 
ing the somatenes if arms were given to him by sir Edward 
Bellew, but there was really no want of arms, the demand 
TV'as -a deceit to prevent the muskets being given to the 
people. A general desire for the arrival of the British ti'oops 
was now prevalent. The miserable people turned anxiously 
“towards any quarter for aid, and this expression of conscious 
helplessness was given in evidence by the Spanish chiefs, and 
- received as proof of enthusiasm by the English naval com- 
manders, who were more sanguine of success than experience 
would warrant. All eyes were now turned towards the ocean, 
the French looked in fear, the Catalans in hope; and the 
British armament did appear off Palamos, but after three 
■days spread its sails again and steered for Alicant, lea'ving the 
principality stupified. with grief and disappointment. 

This unexpected event was the natural result of previous 
-errors on all sides,- errors which invariably attend warlike 
proceedings when not directed by a superior genius, and even 
'.then not always avoided. It has been shown how ministerial 
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could not trust Ms people near tlie enemy mtliout the aid of 
British troops, and though the captain-general Coupigny 
desired- their departure his opinion was against a descent in 
. Catalonia. Maitland hesitated, but sir Edward Pellew urged 
this descent so strongly that he finally assented, and reached 
Palamos mth nine thoustmd men of all nations on the 31st 
of July, yet in some confusion as to the transport service, 
which the staff-officers attributed to the injudicious meddling 
of the naval chiefs. 

Maitland’s first care was to open a communication with the 
Spanish commanders. Eroles came on board at once, and 
vehemently and unceasingly urged an immediate disembarka- 
. tion, declaring the fate of Catalonia and his own 
existence depended upon it; the other generals genOTai*^ 
.showed less eagerness, and their accounts differed 
greatly with respect to the relative means of the 
Catalans and the French. Lacy estimated the enemy’s dis- 
posable troops at fifteen thousand, his own at Donkin, 

. seyen thousandinfantryand three hundred cavalry, 
which he coidd with difficulty feed or provide with ammuni- 
tion. Sarsfield judged the Freneh to be, exclusive of Suchet’s 
moveable column, eighteen thousand infantry and five hun- 
dred cavalry; he thought it rash to invest Taragona ■with a 
less force, and that a free and constant communication with 
the fleet was absolutely essential in any operation. Eroles 
rated the enemy at thirteen thousand infantry and five hundred 
. cavalry, including Suchet’s column ; but the reports of the 
deserters gave twenty-two thousand infantrj', exclusive of 
Suchet’s column and of the garrisons and migueletes in the 
enemy’s service. 

Eo insurrection of the somatenes had yet taken place, nor 
was there any appearance of such an event; the French were 
descried conducting convoys along the shore with small 
escorts, and concentrating their troops for battle without 
molestation. The engineers demanded from six to ten days 
to reduce Taragona after investment. Decaen and Maurice 
!Mathieu were then near Montserrat with seven or eight 
thousand good troops, and could double them in a few days; 
the Catalans could not so soon join Maitland’s , force, and 
VOL. IV. X 
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there was a general, apparently an nnjnst notion, abrond, that 
L^icy was a Frencbnaan at beart. It was feared tbc Totilon 
fleet might come out and bum the transports at their anchor- 
age during the siege, and thus the battering-train and even 
the safety of the army would be involved in an enterprise 
promising little success. A full council of war was unani- 
mous not to land, and the reluctance of the people to rise, 
attributed by Codrington to the machinations of traitor.^, was 
visible; Jlaitland also was further swayed by the generous 
and just consideration, that as the Bomatenes had not volun- 
tarily taken arms, it would be cruel to excite them to siich a 
step when a few days might oblige him to abandon them to 
the vengeance of the enemy. Wherefore, as Palamos appeared 
too strong for a sudden assault, the armament sailed tovrards 
Yalencia to attack that place on a plan furnished by the 
quarter-master-general Donkin, in unison also with Welling- 
ton’s scheme of operations, but ilaitland during the voyage 
changed his mind and proceeded at once to Alicant. 

The Catalans were not more displeased than the British 
naval commanders at seeing the principality thus shaken off; 
yet the judgment of the latter seems to have been swayed 
partly from having given stronger hopes of assistance than 
circumstances warranted, partly from that contidcncc, whicli, 
inspired by continual success, is strength on their own 
clement but rashness on shore. Captain Codrington from 
the great interest he took in the struggle was 
Orfnngtoa, peculiarly discontented; yet bis own description 
of the state of Catalonia at the time show.s his 
bopes rested more on v.aguc notions of the somntencs’ cnthii- 
siasm, than on facts which a general could calculate upon. 
Lord Wellington indeed said, he could sec no reason why the 
plan he had recommended sliould not have been Eucccs-,ftil ; 
an observation made however when he uas angrily excited 
by tbc prospect of baring Snebet on bis oum lumds. and 
probably nndcr some erroneous information. He had been 
deceived about tbe strength of tbc forts at Salanumira nltliough 
clo=^c to them; and a.s be had only just c-t.ahlishcd a sure 
channel of intelligence in Cataloni.a, he miglit have b''"ri 
deceived ns to Taragona, which if not strong in rcgnlar 
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works was well provided, commanded by a' very bold active 
governor, and offered very great resources for interior retrencli- 
ments. 

Wellington’s information as to tbe strength of tbe Catalans 
came indeed cliiefly from sir E. Pellew, and bis from Eroles, 
who exaggerated. Maitland could scarcely be called a com- 
mander-in-cliief, for lord William forbade him to risk the loss 
of his division lest Sicily should be endangered; and to avoid 
mischief from the winter season he was instructed to quit the 
Spanish coast in the second week of September. Lord Wil- 
liam and’ lord Wellington were therefore not agreed in the 
object to be attained. The first considered the diversion on 
the ' Spanish coast as secondary to the wants of Sicily. 
Wellington looked only to the Peninsula, and thought Sicily 
in no danger until the French should reinforce their army in 
Calabria. Desiring wgorous combined efforts of military and 
naval forces, his plan was that Taragona should be attacked, 
— ^if it fell the warfare he said would be once more established 
on a good base in Catalonia, — if it was succoured by a con- 
centration of French troops Valencia would necessarily be 
weak; the armament could then proceed to attack that place, 
and if unsuccessful could return to assail Taragona again. 

This Avas a .shrewd plan, but Napoleon never lost sight of 
that great principle of Avar so concisely expressed by Ser- 
torius, AA’hen he told Pompey a good general should look 
behind him rather than before. The emperor, acting on the 
proverb that fortime favours the brave, often urged his lieu- 
tenants to dare desperately with a few men in front, but he 
invariably covered their communications with heaAy masses, 
and there is no instance of his plan of invasion being shaken 
by a flank or rear attack, except Avhere his instructions Avere 
neglected. His armies made what are called points, such as 
Massena’s inAusion of Portugal, Moncey’s attack on Valencia, 
Dupont’s on Andalusia; but the general plan of operation 
Avas inA’ariably supported by heaAy masses protecting the 
communications. Had his instructions sent from Dresden 
been strictly obeyed, the walls of Lerida and Taragona aa'ouW 
have been destroyed, and the citadels of each occupied AA'ith 
small garrisons easily provisioned for a long time. The field 
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army -nyouIcI thus Iiave been increased by at least three thou- 
sand men, the moveable columns spared many harassing 
marches, and Catalonia vould have offered little temptation 
for a descent. 

But notwithstanding this error of Suchet, Maitland’s troops 
were too few and ill-composed to invest Taragona. The 
imperial muster-rolls give more than eighty thousand men, 
including Eeille’s divisions at Zaragosa, for the armies of 
Aragon and Catalonia; tv/enty-seven thousand of the first, 
thirty-seven thousand of the second were actually under arms 
with the eagles; wherefore to say that Decaen could have 
brought at once ten thousand men to the succour of Taragona, 
and, by weakening his garrisons, as many 'more in a very 
short time is not to overrate his power; and this without 
counting Paris’ brigade, three thousand strong, which belonged 
to Eeille’s division and was disposable. Suclict had Just 
before come to Ecus with two thousand select men of all 
arms, and as O’Donuel’s arm}^ had since been defeated near 
Alicant, be could have returned ^vith a still greater force to 
oppose Maitland. 27ow the English fleet was descried by 
the French off Palamos on the evening of the 31st of Jul)', 
although it did not anchor before the 1st of August; Decaen 
and Maurice Mathicu vith some eight thousand disposable 
men were then between Jlontserrat and Barcelona, that i.s (o 
say two marches from Taragona; Lamarque with four or five 
thousand was between Palamos and ilataro, five marches 
from Taragona; Qucsnel with a like number was in the Ccr- 
dafia, seven marches off; Suchet and Paris could have arrived 
in less than eight day.s, and from the garrisons and minor 
posts smaller succours might have been drami : Tortoza alone 
could have furnished two thousand. But Lacy's division was 
at Ticl), Sarsfield’s at Villa Franca, Erolcs’ di%'idcd between 
Alontscrrat and Urgel, ifilans’ in the Grao d'Olot ; tiicy re- 
cpiired flve days to assemble, they would not liavc exceeded 
seven thousand and with their di.sputing cnptiou.s generals 
would have been unfit to act vigorou-ly: nor could they have 
easily joined the allies without fighting, when their dtfc.at 
would have been almost certain. 

Sarsficld judged ten days necessary to reduce Taragona, 
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and said, the army must be entirely fed from the fleet, as the 
country could scarcely supply the Catalonian troops, alone. 
Maitland therefore would have had to land his men, battering- 
train and stores, and form his investment in the face of 
Decaen’s power, or, following the rules of war, have defeated 
that general first. But Decaen’s troops, numerically equal 
•without reckoning the garrison of Taragona, were in composi- 
tion vastly superior to the allies, seeing that only the British 
and German troops, three thousand, were to be depended 
upon in battle : neither does it appear that platforms, sand- 
bags, fascines and other materials were on board the vessels. 
Maitland indeed would, if he had been able to resist Decaen 
at first which seems doubtful, have effected a great diversion 
and "Wellington’s object would have been gained if a re- 
embarkation had been secure; but the naval ofiicers, having 
reference to the nature of the coast, declared that it was not 
so. The soundness of this opinion has however been dis- 
puted by many seamen well acquainted with the coast, who 
maintain, that even in ^Tinte^ the Catalonian shore is re- 
markably safe and tranquil; and that Cape Salou, a place 
in other respects admirably adapted for a camp, gives faci- 
lity for re-embarking on one or other of its sides in any 
Ateatber. To hlaitland the coast of Catalonia Avas repre- 
sented as unsafe, and this vicAV of the question is also sup- 
ported by able seamen likcAvise acquainted Avith that sea. 

OPERATIONS IN MURCIA. 

• The Anglo-Sicilian armament arrived at Alicant at • a 
critical moment; the Spanish cause Avas there going to ruin. 
Joseph O’Donnel, brother to the regent, had Avith great diffi- 
culty organized a ncAV Murcian army after Blake’s surrender 
at Yalencia. HaAfing Alicant and Carthagena as a base he 
was independent of a division under Freire, Avhich ahvays 
hung on the frontier of Grenada, and communicated through 
the Alpuxaras Avith the sea-coast. Suchet and Soult AA'cre 
paralysed in some degree by the neighbourhood of these 
annies, which .AA’ere supported by. fortresses, supplied by sea 
from Gibraltar to Cadiz, and had their existence guaranteed 
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Ly Wdlington’s marcli into Spain, by bis victory of Sala- 
manca, and by bis general combinations. For tbe tn-o 
French commanders vere forced to v’atcb bis movements, 
and to support at tbe same time, tbe one a bloclcade of the 
Isla de Leon tbe other the fortresses in Catalonia; bcncc 
they "were in no condition to follow up tbe prolonged opera- 
tions necessary to destroy these Murcian armies, which were 
moreover supported by tbe arrival of general Fioss -iritb 
British troops at Cartbagena, 

O’Donnel bad been joined by Foebe in July, and Suebet, 
after detaoliing Sfaupoint’s brigade towards iladrid, departed 
himself with two thousand men for Catalonia, leaving Harispe 
with four thousand men beyond flie Xucar. Boss imincdi- 
atel)' advised O’Donnel to attack him, and to distract bis 
attention a large fleet with troops on board, which had 
originally sailed from Cadiz to succour Ballesteros at Slalaga, 
now appeared off the Yalencian coast. At the same time 
Bassecour and Villa Campa, being free to act in couseqaeneo 
of Palombini’s and Maupoint’s departure for Sladrid 
Plan 2. came down from their haunts in the mountains 
Toi. Y- of Albaracin upon the right flank and rear of the 
French positions. Villa Campa penetrated to Liria, Basse- 
cour to Cofrentes on the Xucar; hut ere this attack could 
take place, Suchet with his usual celerity retmmed from Ileus. 
At first he detached men against Villa Campa, hut when ho 
saw the fleet, fearing it was the Sicilian armament, he re- 
called them again, and sent for Paris’ brigade from Zaragom, 
to act by Teruel against Bassecour and Villa Campa. Tiicn 
he concentrated his own forces at Valencia, hut a storm drove 
the fleet off the coast and meanwhile O’Lonners operations 
brought on tlic 

FIKST B-VTTLi: OF C.^STAULA. 

Harispe’s posts were established at BJar, Casfalla and Onil 
on Ills right; at Ibi and Alcoy on bis left. This lino was 
not more than one march from Alicant. Colonel Jfcscloi^ 
with a regiment of infantiy and some cuirassierf) held Ibi, 
and was supported by Hnrispe himself with a rescive fit 
Alcoy. General Delort was at Castalla with a regiment of 
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infantry. Laving some cuirassiers at Onil on Lis left, and a 
regiment of dragoons witL tLree companies of foot at Biar on 
Lis riglit. In tliis exposed situation tLe FrencL awaited 
O’Donnel, wLo directed Lis principal force, consisting of six 
tLousand infantry seven Lundred cavaliy and mgLt guns, 
against Delort ; EocLe witli tLree tLousand men 
was to move tLrougL tLe mountains of Xixona, 
so as to fall upon Ibi simultaneously ^tL tlie attack at 
Castalla, O’Donnel Loped tLus to cut tLe FrencL line, and 
■during tLese operations, Bassecour, AvitL two tLousand men, 
was to come •do^vn from Cofrentes to Villena on 
tLe rigLt flank of Delort. KocLe marcLed tLe respondence, 
niglit of tLe 19tL, remained tLe 20tL in tLe 
mountains, next niglit tLreaded a difiicult pass eiglit miles 
long, reacLed Ibi at daybreak on tLe 21st, and sent ijptice of 
ins arrival to O’Donnel j andw'Len tLat general 
appeared in front of Delort tLe latter abandoned rcspondunco, 

■ Castalla, wLicL was situated in tLe same valley as 
Ibi and about five miles distant from it. But Le only retired 
skiimisliing to a strong ridge behind that town, 

o o o 3 Dslort's 

wLicli also extended bcLind Ibi ; this secured Lis Eeport, 
communication with LIcsclop, of AvLom Lc de- 
' manded succour, and at tLe same time Le called in Lis own 
cavalry and infantry from Onil and Biar. Mesclop, leaving 
some infantry two guns and Lis cuirassiers to defend Ibi and 
a small fort on tLe bill LeLind it, marcLed at once towards 
Delort, and thus EocLe finding only a few men before Lim 
got possession of tLe town after a sharp skirmish, yet Lc 
could not take the fort. 

O’Donnel, advancing beyond Castalla, only skirmished with 
the FrencL, for Le Lad detached the Spanish cavalry by the 
plains of Yillena to turn their right and communicate with 
Bassecour. ; TVLile expecting the effects of this movement Le 
■was astonished to see the FrencL dragoons come trotting 
through the pass of Biar on his left flankj they were followed 
by some companies of infantry and only separated from him 
by a stream, over wLicL was a narrow bridge without parapets, 
and at the same moment the cuirassiers appeared on the 
■other side coming from Onil. TLe SaanisL cavalry Lad not 
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Appendix e. interrupted this marcli from Binr, nor followed it 
^ ■ ' tlirough the defile, nor made any effort. O’Donnel 
turned two guns against the bridge, supporting them with n 
battalion of infanti^', but the French dragoons ohsem'ng this 
battalion to be unsteady braved the fire of the guns, and 
riding iuriously over the bridge seized the batterj' and then 
brohe the mfantr}\ Behrt's line advanced at the same 
moment, the cuirassiers charged into the town of Cnstalla 
and the whole Spanish army fled outright. Several liundred 
sought refuge in an old castle and there surrendered; of the 
others three thousand were killed n-ounded or taken, yet the 
idctors had scarcely fifteen hundred men engaged and did not 
lose two hundred. O’Donnel attributed his defeat to the dis- 
obedience and inactintj’' of St. Estevan who commanded his 
cavaliy* but the great fault was the placing that cavaljy 
beyond the defile of Biar instead of keeping it in hand for the 
battle. 

This part of the action over, Mesclop, who had not talccn 
any share in it, was reinforced and returned to succour Ibi, to 
•vvliicb place also Harispc was now approaching from Alcoy; 
but Eoche favoured by the strength of the passes escaped 
and reached Alicant with little hurt, while the remains of 
O’Donnel’s divisions, pursued by the cavaliy on the road of 
Jumilla, fled to the city of Murcia. Bassccour who had 
advanced to Almanza wos then driven back to his mountain- 
haunts, where Yilla Camjia rejoined him. It was at tliis 
moment that Maitland’s armament disembarked and the 
remnants of the Spanish force rallied. The king, then flying 
from Madrid, immediately changed the direction of his march 
from the Morena to Valencia, giring one more proof that 
England, not Spain, resisted the French ; for Alicant would 
have fallen, if not as an immediate consequence of this defeat 
yet surely when the king’s army had joined Suchet. That 
general, who had hoard of the battle of S.alamanen, the evacu- 
ation of Madrid, the approach of Joseph, and now saw a fresh 
army springing up in his front, hastened to concentrate hi*? 
disposable force in the positions of San Felippc dc Xntiva and 
!Moxcntc, which he entrenched as well as the road to Aimanz.'t 
with a view to secure Ins junction with the king. At the 
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same time lie established a new bridge and bridge-head at 
Alberique in addition to that at Alcira on the Xucar; and 
ha\-ing called up Paris from Terucl and Maupoint from 
Cuenca, resolved to abide a battle for which the slowness of 
his adversaries gave him full time to prepare. 

Maitland arrived the 7th, and though his force was not all 
landed before the 11th, the French were still scattered on 
various points, and a vigorous commander would have found 
the means to drive them over the Xucar and perhaps from 
Valencia itself; but he had scarcely set foot on shore when 
the usual -Spanish vexations overwhelmed him. Three prin,- 
cipal roads led towards the enemy. One on the left passed 
through Yecla and Puente La Higuera, and by it the remnant 
of O’Donnel’s army was coming up from Murcia; another 
passed through Elda, Sax, Villena, and Puente de la Higuera ; 
the third through Xixona,, Alcoy, and Albayda. O’Donnel, 
whose existence as a general was redeemed by the appearance 
of ilaitland, instantly demanded from the latter a pledge, 
that he would draw nothing by purchase or requisition save 
wine and straw from any of these lines, nor from the country 
between them: the Englisli general assented and instantly 
sunk under the difficulties thus created. He had designed to 
attack Harispe at Alcoy and Ibi on the 13th or 14th, but he 
was only able to get one march from Alicant so late as the 
16th, and could not attack before the 18th, but that day 
Suchet had concentrated his army at Xativa. This delay had 
been a necessary consequence of the agreement with O’Donnel. 
,P6r Maitland’s commissariat being inefficient, and his field- 
artillery so shamefully ill-prepared in Sicily as to be nearly 
useless, he had hired mules at a great expense for the trans- 
port of his guns aud provisions from Alicant, but the owners 
soon declared they could not fulfil their contract unless they 
were fed by the British, and this was barred by O’Donnel’s 
restrictions as to the roads. Many of the muleteers also 
after receiving their money deserted wdth mules and provi- 
sions; and a convoy with six days’ supply being attacked by a 
partida was plundered dispersed and lost. 

, Maitland having no habitude of command and suffering 
from illness, disgusted and fearing for his troops, would have 
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retired at once, perhaps hare re-embarked if Snehet had not 
g-one back to Xatira; then ho\rcrer lie advanced to Eida and 
Eoche entered Alcoy, both apparently rdthout an object; for 
there vas no intention of fighting, and the nc.xt day Eoche 
retired to Xixona and Maitland retreated to .tUicant. To 
eover this retreat Donkin pushed forward with a detachment 
•of Spanish and English cavalr}', through Sax, Ibi, and Alcoy, 
and giving out that an advanced guard of five thous.nnd 
British was close behind him, coasted all the Frencli line, 
captured a convoy at Olleria, and then returned through 
Alco 3 ^ Suchet kept his camp of Xativa, but sent Harispc to 
meet the king who was now near Almanza, and on the 2ofh 
the junction of the two armies was eficctcd; at the same time 
Maupoint, escaping Villa Campa’s assault, anived from 
Cuenca Avitli the remnant of his brigade. VHien Joseph 
arrived Suchet pushed his outposts again to Villcna and 
Alcoy; but, naturally a courtier, he was so niucli occupied 
with roj'alty as to neglect the allies when he might have 
seriously hurt them, hlcantimc O’Donncl having drawn olf 
Freirc’s division from Lorca came to Yccla with five or six 
thousand men, and Maitland, reinforced with detaclimcnts 
from Sicily, commenced fortifying a camp outside Alicanl; 
but his health was quite broken and he earnestly desired to 
resign, being filled with anxiety at the near approach of Sonlt. 
That marshal had abandoned Andalusia, and his maimer of 
doing BO shall be set forth in the next chapter, for it was a 
great event, leading to great results and worthy of deep con- 
sideration by those who desire to know upon what the fate of 
kingdoms may depend. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OPEHiVTIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 

SucHET found resources in Valencia to support tlie king’s 
court and army without augmenting the jiressure ou the 
inhahitants, and a counter-stroke could have been made 
against the allies if the French commanders had been of one 
mind and looked well to the state of affairs. Josejdi, exas- 
perated by the previous opposition of the generals and troubled 
by the distress of numerous Spanish families attached to lum, 
was only intent upon recovering Madrid as soon as he could 
collect troops enough to give Wellington battle; he had in 
this view demanded from the French minister of waij money, 
stores, and a reinforcement of forty thousand men, and im- 
peratively commanded Sonlt to abandonAndalusia. j j 

That clear-sighted commander could not however 
understand why the king, who had given him no accurate 
details of Marmont’s misfortunes or of his oum operations, 
should yet order liim to abandon at once all the results and 
all the interests springing from three years’ possession of the 
south of Spmn. "He thought it a great question not to he 
treated lightly, and as his vast capacity enabled him to em- 
brace the whole field of operations, he concluded that rumour 
had exaggerated the catastrophe at Salamanca, and to abandon 
Andalusia would be the ruin of the French cause. 

‘ To march on Madrid,’ he said, ‘ would probably produce 
another pitched battle, which should be carefully joccpTi’s 
avoided, seeing the whole frame-work of the Papers, 
French invasion was disjointed and no resource 
would remain after a defeat Andalusia, hitherto a burthen, 
now offered means to remedy the present disasters, and to 
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low him to the Tagus, the line of communication with France 
wll he established by the eastern coast, the final result of the 
campaign turns in our favour, and a decisive battle may be 
delivered without fear at the gates of Lisbon, !March then 
vdth the army of the centre upon the Despeuas Peros, unite 
all our forces in Andalusia, and all will be well ! Abandon 
that province and you lose Spain ! yon wll retire behind the 
Ebro, and famine will drive 3'ou thence before the emperor 
can from distant Russia provide a remedy; his affairs even 
in ■ that country will suffer by the blow, and America dis- 
mayed by our misfortunes will perhaps make peace udth 
England,’ 

FTeither the king’s genius nor his passions would permit 
him to .understand the grandeur and vigour of this conception. 
To change even simple lines of operations suddenly is at all 
times a nice affaii', but thus to change the whole theatre of 
operations and regain the initial movements after a defeat 
belongs only to master spirits in war. Now the emperor had 
recommended a concentration of force, and Joseph would not 
understand this save as applied to the recovery of Madrid; he 
was uneasy for the frontiers of France, as if Wellington could 
possibly have invaded that country while a great army menaced 
Lisbon ! in fine he could sec nothing but his lost capital on 
one side a disobedient lieutenant on the other and peremp- 
torily repeated his orders. Then Soult, knowing his plan 
could only be effected by union and rapidity, and dreading the 
responsibility of further delaj'^, took immediate steps to abandon 
Andalusia; but mortified by this blighting of his fruitful 
genius, and stung with anger at such a termination to all his 
political and military labours, his feelings overmastered his 
judgment. Instead of tracing the king’s rigid counteraction 
of his scheme to the narrowness of the monarch’s military 
genius, he judged it part of a design to secure his oum fortune 
at the expense of his brother. Joseph had after Ocafia, when 
irritated at being restricted in his plan of governing ' Spain as 
a Spaniard, indicated to Soult a vague design of making him- 
self independent, but to ■ betray his brother deliberately was 
quite foreign to -his honest passionate nature. Soult, gave 
more weight to the matter, and making known 1‘ to 
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six generals sivom to secresy unless interrogated by the cm- 
Appendfac II. expressed bis doubts of the king’s good fiuth 

to tbe minister of war, founding them on the 
following facts. 

, 1°. That tbe extent of ^lannont’s defeat bad been made 
known to him only by tbe reports of the enem}-, and tbe king, 
after remaining for twenty-three days ^yithout sending any 
detailed information of tbe operations in the north of Spain 
although the armies were actively engaged, had peremptorily 
ordered him to abandon Andalusia, saying it was tbe only 
resource remaining for tbe French. To this opinion Sonlt 
said be could not subscribe, j’et being unable absolutely to 
disobey tbe monarch, he was going to make a moyement which 
must finally lead to the loss of all tbe French conquests in 
Spain, seeing that it would then be impossible to remain per- 
manently on the Tagus, or even in the Castilles. 

2°. This operation, ruinous in itself, was insisted upon when 
tbe newspapers of Cadiii affirmed that Joseph’s ambassador at 
tbe court of Petersburgli had joined the Pnissian army in the 
field, — that Joseph himself had made seci’ct oyertures to the 
government in the Ishv do Leon, — ^that Bernadotte, his brother- 
in-law, had made a treaty with England and had demanded of 
the Cortes a guard of Spaniards, a fact confirmed by informa- 
tiou obtained through an officer sent with a flag of tnice to 
the English admiral: finally Moreau and Bluchcr were at 
Stockliolm and the aide-de-camp of the fonuei’ in London. 

Eeflecting upon all these circumstances he feared the object 
of tbe king’s false movements might be to force the French 
army over tlie Ebro, in the riew of making an arrangement 
for Spain separate from France; fears, which might bo chi- 
merical, but in such a crisis better be too fearful than too 
confident. This letter was sent by sen, but the vessel having 
touched at Yalencia at the moment of Joseph’s arrival there 
the despatch was opened; it was then in the first' burst of 
his anger tlic king despatched Desprez on that mis.sion to 
hloscow, the result of which has been already related. Soult’s 
proceedings, offensive to the king and foundctl in error, be- 
cause Josepli’s letters, containing tlic infonnation required, 
were intercepted not withheld, were prompted by zeal for his 
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master’s service and cannot be justly condemned, yet Joseph's 
indignation vras natural and becoming. Bnt tbe admiration 
of reflecting men must ever be excited by tbe greatness of 
mind and calm sagacity -with ■\vhicb Ifapoleon treated this 
thorny affair. Neither the complaints of liis brothei', nor the 
hints of his minister of "war, — ^for the duke of Feltre, a man of 
mean capacity and intriguing disposition, counte- jo 

nanced Joseph’s suspicions that Soult designed to 
make himself king of Andalusia, — could disturb the temper or 
judgment of the emperor; and it vras then, stmck -with the 
vigour of Sonlt’s plan, he called him the only military head in 
Spain. 

. Wellington -was attentive to the effect of these transactions. 
Anxiously he ivatched Soult’s reluctant motions in Andalusia, 
and u'hile seeminglj^ enjoying his own trinmph amidst feasts 
and rejoicings at Madrid his eyes were fixed on Seville: the 
balls and bull-fights of the capital cloaked both the sldll and 
apprehensions of the consummate captain. Before the allies 
crossed the Guadarama, Hill had been directed to keep close to 
Drouet and be readj' to move into the valley of the Tagus 
if that general shordd hasten to the succonr of the king. But 
■when Joseph’s retreat upon Valencia was known. Hill received 
orders to fight Drouet, and even to follow him into Andalusia; 
at the same time general Cooke was directed to prepare 
an attack, even though it should be an open assault, on the 
French lines before Cadiz, while Ballesteros operated on the 
flank from Gibraltar. By these means Wellington hoped to 
keep Soult from sending any succour to the king, and even to 
force him out of Andalusia without the necessitj’ of marching 
there himself; yet if these measures failed, he was resolved to 
take twenty thousand men from Madrid, unite with Hall, and 
drive the French from that pro'rince. 

Previons to these instructions being given, Laval and 
Villatte had, as before narrated, piusued Ballesteros to 
Malaga, where he was in such danger of capture, that the 
maritime expedition already noticed was detached from Cadiz 
to carry him off. News of the battle of Salamanca then 
arrested the French, the Spanish general regained San Hogue, 
the fleet arent on to Vqlencia, and Soult, hoping the king 
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would transfer the seat of war to Andalusia caused Drouct to 
show a bold front against Hill, sending scouting parties 
towards Merida. Large magazines were also formed at Cor- 
doba, a central point, equally suited for an advance by Estre- 
madura a inarch to La Mancha or a retreat by Grenada, and 
Hill, who had not then received bis orders to advance, remained 
on the defensive. Hor would Wellington stir from Madrid, 
although his presence was urgently called for on the Duero, 
until he was satisfied that Joseph did not mean to join Soult 
and that the latter meaned to abandon Andalusia. The hing 
finally forced this unwise measure, but the execution required 
extensive arrangements, for the quarters were distant, the 
convo 3 ’-s immense, the enemies numerous, the line of march 
•v^ild, the journey long. And it was important to present the 
imposing appearance of a great and rcgidar militaiy movement 
and not the disgraceful scone of a confused flight. 

All the minor posts in- the Condado do Hiebla and other 
places were first called in, and then the lines before the Isla 
were abandoned ; for Soult, in obedience to tlic Icing’s first 
order, designed to move upon La Mancha, and it was only by 
accident and indirect!}' that he heard of Joseph’s retreat to 
Valencia. At the same time he discovered that Drouct, who 
had received direct orders from the king, was going to Toledo, 
and it was not without difficult}' aud only through the medium 
of his brother who commanded Drouct’s cavalry, that he could 
prevent that destructive isolated movement, Tlic Jfurciaa 
line was then adopted, but cvcr}'fhing was hurried, because 
the works at the Isla were already broken up in the view of 
retreating towards La Mancha, aud the troops were in march 
for SeHlle when the safe a.sscmb!ing of the army at Grenada 
required another arrangement. However on the 2.5th of 
xVugist, a thousand guns, stores in proportion, and all tlie 
immense works of Chiclan.-i, St. Maria, and the Trocadcro 
liad been destroyed; the long blockade was thus brolccu when 
the bombardment had become serious and the opposition to 
Engli.sh influence taking a dangerous direction; — when the 
Ereuch intrigues were nearly rij)e, the Cortes alienated from 
the cause of Ferdinand and the church — when the execu- 
tive government Wiis weaker than ever, bcc.au.se Henry 
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■O’Donnel tlie only active regent had resigned, disgusted that 
his brother had been sujjerseded by Elio and censured in the 
Cortes for the defeat at Castalla. This siege or rather defence, 
for Cadiz vas never strictly speaking besieged, was a curious 
episode in the war. llTiether the Spaniards could have 
defended it ■without the aid of British troops is a matter of 
speculation ; but it is certain that notwithstanding Graham’s 
glorious action at Barosa Cadiz was always a hea'vy burthen 
upon Wellington j the forces there employed would have done 
better service under his immediate command, and many severe 
financial difficulties to say nothing of political crosses would 
have been spared. 

In the night of the 2Gth Soult quitted Seville, to commence 
his march towards Grenada; but now Wellington’s orders had 
set all the allied troops of Andalusia and Estremadura in 
motion. Hill advanced against Drouet — Ballesteros moved ' 
by the Honda mountains to hang on the retiring enemy’s 
flanks, — ^the sea armament sent to succour him returned from 
Valencia, — Skerrett and Cruz Murgeon disembarked -with four 
thousand English and Spanish troops at Huelva, and on the 
24th drove the French from St. Lucar. The 27th they fell upon 
the rear-guard at SeHlle, when the suburb of Triana the 
bridge and the streets beyond -were carried by the English 
guards and Downie’s legion, and two hundred prisoners several 
guns and many stores were captured. Downie, -wounded and 
taken, -n'as treated harshly, because the populace, rising in aid 
of the allies, had mutilated the French soldiers who fell into 
their hands. Scarcely was this action over when seven thou- 
sand French infantry came up from Chiclana, yet thinking all 
Hill’s troops yfere before tliem hastily followed their o-wn 
army, lea^'ing the allies masters ot the city. This entei-prise 
though successful -was isolated and contrary’ to Wellington’s 
desire. A direct and -rigorous assault upon the lines of Chi- 
clana by the whole of the Anglo-Spanish garrison was his plan, 
and such an assault -nhen the French were abandoning their 
^Yorks there would have been a far hearier blow to Soult, -who 
was now too strong to be meddled with. 

Haring issued eight days’ bread to his arnij' he marched 
leisurely, picking up the garrisons and troops -who came 

VOL. lY. V 
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into Mm from the Eonda and the coast. At Grenada ho 
Milted eleven days for Dronctj who had qnittcd Estremadara 
and was marchmg by Jaen to Huescar. Ballesteros harassed 
Soult’s march, yet with an insignificant loss the latter finally 
united seventy- two guns and forty-five thousand soldiers under 
arms, of which sis thousand were cavaliy. He was however 
still in the midst of enemies. On Ms left flank was Hill, on 
Ms right flank Ballesteros, — ^Wellington himself might come 
down by the Despenas Pcrros, — ^the Sfurcians were in his 
front, Skerrettand Cruz Murgcon beliind him; and he was 
clogged with enormous convoys, for his sick and maimed men 
alone amounted to nearly nine thousand, — his Spanish soldiers 
were deserting dail)', and it was necessary to provide for 
several hundreds of Spam'sh families attached to the Prcndi 
interests. To march upon the city of Murcia was the direct 
and the best route for Valencia, but the yellow fever raged 
there and at Carthagena; moreover, S, Bracco, the English 
consul at Murcia, a resolute man, declared his intention to 
inundate the country if the French advanced. Wlicrcfore ho 
marched by the mountain ways leading from Huescar to 
Cehejin and Calasparra, and then moving by Hcllin gained 
Almanza on the groat road to Madrid, liis flank being covered 
by a detachment from Sucliet’s army, which skinnisbed witli 
Maitland’s advanced posts at San Vicente close to AlicanL 
At Hellin be met the advanced guard of the army of Aragon, 
and on the 3rd of October the militaiy junction of all the 
French forces was effected. 

Soult’s difficult task was thus completed, and in a manner 
worthy of so great a commander. For it must be recollected 
that besides the dramng together of the different diwsious 
the march itself was three hundred miles, great part through 
mountain roads, and the population cveiywhere hostile. Hill 
bad menaced him witli twenty-five thousand men, including 
Morillo and Penne Viilemur’s iorces, — Ballesteros, reinforced 
from Cadiz and by deserters, had nearly twenty thousand, 

there were fourteen thousand soldiers still in the Jsla, — 

• Skerrettand Cruz Murgcon had fourthou'-and, and the partidas 
were in all parts numerous; yet from the midst of these mul- 
titudes ho h.ad carried ofi‘ his army Ins convop and his side 
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■without any disasters. , In this manner Andalusia, Avhieh had 
once been saved by the indirect influence of a single march 
made by Moore from Salamanca, was now, after three years’ 
subjection, recovered by the indirect efiect of a single battle 
delivered by Wellington close to the same city. 

Maitland’s proceedings had been a source of tmeasiness to 
Welling-toh; for though the recovery of Andalusia was politi- 
cally and militarily' a great gain, the residt he saw must neces- 
sarily' he hurtful to the ultimate success of his campaign by 
bringing together such powerful forces. He still thought 
regular operations would not so efiectually occupy Suchet as a 
littoral warfare; yet he was content that Maitland should try 
his O'ivn plan, and he advised him to march by the coast and 
have constant communication with the fleet, referring to his 
own campaign against Jimot in 1808 as an example to be 
followed. But the coast roads were diflicult, the access for 
the fleet uncertain; and though the same obstacles, and the 
latter in a greater degree, had occurred in Portugal, the dif- 
ferent constitution of the armies, still more that of the gene- 
rals, was a bar to like proceedings in Valencia. Maitland 
detired to quit his command, and the time appointed by lord 
William for the return of the troops to Sicily was approach- 
ing. Tlie moment was critical, but Wellington forbade their 
departure, and even asked the ministers to place them under 
his own command. And with gentleness and delicacy he 
showed to Maitland, who was a man of high honour courage 
and feeling although inexperienced in command, that his 
situation was not dangerous ; — ^that the entrenched camp of 
Alicant might be safely defended, — ^that he was comparatively 
better off than Wellington himself had been when in the lines 
of Torres Vedras ; and that it was even desirable the enemy 
should attack him on such strong ground, because the Spaniards 
when joined ■with English soldiers in a secure position would 
certainly fight. He also desired that Carthagena should be 
well looked to by Boss lest Soult should turn aside to sur- 
prise it. Then taking advantage of Elio’s fear of Soult, he 
drew him with the army that had been O’Donnel’s towards ' 
Madrid, and so got some control over his operations. , 

If Wellington had been well furnished •\yith money and the 

T 2 
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yellow fever had not raged iu ilurcia, it is probable he would 
have followed Joseph rapidly, and rallj-ing all the saittered 
Spanish forces and Sicilian armament on his own army, have 
endeavoured to crush the king and Suchet before Soult could 
arrive. Or he miglit have formed a junction with Hill at 
Despeuas Perros and so have fallen on Soult himself during 
his march, although such an operation would have endangered 
his line of communication on the Duero, But the fever and 
want of money induced him to avoid operations in the south, 
which would have involved him in new and immense com- 
binations, until he had secured his northern line of opcrafion,s 
by the capture of Burgos, meaning then with his whole army 
united to attack the enemy in the south. He could not how- 
ever stir from Madrid unless assured that Soult would march 
on Valencia and not on La Mancha; and that was not clear 
until Cordoba was abandoned. Hence Hill was ordered to 
advance on Zalamea de la Serena, where he commanded the 
passes leading to Cordoba in front, those leading to La Mancl n 
on the left, and those leading by Tru-Killo to the Tagus iu 
the rear; he could thus at pleasure either join Wellington, 
follow Drouet towards Grenada, or interpose between Soult 
and Madrid, if the latter turned towards the Despeiias Pen-os : 
meanwhile Skerrett's troops were marching to join him, and 
the rest of the Anglo-Portugucsc garrison of Cadiz .called to 
Lisbon, with intent to join Wellington by the regular line of 
operations. 

During these transactions the allies’ affairs in Old Castillo 
bad been greatly deranged, for where Wellington was not the 
French warfare generally assumed a severe and menneing 
aspect. Castanos conducted the siege of Astorga witli so 
little vigour it appeared rather a blockade than a siege ; but 
the forts at Toro and Zamora bad been invested, the first l)y 
the partidas, the second by Silvcira’s militia, wlio with gi-cab 
siurit bad passed tlicir own frontier, nltbougb well aware tlicy 
could not be legall)' compelled to do so. Thus all the French 
garrisons abandoned by Clauscl’s retreat were endangered, and 
tbougli the slow progress of the Spaniards before A.storga wjls 
infinitely disgraceful to their military prowc.ss final sucass 
seemed certain. For Clinton was at Cuellar, Santocildes occu- 
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pied Valladolid, Anson’s cavalry 'svks in the valley of the 
Esqueva, and the front looked fair enough. But in the rear 
the line of communication as far as the frontier of Portugal 
lyas in disorder, the discipline of the army -was deteriorating 
rapidly, and excesses were committed on all the routes. A 
detachment of Portuguese, not more than a thousand strong, 
either instigated by want or by their hatred of the Spaniards, 
had perpetrated such enormities on their march from Pinhel 
to Salamanca, that as an example five were executed and 
'many others severely punished by stripes; yet even this did 
not check the growing evil, the origin of which may be partly 
traced to the licence at the storming of Ciudad Eodrigo and 
Badajos, principally to the sufferings of the soldiers. 

' Airthe hospitals in the rear were crowded. Salamanca, in 
which there were six thousand sick and wounded besides 
Erench prisoners, was the abode of misery. The soldiers endured 
much during the first two or three days after the battle, and 
the inferior ofiicers’ sufferings were still more heavy and pro- 
tracted. They had no money and many sold their horses and 
other property to sustain life; some actually died of want, and 
though Wellington, hearing of this, gave orders they should 
be supplied from the purveyor’s stores in the same manner as 
the soldiers, the relief came late. It is a common yet erro- 
' neous notion, that the English system of hospitals in the Pen- 
insula was admirable and the French hospitals neglected. 
Strenuous and unceasing exertions were made by Wellington 
and the chiefs of the medical staff to form good hospital 
establishments, but the want of money, and still more the 
want of previous institutions, foiled their utmost efforts. Now 
there was no point of warfare which more engaged Napoleon’s 
attention than the care of his sick and wounded; and he being 
monarch as well as general, furnished his hospitals •with all 
things requisite, even with luxuries. Under his fostering care 
also, LaiTey, justly celebrated were it for this alone, organized 
the establishment called the hospital ‘Amhvlance;' that is to 
say, waggons of a peculiar construction, well horsed and served 
by men trained and incorporated as soldiers, who being 
rewarded for their courage and devotion like other soldiers 
were always at hand, and whether in action or on a march. 
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ready to pick up, to salve, and to cany olT •\vonuded men. 
Tbe astonishing rapidit)' nith which the fallen French soldiers 
disappeared from a field of battle attested the excellence of 
this institntion. 

In the British army, the earrying off the wounded depended 
partly upon the casual assistance of a weak waggon train very 
badly disciplined, fumishbg only three waggons to a division 
and not originally appropriated to that service; partly upon 
the spare commissariat animals, but principally upon the 
resources of the country whether of bullock carts, mules, or 
donkej's, and hence the most doleful scenes after a battle or 
when an hospital was to be evacuated. The increasing num- 
bers of the sick and wounded as the war enlarged pressed on 
the limited number of regular medical officers, and AVclHngton 
complained, that when he demanded more the military medical 
board in London neglected Iris demands and tlnvnrtcd his 
arrangements. Slioals of hospital mates and students were 
indeed sent out, and they arrived for the most part ignorant 
alike of war and their onm profession ; while a heterogeneous 
mass of purveyors and their subordinates, acting without any 
military organization or effectual superintendence, bafiled the 
exertions of those medical officers, and they were many, whose 
experience, zeal and talents would, ndth a good institution to 
work upon, have rendered this branch of the service most 
distinguished. Nay, many even of the well-educated surgeons 
sent out were for some time of little use, for sujicrior profes- 
sional skill is of little value in comparison of experience in 
military organization ; where one soldier dies from the want 
of a delicate operation hundreds perish from the absence of 
military arrangement. War tries the strength of the militniy 
frame-work; it is in peace the frame-work itself must be 
formed, otherwise barbarians would be the leading soldiers of 
the world. A perfect army can only be made by civil institu- 
tions, and those, rightly considered, would tend to confine the 
horrors of war to the field of battle, wbieb would be the next 
best thing to the perfection of civilization tliat would j>rtvcnt 
war altogether. 

Such was the state of affairs on the allies' fine of eoininiini- 
cation, when, on the 1-ith of August, Clauoo! suddenly came 
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down the Pisuerga. Anson’s cavalry immediately recrossed 
the Duero at Tudela, Santocildes, following "Wellington’s 
instractions, fell hack to Torrelobaton, hut left behind four 
hundred prisoners and all the guns and stores which had been 
captured there by the allies. On the 18th the French assem- 
bled at Yalladolid to the number of twenty thou- cianseVs Cor- 
sand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and fifty rtspondence, 
guns well provided with ammunition; and five 
. thousand stragglers, who in the confusion of defeat had fled 
to Burgos and Vitoria, were also collected and in march to 
join. Clausel’s design was to be at hand when Joseph, rein- 
forced from the south, should drive Wellington from Madrid, 

, for he thought the latter must then retire by Avila and the 
■ Valle de Ambles, and he purposed to gain the mountains of 
Avila himself and harass the English general’s flank. "While 
awaiting this opportuniiy, Foy proposed with two divisions of 
infantry and sixteen hundred cavalry to succdnr Cor- 
the garrisons of Toro, Zamora, and Astorga; and wspondetice, 

• Clausel consented, .though he was somewhat fear- 
ful of this dangerous experiment and did not believe Astorga 
near its fall. His hesitation ruined the scheme. Foy wished 
to march the 15th by Plasencia, but was not despatched until 
the evening of the I7th and then by the line of Toro, the 
garrison of wMch place he carried off in passing. The 19th 
he sabred some of the Spanish rear-guard at Castro Gon- 
zalo on the Esla; the 20th, at three o’clock in the evening, he 
reached La Baneza, but, .was mortified to learn that Castanos 
had by artful negotiation persuaded the garrison of Astorga, 
twelve hundred good troops, to surrender although there was 
no breach. Tlie Gallicians had then retired to their mountains, 
and Foy marched upon Carvajales, hoping to enclose Silveira’s 
" militia between the Duero and the Esla, to sweep them off in 
his course, and then reliering Zamora, to penetrate to Sala- 
manca and seize the trophies of the Arapiles. And this would 
infallibly have happened but for the judicious sirn. 
activity of Douglas, who divining Foy’s object 
sent Silvefra irith timeful notice into Portugal ; 

3'ct so critical was the movement that Foy’s cavalry’ skirmished 
with the Portuguese rear-guard near Constantin at daybreak 
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on tLe 24rth. The 2oth the French entered Zamora, Init 
Wellington was now in movement upon Arevalo, and Clauscl 
recalled Foy at the moment when his infantry was actuallv in 
march upon Salamanca to seize the trophies, and his cavalry 
was moving by Ledesma to break up the Ime of communica- 
tion uith Ciudad Eodrigo. 

Tliat Foy was thus able to disturb the line of communication 
was Clinton’s error. Wellington left eighteen thousand men, 
exclusive of the troops besieging Astorga, to protect his flank 
and rear, and he had a right to thinlc it enough, because he 
momentarily expected Astorga to full and the French anny, 
a beaten one, was then in full retreat. It is true none of the 
French garrisons peided before Clauscl returned, but Clinton 
alone had eight thousand good troops, and might with the aid 
of Santocildes and the partidas have bafiled the French; he 
might even have menaced Valladolid after Foy’s departure, 
which would have certainly brought that general back. And 
if he dared not venture so much, lie sliouhl, following his 
instructions, have regulated his movements along the left of 
the Duero so as to be always in a condition to protect Sala- 
manca ; that is, he should have gone to Olraedo when Clauscl 
first occupied Valladolid, but be retired to Arevalo, which 
enabled Foy to advance. The mere escape of the garrisons, 
from Toro and Zamora was thought no misfortune. It would 
have cost a long march and two sieges in the hottest season 
to have reduced them, which was more than tlic^' were worth; 
yet to use Wellington’s words, ‘il \casnot very encourayhyto 
find that the best HjMmsh army mas tinahlc to stand hforc the 
remains of MarmonCs beaten troops; that in more than heo 
■months, it had hem nnahle even to Ircach. Astorga, and that 
all important operations must still ho performed hy (he British 
troops.' The Spaniards, now in the fifth year of the war, were 
still in the state described by sir John Jloorc, ‘leithoiU an 
army, vnlhout a government, icithout a generalF 

Wliile these events were passing in Caslillc Popliam's 
armament remained on the J5i.scay coast, and the partidis thus 
encouraged became so active, that tvith excejitinn of iSanlona 
and Gueteria all the littoral posts were abandoned by CfifTa- 
rclli. Poriier, Eenovalk-s, and Mcndiraliel, the nominal com- 
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manders of all tlie bands, immediately took possession of 
Castro, Santander, and 'even of Bilbao. ‘ Eouget, who came 
from Vitoria to recover tbe last, was after some sharp fighting 
compelled to retire again to Durango ; and Eeille, deluded by 
a rumour that Wellington was marching through the centre 
of Spain upon Zaragoza, abandoned several important out- 
posts ; Aragon, hitherto so tranquil, then became unquiet and 
all the northern provinces were ripe for insurrection. 
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WniLE the variotis militarj- combinations (Icscribcd iii the 
foregoing chapter were thickening, Wellington wntchctl very 
eagerly the right moment for striking; flie problem to be 
solved was one of time, rvhich to be tunicil to account depended 
upon the activit}- of the Spanianls in cutting off all corre- 
spondence between the French armies. Tlic manner in which 
Suchet and Calfarclli were pamh-sed by the Anglo-Sicilian 
nrmics and by Popham’.s annament ban been shown; but 
Clansers force though rc-organiml avos still little more 
than a wreck, and to render it jiowcrlcss by taldng Burgos 
avas the English general’s design. Meanwhile to ojipose 
Soult and the king required extcnsia'c nrr.angtmcnts. Hence 
when it a\T.s known that Andalusia avas nb-olutely ahau- 
doned, Hill avas directed upon Toledo by the bridge of 
Almarar, ; for Sturgeon’s genius had rendered that stujifndous 
ruin, although more lofty than Alc.anfani, nbo passable fur 
artil!cr\'. Elio aa-ns then induced to bring the Muroinn army 
to the .s.amc fpiarter, and B.dlcsteros avas ordered to tal.'c p'-*; 
on the mountain of Alc-ar.-.z and guard the ntighhouring 
fortress of Chinchilla, avhich, being situated on the confines of 
3Iurc!a ami La Mancha and perched on a rugged i-oluted 
hill in ii an t plain, was pccnliiirly strong both from construc- 
tion and site, atnl w.as- the Itnot of all the great line< of com- 
munication. B.issfcour, Villa C'ampa. and the Enipi'i-in ido 
aa'cro fle-ired to rnt'T La Slaneha avith thtir bmcL, Hilf 
could bring up twenty tlioU'.aiid men, and tin- third, faurlh, 
and light dia'i-ions', tv.i, brigadi ; of rvividra' atid 
d’lhp.ah.i’e troops, v.t re to rt nn.ia ne.sr Mndrid v-hii'- tlw n d 
of tlii' t.nav tnnridicd into Old (Ai-tilh-. Thim >iaty tho-j at.d 
inrii, thirta' tliou-and Iwing eveilhnt trisjps a’.in e<,!ji!n ind'd, 
and li.avii.g the Chintl.ili.i fo.dns-. jti front, vrouid l..sve be'-o 
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assembled before. Soult could unite ■with the king. And 
there ■was still the army of Estremadura, eight thousand 
strong, lying about Badajos in reserve. 

The British troops at Carthagena were directed, when 
Soult should have passed that city, to leave small garrisons in 
the forts there and join the army at Alicant, which ■with the 
reinforcements from Sicily would then be sixteen thousand 
strong, seven thousand being British troops; and while this 
force was at Alicant Wellington judged the French could not 
bring more than fifty thousand against Madrid without risk- 
ing the loss of Valencia itself. Not that he expected the 
heterogeneous mass he had collected to resist on a fair field 
the veteran and powerfully constituted army which would 
finally be opposed to them; but he calculated that ere the 
French generals could act seriously, the rivers would be full, 
and Hill could then hold his ground long enough for the 
army to come back from Bmrgos : indeed he had little doubt 
of reducing that place and being again on the Tagus in time 
to take the initial movements himself. 

By these dispositions the allies had several lines of opera- 
tion. Ballesteros from the moxmtains of Alcaraz could harass 
the flanks of the advancing French, and when they passed 
could unite with Maitland to overpower Suchet. Hill could 
retire if pressed by Madrid or by Toledo, and could gain the 
passes of the Guadarama or the valley of the Tagus. Elio, 
Villa Campa, Bassecour, and the Empecinado could act by 
Cuenca and Requena against Suchet, or against Madrid if the 
French followed Hill obstinately; or they could join Balles- 
teros. And besides all these forces, there were ten or tivelve 
thousand new Spanish le^vies in the Isla waiting for clothing 
and arms, which under the recent treaty were to come from 
England. The English ministers had nominally confided the 
distribution of these succours to Wellington, but follo^wing 
their usual •vicious manner of doing business they also gave 
Mr. Stuart a control ■without Wellington’s knowledge; hence 
the stores, expected by the latter at Lisbon or Cadiz, were 
by Stuart un^wittingly directed to Coi'una, ■with which place 
the English general had no secure communication : moreover 
there were very few Spanish le^ides there, and no c. ^’*’~ntial 
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perjon to FTiperinfcTicl flic deliver}’ of fhcni. Other politicril 
crosses, vrliich shall be notice<l in due time, ivcre also expe- 
rienced. but it will .siifhcc here to saj the want of monev was 
now Income intolerable. The army was in.nny months in 
arrears, those officers who went to the rear sick KuHeresl the 
ino't micl privations, those who rcmainctl in Madrid, tempted 
by the ple;i5iires of the capital, obtained some dollars at 
an c.xorbitant premium from a money-broker; and it was 
"rievoiisly suspected that bis mains resulted from tbc nefa- 
rious proci-efiiii'js of an tinder eommi'sary : tbc roldiera, 
equally tempted and bavins no such rcsonrcc jiluudcreil tbc 
.stores of the Il'tiro In fine, discipline became relaxed 
tlirouobnut tbc army, and tbc troops kept in tbc field were 
gloomy, envyiii" tbu'C who remained at Madrid, 

Thc citv exhibited a sari mixture of luxnr}' and desolation. 
IVben if was first entered a rioicnl cruel and unjust persecu- 
tion of those who were c.dlcd ‘ Afranccia<ios was commenced, 
and continued until tim English general interfered, and as an 
cxtitnjile made no di-tinction in hi.s invitations to the palace 
feasts. Truly it w.as not iiect'-'-ary to increase the siifi'erings of 
the miserulile jioople. for though the marlicts were full of jirovi- 
sioiis there W!is no money wherewith to buy; and though the 
liou'cs were ftiil of rich furniture there were neither purehascra 
n»r lend'Ts, oveu noble f.imilios .secretly sought charity that 
they mi"ht live. At nioht the gro.ans and slifletl cries of 
famishing f oj-l- were beard, and ci'cry morning em.ieiated 
<!cad Itodn-s, east into the streets, rhowed why tho-v crie-, had 
ceas'sl. Tne i-.drn resjgn.alion with whieb these terrildo 
BiiTcrings were Iwrne was « distinctive mark of the n.ation.al 
charaeter, not many b'-gg.>d, none complained, there xv.is no 
violence, nu nquoarhi v<ry few thefts; the {dlic.s lost a few 
anim.als, nothing more, and these were genendly thought to be 
t.'iki fi by nibljs.'s from the eountr}’. Hot with this patient 
enduraao' of ailamity tlu- Mr.drilniot disrovi red ft deep and 
unafleeti d grititude fur hindr.esj ree- ived a*, the kands nf t' e 
r.rithh offieer;! w’no (smtnbnred, not tatjeh for they had it not, 
but emugh motif} to fonti roup fJ.'.rift-'S by whieb hun- 
dreds w, re sti-r.eitxd It wa- in ih-’ (hinl dhi-;or! tlie ev.-smpfe 
V’ts »•.£, and by the fort}-ff:h ngin-ent, and it i.vt the 
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least of 'the many honourable distinctions those brave men have 
earned. 

Wellington desirous of sheltering his troops from the 
extreme heat had early sent four divisions and the cavahy to 
the Escurial and St. Ildefonso, from whence they could join 
Hill by the valley of the Tagus, or Clinton by Arevalo j but 
when he knew the king’s retreat upon '\^alencia was decided, 
that Soult had abandoned Cordoba and Clinton was falling 
back before Clausel, he ordered the first, fifth, and seventh 
divisions, Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese brigades, Pon- 
sonby’s light horsemen, and the heavy German cavalry, to 
move rapidly upon Arevalo, and on the first of September 
quitted JIadrid himself to take the command. Yet his army 
had been so diminished by sickness that only twenty-one 
thousand men, including three thousand cavalry, were assembled 
in that town. He could scarcely feed the Portuguese soldiers, 
who were also very ill equipped, and their government instead 
of transmitting money and stores endeavoured to throw off 
the burthen by an ingenious device. For having always a 
running account with the Spanish government, they now made 
a treaty, by which the Spaniards were to feed the Portuguese 
troops and check off the expense on the national account, 
which was then in favour of the Portuguese; that is, the 
soldiers were to starve under the sanction of this treaty, 
because the Spaniards could not feed their oto men and 
would not, if they could, have fed the Portuguese. •Neither 
could the latter take piwdsions from the country, because 
Wellington demanded the resources of the valleys of the Duero 
and Pisuerga for the English soldiers, as a set-off against the 
money advanced by sir Henry Wellesley to the Spanish 
regency at Cadiz. To stop this shameful expedient he refused 
pajTiient of the subsidy from the chest of aids, whereupon the 
old discontents and disputes revived and acquired new force, 
the regency became intractable and the whole military system 
of Portugal was like to fall to pieces. 

On , the 4th the allies quitted Arevalo, the 6th thej' passed 
the Duero by the ford above Puente de Duero, the 7th they, 
entered Yalladolid, and the Gallicians, who had returned to 
the Esla when Foy retreated, were ordered to join the Anglo- 
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army. O.r.xi^d aba^(!cI!^•i Van.'.flolk'! in the ni^ht 
of tie 'll!!, cr.'l cio-clv foI!c'"f\l H- Foiicnnkr'*: c-vr.lrj- 

crc*'-<?<i Pkucrga anti dc-trovwl tl.c i'ri<!re r,f For-ail cn 
di't rirrr. Tl-e 8th the a?1:c-; k-.U#^] kr re--t orul to r.wnit the 
.-irriv,-!] of Gistaiios; hat sddftm tliirfnq' the xrar 'iki a S'pr.ni-Ti 
CLncrsl (lerinto into actiTitr, and Wciilnt-ton oh^^rvc^l t!r.* 
in hk T-iioIe inkremr'a v.-i:ji that poop!.,' he 3-a<l not met 
^rith cn aide rnan^vrhilc nnionj^t the I’ortnsnc'-e lie had found 
s-'-.'cmL T3;e Gal!;c:an> came not, Santncudc= cren avoided r. 
junction, r.nd the rn.xich retreated slrnrly cn the brr.niiful 
il-U' ren and Arlanzaa valley?, vhicli, in dcrii.'d r.f the rtorir? 
akant IVench devr^-tatinn, rrcre carefully calthoted and /ilJcd 
to rejdction vn'tli com, v.-inc. and oil. Xorv.-erc thev<l''f'”''nt 
in military ?*rcnctlr. Off the hi^h read, on l^tth side^. ditches 
and ri^idet^ imj'.eal'.-l the troop?, vdiilecro?? ritk'c? cn-intinn-'diy 
fnmi'hed Ftrnn;^ parallel f<f?it:on‘> n.anfc'-.j hy t'jp J^fty hi’u on 
(ithcr.^idc. In thc'e vxd!ey< C1ati?:l l afiled hi? preat adver- 
tary in the mojt .‘■arp.ridn^ manner. Kiirii day };e ofT.ral 
I..tt>, yet on p-onad vdiich'Wellincrto:’. tinv/illin^toasiT)!! 
in front, ['".rtly he'an-? he motnentarilycsr ected the Ganied.an.? 
;i]’. cLiet’y iKev.iiie of the dceliniti^'- ?t.'-ti' of hi? ovrn anny from 
.'-ic-.!.'’ -•. v.'h!c!i, <■ rnhined rrith th*‘ l.^p" <■: ::!:t‘rh>r tijcration? 
in i'.e ‘■‘•ai'.i, !rjr> k him unvitliner to hfc lut.n. IJv fiatif: 

-.en; ' t? he -il the cn''my, y/’t eacli day c'trhnr ■: 

f "1 --r-j ti.ey ivere conir-h ted .and (J-o tnornirfV *:-jn ah-an? fair 
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fight a flccisivc battle under ever}" disadvantage. In fine the 
object Ta-as to crush Ciausel, and this should have been viTeotet! 
though Madrid had been entirely abandonc<l to .«ecuro success. 
It is however probable that arant of money and means of 
transport decided the line of operations, for the route by the 
Somosierra was savage and barren, and the feeding of the 
troops even by Talladolid svas from hand to mouth, or pain- 
fully sujiported by convoj-s from rortugnl. 

StKOE OF THE CaVSTLE OF BUftGOS. 

Cafiarelli had placed eighteen hundred Infantry, beside^ nrtil- 
Iciymcn in (his })Iaco, and the governor Duhrefon was of such 
courage and skill that he suqrassed even the hopes of his san- 
guine nndw.arlike countrvTnan. The c.ast1c and its works enclosed 
a rugged hill, hetween which and the river tiic city of Ilurgos 
was .situated. An old wall with a new jiarapet and lianks 
constnictcd by the French ofiered the first lino 
JonfVs defence: the second line was e.irthen, of the 

nature of a field retrenchment and well p.alLs.adcdj 
the third line we.s .similarly constructed and contidncl the two 
mo-<t elevated points of the hill, ou one of which was an 
entrenched building called the "White Chiinh, and on the 
other the ancient keep of the castle: this last was the highest 
point, entrenched and sunnouiitcd with a heavy f.asemtdCel 
work called the Napoleon batten-. Thus there were five sejia- 
rato enclosures, nnd (he NnjKilcou hatterv- rommaiided every- 
thin::: around it, save to the north, here at the d! itams' of 
three hundred yards there was a secoml hfi"ht .‘■•fkrcely lee; 
cle\-ited than that of the fortress. Tlii', pioint, eallnl the hill 
of Han Miclmel, was dffinded by a Large liorn-va'rj: with a 
hard sloping senq> forty-fire fia-t hit’ll, and a countercaqi 
no*, hs'v than ten feet high; it w.n unfint-'h<-d and only eh>-ed 
bv strong iiah'.iih t, but it was under the fire of tise XMeiU'im 
b-gtery, war wrU fi.-.nkcd by the rv-th- di r*T!ce>, ajid r<irere<! 
in front by -light er,!rir.'hni>'i.ts for the out piosuts Nine 

b.cavv gu::<. eh vt :i fit M-pier.-), and eix rnnrttrsor howitr.n! 
were rnountt'd in tf - ftrtri*s, (’i.-.u-.lV r'o-r-,f nrtifiery nfl 
jtiTts were 1 d'-psoit'd. there, end t!.e arnnu." fit eouM 
t! «-rtf‘jte 1 c i:scre-.<> >i. 
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FIHSI ASSAULT. 

All tlie bridges and fords over the Arlanzan were com- 
manded by the batteries, and two days elapsed ere the allies 
could cross; but on the 19th the passage of the river being 
effected above the tonm by the first division, major Somers 
Cocks, supported by Pack’s Portuguese, drove in the French 
outposts on the hill of San Michael. In the night, the same 
troops, reinforced with the fortj'-second regiment, stormed 
that horn-work and the conflict was murderous. 

The highlanders who bore the ladders under the by colonel 
command of the engineer Pitt, placed them very 
well, splicing them together to meet the great height of the 
scarp, yet the stormere were beaten back until great loss, 
and would have failed if the gallant Cocks had not forced an 
entrance by the gorge with the seventy-ninth. The garri- 
son was thus cut off, and must have surrendered if Cocks had 
been well supported ; but he was only followed by the second 
battalion of the forty-second, and the French, being still five 
hundred, broke through and escaped. The affair was censured, 
the troops complained of each othei-, and the loss was above ■ 
four hundred, whilst that of the enemy did not exceed one 
hundred and filtj'. 

Wellington was now enabled to examine the defences of the 
castle. He found them feeble and incomplete, and yet his 
means were so scant he relied more upon the enemy’s weak- 
ness than his own power; for it was said the giirrison wanted 
water, and that their provision magazines could be burned. 
Upon this information he adopted the following plan of 
attack. 

Twelve thousand men composing the first and sixth divi- 
sions and the two Portuguese brigades were to undertake the 
works; the rest of the troops, twenty thousand exclusive of 
the partidas, were to form the covering army. The trenches 
were to be opened from the suburb of San Pedro, and a 
parallel formed in the direction of tlie hill of San 
Michael. A battery for five guns was to be 
•established close to the right of the captured horn- 
work. A sap was to be pushed from the 2 )arallel as near the 
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first "(vall as possible 'vritbout being seen into from tbe upper 
works, and from tbcncc the engineer was to proceed hy 
gallcrj' and mine. 

■\Mien tbe first mine should be completed, the battery on 
tlie bill of San Jlicbael was to open against tbe second line of 
defence, and tbe assault was to bo given on the first line. If 
a lodgment was formed tbe approacbes were to bo continucrl 
against tbe second line, and the battery on San Micbncl was 
to be turned against the third line in front of the Write 
Cliurcb, because the defences there were exceedingly weak. 
Meanwhile a trench for musketr}- was to be dug along tbo 
brow of San Jlicbael, and a conccalcrl batterj* was to bo pre- 
pared avitbin the horn-work itself with a view to the final 
attack of the Napoleon batter)*. Head- quarters were fixed at 
Villa Toro, colonel Burgoync conducted tbe operations of the 
engineers, Rohe and Dickson those of the artillci)*, which 
consisted of three eighteen-pounders and the five iron twenty- 
four-pound howitzers used at the siege of the Sahnnanca 
forts; and it was with regard to these slender means, rather 
than the defects of the fortress, tliat the line of attack was 
chosen- 

Wlicn the horn-work fell, a lodgment was commenced in 
the interior, and continued vigorously, although under a 
destructive fire from the Napoleon battery, because the 
besiegers feared the enemy would at daylight endeavour to 
retake the work by the gorge: good cover was however 
obtained in tbe night, and the first batter)' w.as also begun. 

Tlie 21 fI tbe gjrrison mounted ficvenrl fresh field-guns, and 
at night kept up a heavy fire of graj)C and shells on the 
workmen who were digging the muikcli)' trench in front of 
tbe first batter)'. Tlie 22nd the fire of tbe besieged was 
redoubled, but tbe bonegers workcil with little loss, and their 
musketccra galled tbe enemy. In the night the fir-t batteiy 
was nmicd with two cigbteen-jmundcrs and three bowitreri, 
and the secret batter)' within the boni-work was commriierd. 
Vi'eHington, deviating from bis firit plan, then resoUed to try 
an escalade ag-iimt the first line of defence, and fclretid a 
point Imlf-way bct'.'.'cen tbe nsburb of k'an Pedro and tbe 
lioni-work. At midnight four hundred inni pro'iided v.iib 
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ladders marclied from under the hill oh -which the horn- 
work stood to the attack of the wall, which -was from twenty- 
three to twenty-five feet high but had no flanks ; tins was the 
main column, and a Portuguese battalion was also assembled 
in the town of Burgos to make a combined flank attack on 
that side. 

■ SECOND ASSAULT. 

It was commenced by the Portuguese, but they were 
repelled by the fire of the common guard alone; and the 
principal escalading party, composed of detachments from 
different regiments under major Lawrie, seventy-ninth re^- 
ment, although acting with great resolution got disordered in 
passing a hollow way fifty yards from the wall and had no 
success. The ladders were indeed placed and the troops 
entered the ditch, j-et confusedlj', Lawrie was killed, the 
bravest soldiers who first mounted were met hand to hand and 
bayoneted, and the ladders -U'ere reared and overturned several 
times; combustibles were also cast down in abundance and 
the British gmng way left half their number behind. The 
■wounded were brought off next day under a truce, and it was' 
said the French found on a dead officer a plan of the siege ; 
certain it is that this disastrous attack augmented the enemy's 
courage and produced a bad effect on the allies, some of 
whom had been also greatly dispirited by the pre-^dous assault 
oh the horn-work. 

■ The' hollow way which had disordered the escaladers, and 
which at fifty yards’ distance run along the front of defence, 
was converted into a parallel and connected with the suburb 
of San Pedro ; the trenches were made deep and narrow to 
secure them from the plunging shot of the castle, and 
musketeers were planted to keep do-\'m the enemy’s fire ; but 
heavy rains incommoded the troops, and though the allied 
marksipen got the mastery over those of the French imme- 
diately in their front, the latter, ha-ving a raised and pali- 
saded • work on their own right which in some measure 
flanked the approaches, killed .so many of the besiegers that 
the latter were finally -ndthdrawn. In the night a flying sap 
Was commenced from ■■ the right of the parallel, and was 
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pusljcd irithin iTCnty yards of the enemy’s first line of 
defence; but the directing engineer was killed, and witb liim 
many men, for the Frencli plied their mnsketr)- sliarjdy and 
rolled Inig^e shells dorni the steep side of the hill. The head 
of the sap \^-as indeed so, commanded as it approached the 
'irall, that a six-feet trench added to the height of the gabion 
above scarcely protected the morkmen; the gallen* of the 
mine was therefore opened, and worked ns rapidly as the 
inexperience of the miners, who were merely volunteers from 
the line, would j)crmit. 

A concealed batter)' natbin the bom-work of f?an Michael 
being now completed, two ciglitccn-poundcrs were removed 
from the first battety to arm if, and they were replaced by 
two iron howitzers, which oj>cncd upon the advanced palLsade 
below to drive the French marksmen from that point ; when 
they bad fired one hundred and forty rounds without success 
this project was abandoned, for ammunition was so scarce the 
soldiers were paid to collect the enemy’s bullets. This day 
also a zigwig 'vas commenced in front of tlio first battciy 
dorni the face of San ^licbael, to obtain footing for n 
musketr)' trench to overlook the enemy’s defences below; 
and though the workmen were c.vposcd to the v<hole fire of 
the castle at the distance of two hundred yards, and nxrc 
knocked down fast, the work went steadily on. 

On the -Cth the gallciy’ of the mine was advanced 
eighteen feet and the soil was found favourable, yet the men 
in f>a<;=;ing the s.np were bit fast by the French mark.‘-'mcn, 
and an ji'-si^tant engineer was killc<l. In the night the 
parallel wa-j prolonged on the right within twenty yards of 
the enemy's ramparts, with n view to a second gallery and 
mine, and nui4;eteers were jdanteA there to ojipose the 
enemy’s marksmen and to protect the sajt; at the same time 
tiie r.igz-'g on th>; hill of &n Michael was coritinnci'lf and the 
mu-l'.et treueli then; was comjdetcd under cover of gabion’', 
and with little !('-«, nltboTigh the wliole fire of the cattle ua.'J 
coni'- jitmti d on th" 

On tia- i“tli the Frem-li v.-ere s'cn strengthening their 
j-f'-otid line, and they Lvl already < uf. a step along tie' cd-gc 
of the co.’.’nSer-ccrp fora covered w.n-, and };a-l j.dic.'tded the 
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communication. ; The besiegers likewise finished the' musketiy 
trench 'on the' right of their parallel, and opened the gallery 
for the~second mine; hut the first mine went on slowly, the 
■men in the sap were galled and disturbed by stones, grenades, 
and small ' shells which the French threw into tlie trenches by 
hand : the artillery fire also knocked over the gabions of the 
musketry trench on San Michael so fast that the troops were 
withdrawn' during the day. 

til the night a trench of communication, forming a second 
parallel behind the first, was begun and nearly completed from 
the hill of San Michael towards the suburb of San Pedro, and 
the musketry trench on tho hill was deepened. Next day 
an attempt was made to perfect this new parallel of com- 
munication, hut the French fire became hea'vy, and the shells 
which passed over came rolling down the hill again into the 
trench) so the work was deferred until night and was then 
perfected. The back roll of the shells continued to gall the 
troops, yet the whole of this trencli, that in front of the hom- 
work above, and that on the right of the parallel below were- 
filled •with men whose fire was incessant ; and as the first mine 
was now loaded -with more than a thousand weight of powder, 
the gallery strongly tamped for fifteen feet with bags of clajr 
and all ready for explosion, Wellington ordered the 

■ THIRD ASSAULT, 

. At midnight the hollow road, fifty yards from the mine, 
was lined ■with troops to fire on the defences, and three hun- 
dred stormers were assembled there, attended by others ■\vho 
carried tools and materials to secure the lodgment when the 
breach should be carried : the mine was then exploded, the 
wall fell and an officer -with twenty men rushed forward to 
the assaidt. The explosion was not so efficacious- as it ought 
to have been, yet it brought the wall do-wn, the enemy was 
stupified, and the forlorn hope, consisting of a sergeant and 
four daring soldiers, gained the summit of the breach and 
there stood until the French, recovering, drove them do-wn 
pierced -with bayonet wounds. Meanwhile the oflScer and 
twenty men, who were to have been followed by a party of 
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fifty r.nf] ff;r h'* by thr ixTiintmirr of flie fitoriticr-:, jt):- tbo 
l>rccc!> in the nnf] ilnain;,' {lir- yvnU ujibn-ken r. iirrtl 
nr.'l rrportcfi tbero ro finwlit 4i.o inniii li'tly inn;--:- 
F.j.itcly n^Mirird tl:c 4ryno!i?-', jiriI ivforv tlic s/r^jcniit !i!!!i li’‘S 
KMK Kt-.m'.- 4 v.'itJi ftrcnTriinix ^yoarifh to t<’ll fSii'ir 

cnc.’i'.v va'i rcinficcc*!. Scr.roJtv of fititmntiiiior! tbo 

* • * * 

crtiik’iy- [T.-.ctice n:.v.‘n!''t tbe lircncli ilarint: tbr isbtlit S-’jil 
til*' I'ronc’.i r.ii'-cti r. jMr.iprt boliiiid it. pb'.rintt ob^tnfl .TT safa- 
ci' nt to tie** r tlie hc-’icycni from rcno^nii" fisc ct tby- 

lipiit. 


'Jliik fiihirc nm'ic from ffio Jnrlcnc''^ nr.i! (!to r.'.iiit. of n 
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dayliglitj tliougli a very galling fire of muskets tliinned the 
U'orkmen, thej*^ persevered until nine o’clock, when the battery 
■yvas finished and armed. But at that moment the Tvatchful 
Dubreton brought a howitzer down from the upper works 
and uith a low charge threw shells into the battery; then 
making a hole through a flank wall he thrust out a light gun, 
which sent its bullets whizzing through the thin parapet at 
■every round, and at the same time his marksmen plied their 
shot so sharply the allies were driven from their pieces with- 
out firing. More Ercnch cannon being now brought from 
■the upper works the defences of the battery were quite 
demolished, two of the gun-carriages were disabled, a trunnion 
was Imocked oS" one of the eighteen-pounders, and the muzzle 
of another was split. It was in vain the besiegers’ marksmen, 
aided by some officers who considered themselves, good shots, 
endeavoured to quell the enemy’s fire, the French being on a 
height were too well covered and remained masters of the 
fight. 

In the night a second and more solid battery being formed 
a little to the left of the ruined one, the French observed it 
at daylight, and their fire plunging from above made the 
parapet fly off so rapidly that it was relinquished. Eecourse 
was then again had to the galleries and mine and to the breach- 
ing battery on the hill of San Michael; the two guns still 
serviceable were therefore removed towards the upper battery 
to beat down a retrenchment formed by the French behind 
the old breach. It was intended to have placed them on this 
new position in the night of the 3rd, but the weather was 
ve^ wet and stormy, and the workmen, those of the guards 
only excepted, abandoned the trenches ; hence at daylight the 
guns were still short of their destination and notliing more 
■could be done until the following night. 

On the 4th, at nine o’clock in the morning, the two eigh- 
teen-pounders and three iron howitzers again opened from 
San AEchael’s, and at four o’clock in the evening,^ the old 
breach being cleared of all incumbrances and the second mine 
strongly tamped for explosion, a double assault was ordered. 
The second battalion of the twenfy-fourth British regiment 
under captain Hedderwick being selected, was formed in the 
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and seiTC as a parallel to check future sallies; the hountzers 
also continued their fire from San Michael against the 
palisades, and the hreaching in the horn-work opened, hut the 
guns being unable to see the walls sufficiently low soon 
ceased to speak and the embrasures were masked. On the 
other hand the besieged were unable, from the steepness of 
the castle-hill, to depress their guns sufficiently to bear on 
the lodgment at the breaches in the first line, but their 
musketry was destructive, and they rolled down large shells 
to retard the approaches towards the second line. 

On the 7th the besiegers got so close to the wall below 
that the howitzers above could no longer play without danger 
to the workmen, wherefore two French field-pieces taken in 
the horn-work were substituted and did good service. The 
hreaching-hattery on San Michael’s being altered also renewed 
its fire, and at five o’clock had broken fifty feet off the parapet 
of, the second line, yet the enemy’s return was heavy and 
another eighteen pounder lost a trunnion. In the night block- 
carriages ndth supports for the broken trunnions were provided, 
and the disabled guns were enabled to recommence their fire 
with low charges. A constant rain now filled the trenches, 
the communications were injmred, the workmen negligent, 
the approaches to the second line went on slowly, and again 
Dubreton came thundering down from the upper ground 
driving the guards and workmen from the new parallel at the 
lodgments; levelling all the works, carrying off all the tools, 
and killing or woundiag two hundred men. Colonel Cocks, 
promoted for his gallant conduct at the storming of San 
Michael, restored the fight and repulsed the French, but fell 
dead on the ground he had recovered : he was a young man of 
a modest demeanour, brave, thoughtful and enterprising, he 
lived and died as a good soldier. 

After this severe check the approaches to the second line 
were abandoned, and the trenches were extended so as to 
embrace the whole of the fronts attacked. The battery on 
San Michael had meantime formed a practicable breach 
Wenty-five feet wide, and the parallel at the old breach of the 
first line was prolonged by zigzags on the left towards this 
new breach, while a trench was opened to enable marksmen to 
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on eacli side, and a small mine was sprung on the extreme 
right of the lower parallel, ndth a -^dew to take possession of a 
cavalier or mound which the French had raised there, and 
from winch they had killed many men in the trenches : it was 
successM and a lodgment was effected, yet the enemy 
returned in force and compelled the besiegers to abandon it 
again. On the 18th the new breach was rendered practicable 
and 'Wellington ordered it to be stormed. The explosion of 
the mine under San Roman was to be the signal, the church 
was also to be assaulted, and at the same time a third detach- 
ment was to escalade the works in front of the ancient breach 
and thus connect the attacks. 

FIFTH ASSAULT. 

, At. half-past fom* o’clock the springing of the mine at San 
Roman broke down a terrace in front of that building, yet 
with Tittle injury to the church itself; the latter was however 
resolutely attacked by colonel Browne at the head of some 
Spanish and Portuguese troops, and though the enemj' sprung 
a countermine which brought the building down, the assailants 
lodged themselves in the ruins. Meanwhile two hundred of 
the foot-guards, with strong supports, poured through the 
old breach in the first line and escaladed the second line, 
beyond which, in the open ground between the second and 
third lines, they were encoimtered by the French and a sharp 
musketry fight commenced. At the same time a like number 
of the German legion under major Wurmb, similarly supported, 
stormed the new breach on the left of the guards so vigorously 
that it was carried in a moment, and some men mounted the 
hill above and actually gained the third line. Unhappily, at 
neither of these assaults did the supports follow closely, the 
Germans, cramped on their left by the enemy’s stockade, 
extended their right towards the guards, and at that moment 
Dubreton came dashing like a torrent from the upper ground 
and in an instant cleared the breaches. Wurmb and many 
other brave men fell, and the French, gathering round the 
guards who were still unsupported, forced them beyond the 
• outer . line : more than two hundred men and officers were 
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CHAPTER IV. 


At Valencia Joseph obtained three millions of francs from 
Suchet, but the pecuniary distress of the French generally 
■was so great that Wellington at one time supposed it "would 
drive them from Spain. The Anglo-Portuguese soldiers had 
not received pay for, six months, the French armies of the 
south, the centre, and Portugal, were a whole year behindhand; 
and the salaries of the ministers and civil servants were two 
years in arrears. Suchet’s army, the only one wliich depended 
entirely on the country, was however through his excellent 
management regularly paid; its discipline was conformable; 
his troops refrained from plunder themselves and repressed 
some excesses of Joseph’s and Soult’s men so vigorously as to 
come to blows in defence of the inhabitants. Soldiers -without 
pay must become robbers. Napoleon knew the king’s neces- 
sity to be extreme, but the Russian war absorbed the resources 
of France: twenty thousand men, cliiefly conscripts, and a 
little money were all he could send to Spain. 

Clausel’s army had during the siege been quartered at Pan- 
corbo and along the Ebro as far as Logrouo, an advanced 
guard only remaining at Briviesca; there they were re orga- 
nized, and Massena was appointed with full powers to command 
all the northern provinces. A fine opportunity to avenge the 
retreat from Torres Vedras was thus furnished to the old 
warrior; but he, doubting the issue of affairs or tamed by 


age, pleaded Olness and sent Souham to com- 
mand. Then arose contention, for Marmont 
designated Clausel as the fittest to lead, Massena 
insisted that Souham was the abler general, and 
the king desired to appoint Drouet. ' Clausel’s 
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of the Guadarama, and a reinforcement of live thousand men 
had been sent from England in September ; hut the former 
belonged to Hill’s army^ and of the latter the life-guards and 
blues had gone to Lisbon. One regiment of foot guards and 
some detachnients for the line, in all three thousand, -were the' 
only available force in the rear. 

During the first part of the siege, the English general see- 
ing, the French scattered along the Ebro and only reinforced 
by. conscripts, did not fear any interruption, and the less so 
that Popham was again menacing the coast line. Even no-w, 
when the French were beginning to concentrate, he cared little 
for them and was resolved to ^ve battle; for he thought 
Popham and the guerillas would keep Cafiarelli employed and 
felt himself a match for the army of Portugal: nor did the- 
partidas fail to harass the enemy. Mina having obtained 
three thousand stand of English arms domineered on the left 
banlc.of the Ebro, Duran with four thousand men was uncon- 
trolled on the right bank. The Empecinado, Villa Campa, and. 
Bassecour descended from Cuenca against Eequeua and Alba- 
cete. The Frayle interrupted the communici\tions between 
Valencia and Tortoza. Saornil, Cuesta, Firmin, and others 
were in La Mancha and Estremadura. Juan Palarea, called 
the Medico, was near Sego'via; and though Marquinez had 
been murdered by one of his own men, his partida and that 
of Julian Sanchez acted as regular troops with Wellington’s 
army. 

Sir Home Popham, in conjunction vdth Mendizabel, Porlier 
and Eenovales, again assailed Guetcria, but they were driven 
thence with the loss of some guns on the 30th of September, 
and the Empecinado was also defeated at Kequena. Duran 
like-ndse was beaten at Calatayud by Severoli, who ■withdrew 
the garrison of that place; but the Spanish chief next attacked 
Almunia one march from Zaragoza, and when again driven 
away by Severoli, who dismantled the place, he fell on Borja 
and took it. Zaragoza was thus deprived of outposts on the. 
right of the Ebro ; and on the left bank Mina hovered close 
to the gates, while his lieutenant, Chaplangara, falling on 
three hundred Italians, killed forty and would have destroyed 
the whole but for the timely succom of . some mounted gens- 
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d’amc5. Bcillp, ahrays thiakiug "Wellington designed to 
march upon Zaragoza, had suffered these enterprises to avoid 
spreading his troops ; now, better informed, he restored his 
outposts — hut the whole chain of partidas was in activity, 
and Bassecour had united %Yith 'Villa Carapa to harass Joseph’s 
quarters at Albacetc. 

While Soult was on the inarch to Yalencia, Elio reduced a 
small French post left at Consnegra. Hill, who had left 
three Portuguese regiments of infantrj* and one of cavalry at 
Almendralejos and TruxiDo to protect his line of supply, then 
entered Toledo, spread his left to Aranjneez, and was joined 
by the fourth division, Victor Alton’s cavalr}-, and the detach- 
ments quartered about Ildcfonsos and Segovia. On the 8th, 
hearing of Soult’s arrival at Ilcllin he pushed his cavaln' to 
Belmonte on the San Clemente road, and found in La Sfancha 
as in Old Castillo the stories of French devastation lielicd by 
the abundance of pro\-i?ions. Bassecour, Villa Campa, and 
the Empccinado then united on the road leading from Cuenca 
to Valoncin, while the Medico and other chiefs gathered in the 
Toledo mountains. The allies were thus c.xtendcd from 
Toledo on the right, by Belmonte, Cuenca, and Calnta^nid to 
near Jaca on the left, and were also in military communica- 
tion with the coast ; for CnlTarclIi’s force was concentrated to 
relieve Burgos and Jlina had free intercourse with Jlendizabcl, 
Eenovnics and Pophara. 

Souham, overrating the allied force and dreading defeat ns 
being tijo only barrier hetweeu 'Wellington and Fnuicc, far 
from meditating an advance cxj)cctcd at first to be nttnehed; 
and as tbc want of provisions would not let him concentrate 
his army pcrmancntl}' near Monastcrio bis dispositions were 
Pa’ffcf luade to tight on the Ebro. The mini-tcr of 
ivitnvc^’r- war bad even de.sircd him to detach n division 
•''•guiust the partidas. But when by the Engl!'.h 
ncw.spapcrs and by infornmtion riiit from 
P.inV. liC knew that fc'oult was in march from Grenada, — Unit 


the king iuUutlod to move upon Madrid, — that no Bnglidi 
{-'•I'l-m-j troops hi.d ffft tli'sf c.ipifnl, — that Wriliiigton’s 
arm', ve.s tint vi ry numtiuu-, and llir: c.i’-tb' of 
jrVs." Biirgo! ‘oaly pa- -'.<1, he c.dh'd up C.-.IJi.riHi 
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frnhi Yitoria, coucehtrated^liis o'sto troops at Briviescay and 
resolved to raise the siege. - • ‘ ■ ’ 

' On' thelSth a skirmish' took place at a stream beyond 
'Mdn'asterio, ■ndiere captain Persse' of the sixteenth dragoons 
■\vas tnnce forced from the bridge and twice recovered it in the 
most gallant manner, maintaining his post until- F. Ponsonby 
'who commanded the reserves arrived. Ponsonby and Persse 
, were both wounded, and -this demonstration was followed b)' 
'various others until the evening of the 18th, when the whole 
' French army was united and the advanced guard captured a 
' piquet of Brunswickers that had remained in St. Ollala against 

■ order's. This sudden movement prevented Wellington from 
occupj'ing the position of Monasterio, and his outposts fell 
back the 19th to Quintanapala and Olmos, behind which he 
drew up his army in order of battle, — ^the right at Ibeas on 
the Arlanzan,— his centre at Kiobena and Majarradas on the 
main road behind Olmos, — ^his left thrown back near Soto 
Palacio on a small river. 

The '20111, Maucune, having two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry, drove the allies from Quintanapala, but Olmos 
was successfully defended by the Chasseurs Brittaniques, and 
ilaucune, outflanked on the right, was forced back to Monas- 
terio by two dmsions under sir Edward Paget. There were 
now in position, including Pack’s Portuguese blockading 
the castle, thirty- three thousand men, namely, twenty-one 
thousand Anglo-Portuguese infantrj’- and cavalry, eleven thou- 
sand Gallicians, and the horsemen of Marquinez and Julian 
Sanchez; of these four thousand troopers only two thousand 
six hundred were British and German, and the Spanish horse- 
men, regular or irregular, could scarcely be counted in the line 
of battle. The number of guns and howitzers was forty-two, 
including twelve Spanish pieces ill equipped and scant of 
ammunition; for though Wellington, who had long felt the 
want of artillery, sent a memoir upon the subject to the 
British government in the beginning of the year, his ordnance 
establishment had not been augmented. . Hence his siege 

■ difiSculties, and instead of ninety British and Portuguese 
field-pieces, which was the just' complement for his' army, 
he had only fifty serinceable guns, of whi ’ ' 
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•nithHiU: and all •n'crc Eritislij for tic Porlu^csc artillcn* 
Lad from tie abuses and tie porertr of tieir government 
cntirclj melted awaj. Soniam iad forty-four 
thousand men, ncarlyflrc thousand being cavaln*, 
and more than sixty guns; a matter of no small 
importance, for besides tic actual poivcr, soldiers 
are excited rvien tie noise is greatest on their 
side. "WelUngton stood at disad^Tintagc in numbers compo- 
sition position and real .strength. In his rear was Eubreton’s 
castle, whose gnns commanded all tic fords and iridges of 
the Arlanzan ; his gencrak of division, Paget aveepted, were 
not of any marked ability, his troops were somewhat despond- 
ing and deteriorated in discipline. A victoiy could scarcely 
be expected, a defeat would have been destructive ; he should 
not have provoked a battle ; nor would he have done so had 
he known CafiarelH’s troops were united to Souham’s. 

On the other hand Souham should have forced on an action, 
because bis ground vras strong his retreat open his army 
powerful and compact, his soldiers fall of confidence; his lieu- 
tenant, Clausel, Maucunc, and Foy, were of distinguished 
talent, able to second and able to .succeed him in the chief 
command. The clmnccs of victoiy and profit to ho derived 
were great, the chances of defeat and dangers to he incurre-d 
comparatively small ; and it was thus he judged the matter, 
for 3Iaucunc's advance was intended to be the 
Appcnviix, prelude to a great battle. But generals arc not 
absolute masters of events, and n.s the extraneous 
influence which here restrained both sides, came from afar, it 
is fitting to show Iiow in war, movements distant and njipa- 
rcntly unconnected with those immcdiatcl}’ under a gcnenira 
eye will break his measures, and make him appear undecided 
or foolish when in tnith he is both arise and firm. 

'Wliilc Wellington was still cngagwl arith the siege the 
Cortes iniuJe him commander of nil the Spanish nnnies, lie 
had before refuser] this responsible siiiintion, hut the ciraim- 
ttancM were near changed; for the Spaniard^, having hvt 
nearly all their csanlry and guns in the conrre of the war, 
could mi safely act except in connexion with the Ang)f>- 
I’crtiierueec forces, and it ars? abndutely ncceriary th.".‘. one 
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liead sliould direct. He therefore demanded leave of his owa 
government to accept the offer, observing however, that the 
Spanish troops were not improved in discipline equipments 
or military spirit; hut he thought that conjoined with the 
British they might behave well, and so escape more of those 
terrible disasters which had heretofore overwhelmed the 
country and nearly brought the war to a conclusion. He was 
willing to save the dignity of the Spanish government by 
leaving it a certain body of men wherewith to operate after its 
own plans; but that he might exercise his own power effi- 
ciently and to the profit of the troops under himself, he desired 
the English government vigorously to insist upon the strict 
application of the subsidy to the payment of the Spanish 
soldiers acting with the British army, otlienvise the care of 
the Spanish troops would only cramp his own operations. 

To the Cortes his acceptance of the offer was rendered 
■dependent upon the assent of his own government ; and he 
was careful to guard himself from a danger not unlikely to 
arise, namely, that the Cortes when he should finally accept 
the offer, would in virtue of that acceptance assume the right, 
■of directing the whole operations of the war. The interme- 
diate want of power to move the Spanish armies he judged of 
little consequence, because liitherto his suggestions had been 
cheerfully attended to by the Spanish chieffi and he expected 
no change : he was grievously mistaken. 

Previous to this offer the Spanish government had, at his 
desire, directed Ballesteros to cross the Morena and place 
himself at Alcaraz in support of the Chinchilla fort, where 
joined by Cruz Murgeon, by Elio, and by the partidas, he 
would have had a corps of thirty thousand men : from thence, 
while supported by Hill and having the mountains behind 
him for a retreat, he could have safely menaced the enemy’s 
flank and delayed the march against Madrid, or at least have 
compelled the king to leave a strong corps of observation to 
watch him. But Ballesteros, swelling with arrogant folly, 
'never moved from Grenada; and when he found Wellington 
■was created generalissimo, published a manifesto appealing to 
the Spanish pride against the degradation of serving under a 
foreigner; he thus sacrificed to his own, spleen the welfare of 
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Lis country*, but -n-itb a result lie little c.Tpcctcd, — for wliile 
he judged himself a man to sway the destinies of Sp.ain be 
suddenly found liiinself a criminal and nothing more. The 
Corte.s caused him to be arrested in the midst of Ids soldiers, 
■ndio, indifferent to his fate, sulfercil him to be sent a jirisoncr 
to Ceuta. Abisbal vras then declared c.apfain-general of Anda- 
lusia, and Del Parque avas ajipointed to command Balles- 
teros’ army, svhich general Venics immcdiatclj* led by Jnen 
towards La irancha, but the camii.aign was over then and 
Soult was on the Tonnes. 


Tliat marshal had joined the king on the 3rd of October. 
Ilis troops required rest, his numerous .sick were to be sent to 
the Talcncian hospitals, and his first interview with .Tosoph 
was of a w.arm nature, for each had griefs and passions to 
c.vhalc. Finally tlie monarch jiclded to the mental power of 
his opponent and resolved to profit from his great military 
capacity, yet reluctantly and more from prudence than liking; 

for Clarke the French minister of war, though 
Apiwndix. secretly Soult’s enemy and believing, or pretend- 
ing to believe the foolish charges of disorderly 
ambition made against him, was yet opposed to a decided 
exercise of the king's authorit}* until the emperor's will was 
knorni : this however would not have restrained the king if 
Jourdan and Siichct had not each declined accepting chief 
command when Joseph oli'ercd it to them. 

Ttwi' iiv Cor Soult's first operation was to reduce Chinchilla, 
r.xpoiiacncr. a wcll-constmctcd fort, which being in the midst 
of his quarters commanded the great roads so as 
to compel his anny to move under its fire, or avoid it by cir- 
cuitous routes. A rigorous defence was expected, hut on the 
Cth it fell after a few liour-s’ attack; for a thunder-storm sud- 
denly ari-ing in .a clear .sky and discharging itself upon the 
fort killed the governor and many other jicrsons, wlien^njion 
the garri-on, influenced it is said by superstitions fear, stirrcn- 
4lcrvd. Tills was the fir.st fniit of B.dlcstcros’ dl-obediencc. 
I'or neither could .‘^milt have taken Chinehillu, nor .scattered his 


troops .as he did, at Albacete. Ahiianrn, Veela, and Hellin. if» 
thirty thou>..md Spaninr.ls had iK'en postcil between Aicar.ia 
and Chinehilia, supported by thirty Ihou-and Anglo-IVr- 
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tu^ese at Toledo under Hill. ; Those scattered quarters were 
feqtiired to feed the army of the south,- which under cover of 
Chinchilla was thus safely, cantohed'-wliile the great convoys 
of sick, of maimed ■irien,..aad';Spa'nish families, proceeded 
leisurely to Valencia. The cavalry;'then scoured La Mancha 
and .drove Bassecour and Villa Campa. to’ Cuenca, hut the 
great operations which succeeded belong .to' another place; it 
must here suffice to say that Joseph/having now seventy thou- . 
sand men, was able to hold Valencia while he advanced towards 
the Tagus, and that he sent Souham urgent* orders to act in ■ 
concert without risking a battle. ,Hill also, being thus 
menaced and reduced by Ballesteros’ defection to defend the 
Tagus when it was becoming fordable in all places, gave notice’ 
of the danger to Wellington. Joseph’s letter was despatched - 
on the 1st of October, and six others followed iii succession 
day by day, yet the last carried ;hy colonel Lucotte first reached 
Souham; the advantages of .the allies’ central position and 
the value of the jpartidas were- here ‘made manifest. Hill’s, 
letter, only despatched the 17th, reached Wellington at the 
same moment that Joseph’s reached'- Souham. The latter 
general was thus -forced to relinquish his design ■ * ' 

of fighting on the 20th ; nevertheless,'having but AppenOix, 

^ , . . ■ ■ -I • ’ ^ 15, A. 

four days provisions left, liC' designed -when those 
should be consumed to attack notwithstanding the king’s priv 
hibition, if Wellington '.should still confront him. But the 
English general considering that his OAvn army, Already in a‘ 
very;- critical situation, would be ' quite isolated if the . king 
should, as was probable, force tbe " allies from the Tagus, 
resolved, though with a bitter pang, to raise the siege and 
retreat so far as would enable him to secure his junction -with 
Hill. 

While the armies were- in , presence ' some fighting had . 
place at Burgos, Dubreton -again .obtained possession of the 
San Boman .church but was driven away next morning; arid 
then, the retreat being decided,- mines of destruction •vv’ere ' 
formed in the hom-work by the besiegers, and the guns and 
stores were removed from the batteries to the pare nt Villa 
Toro. - But the greatest part ' of the draught animals had 
been sent to Keynosa to meet the powder and artilleiy 
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<»niin" from Sanfander, and Lcncc the cightccn-poiindcrs 
could not he carried ofT, nor from some error Avero the 
mines of destruction exploded. The rest of the stores nnd 
hourtzers ircrc sent hv Yillaton and Frandovinez to Celnda 
del Camino, and the siege was raised after five assaults 
ECA’cral sallies and thirty-three duA's' inA'Cstmcntf during A\-liich 
the besiegers lost more than tAvo thousand men and the 
besieged six hundred in killed or Avounded : the French also 
sufTcred severely from continual labour Arant of Avatcr nnd 
bad weather, for the fortre.'s was too .small to shelter the 
garri.son and the greater part bivouacked between the lines of 
defence. 


ncmc-VT FKOM Buncos. 


This enforced and remarkable operation Avas commenced 
on the night of the 21st by a mc.asurc of great nicety nnd 
boldness; for the road, divaricating at Gamonnl, led to the 
bridge of Villaton on the one hand nnd the bridge of Burgos 
on the other, and Br’cllington chose the latter, ns being the 
fhortest, though it passed the Arlanzan river close under the 
guns of the castle. Tlic army quitted the position after dark, 
the artillcry-whcel-s were mufiled AA-ith straw, nnd defiicd 
over the bridge of Burgos Avith such silence nnd celerity that 
Dubreton, Avatchfiil and suspicious ns he AA'as, knew nothing 
of their marcli until the partidas failing in ncrA'c commenced 
galloping; then he poured n de.stmctivc fire iloAvn, but soon 
lost the range. By this delicate operation the infantry g.nncd 
Ccllnd.A del C.amino and Ilormilia? that night, but the liijht 
caA-aliy halted at J'stepar nnd the bridge of ^'il!:v nniiie!. 
S5ouhr.n> did not discover the retreat until the cA'ening if the 
22nrl nnd Avns fain to folloAA' mid by a foreed marr-li overtnke 
the nilie:’, Avlicrea'i, if WcHingf on to OA'cild the tiro of tlie i-.sstie 
br.d gone by Vilhtton and Frandovinez the French might, 
liave forestalled him at Cclind.a del Cnmino. 

Ou the 'Jord the infantry ern* 'crl tlw Fi merge, ft (’orilo- 
villas and Torqm'mmb, above nnd hdow its juneti.ns with th<' 
Arlanzan; but wliik- the main hmly made tlii loj-,;; march, 
Ih'* Frm-.ch, having ])a«'ed Burgoi in the night of tlie gi’nd, 
vigorou'Iy att.-icked the riar-gu.'ird rornmnn-h-n* by sir F.t-.pic. 
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ton Cotton. It "was strongly composed of all tlie cavalr}', 
two troops of horse artillery under Norman Eainsay and 
Domiman, two German battalions under Colin Halket, and 
the partidas of Marquinez and Sanchez who were hej'ond tho 
Arlanzan. The cavalry piquets were first vigorously driven 
from the bridge of Baniel as early as seven o’clock, but they 
rallied on their reserves and disputed the Hormaza stream, 
where captain Persse of the sixteenth dragoons made a charge 
of distinguished braveiy: finally however the passage was, , 
forced and the British took post in a plain behind Cellada 
Camino. On their left a range of hills was occupied by the 
partida of Marquinez, on their right was the Arlanzan, 
beyond which Julian Sanchez was placed. Across the middle 
of the plain run a marshy rivulet, cutting the main road and 
only passable by a little bridge near a house called the Venta 
de Pozo; and half way between this, stream and Cellada there 
was a broad ditch with a second bridge in front of a small 
village. Cotton retired over the marshy rivulet, leaving 
Anson’s horsemen and Halket’s infantry as a rear-guard 
beyond the ditch; and Anson, to cover his own passage of 
that obstacle, left the eleventh dragoons and the guns at 
Cellada Camino, which was situated on a gentle eminence. 


COMBAT OP VENTA DE POZO. 

"When the French approached Cellada, major Money of the 
elev'enth, galloping from the left of the village at the head of 
two squadrons overturned their leading horsemen, and the 
artillery plied them briskly with shot; but the main body 
advancing at a trot along the road outflanked the British, 
compelling Money to fall back while the guns retired over the 
bridge of Venta de Pozo. Meantime the French general 
Curio, ascending the hiU on his right with a brigade of 
hussars followed by Boyer’s dragoons, put Marquinez’ partida 
to flight. A deep ravine run along the foot of these hUh, 
it could, only be passed at certain places, and towards- the first 
of them the partidas galloped at the -moment when the lead-' 
ing French, squadrons on the plain were forming in front of 
Cellada to attack, the eleventh regiment. The latter charged 
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r.nd drove the first line upon the second^ but then both lines 
coining fonvnrd together the eleventh were pushed preci- 
pitately over the ditch in confusion, yet vith smnll loss, being 
covered by the fire of Hnlkct’s Gcnnnns who were in the 
village behind the bridge. The ditcli was now turned by 
Curto's cavalry on the hills and Anson fell bach, designing to 
cross the bridge of Ycnta dc Pozo; but then Marquinez’ par- 
tida came pouring from the hills in flight pursued by the 
French hussars, who mixed with the fugitivc.s and the whole 
m.a=s dashed on the flank of the sixteenth dragoons then 
covering Anson’s movements ; and at the same moment the 
enemy’s squadrons, who had mc.anwhilc crossed the ditch, 
charged. The partida chief w.as wounded, colonel Polly and 
another officer were taken with thirty of the eleventh, and 
the regiment was driven in disorder on the rcscn’cs. While 
the French were reforming after this charge’ Ansou got over 
the riimlct and drew up beyond it on the left of the rood, 
which was defended by Halkct’s infantry* and the guns, which 
being supported by the German hca'ry cavalrj* presented an 
imposing mass. 

Ilitherto the action had been sustained by Claiusors cavalrj’, 
but now Cafiarclli's horsemen, namclj’, the lancers of Perg 
the fifteenth dr.agoons and some squadrons of ‘ gms-d'arm<f' 
all frc.sh men, came down in line to the rimlet, finding it im- 
p.a.‘:«ablc, with a quick and daring decision thoj’ wheeled to their 
right and de.spitc of the heavy pounding of the artillciy 
trotteil over the bridge and fonned lino in opposition to the 
German dragoons. Their position was dangerous, but they 
were full of mettle and though the Germans, who had let too 
many conic over, charged with n rough shock and broke tbo 
ri'dit, the French left had the ndvnnlnge r.iid tlie othern 
rallied; then l>cgan a close and furious sword eontr>t, yet 
the fought ro fiercely that the Germans, jrmtigrc 

their size and courage, lost ground and finally gave way in 
disorder. The French followed on the spur witli .-<111111 and 
fitger cric 5 , and An.'on’s brigade, oufflnnbcd and tbrtTitened 
<;n l>oth sides, fell back nPu, hut not happily, f-T Itner's 
dr.igoons liavlng continued their march by the bills to the 
viHage of I’.alb.'icd bad there cru’^etl the ravine m-d row 
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came tliundering in on the left: then the British ranks were 
broken, the regiments got intermixed and" all "went to the ' 
rear in confusion : finally however the Germans extricated ‘ 
themselves and formed a fresh line to the left of the road 
upon which the others rallied. 

The gens-d’armes and lancers having suffered severely 
from the artillery and in the sword-fight now halted, hut 
Boyer’s dragoons, ten squadrons, again came to the charge, ' 
and though the German officers rode gallantly forward and 
their men followed a short way the enemy was too powerful 
and the swiftness of the English horses alone prevented a 
terrible catastrophe. Some favornnhle ground enabled the 
line to re-form once more, yet it was only to he again broken, ' 
and Wellington, who was present, placed Halket’s infantry 
and all the guns in a position to cover ihe disordered masses. 
These troops remained tranquil until the enemy came gallop- 
ing down, when the power of the mrisket was quickly made ' 
manifest; a tempest of bullets emptied the French saddles by 
scores, and their hitherto victorious horsemen, after three 
fruitless attempts to charge, each weaker than the other,- 
reined up and drew off to the hills. The British cavalry 
covered by the infantry then retreated to Quintana la Puente 
near the Pisuerga, aud the bivouacs of the enemy were esta- 
blished at Villadiego. The loss was considerable on both 
sides ; the French suffered most; but they took a colonel and 
seventy other prisoners, and before the fight captured a small 
commissariat store near Burgos. 

While the rear-guard was thus engaged, drunlcenness and 
insubordination the usual concomitants of an English retreat 
were exhibited at Torquemada, where the great •vvine-vaults 
were invaded and it is said twelve thousand men were at one 
time in a state of helpless inebriety. In this crisis the 
English general, who had now retreated some fifty miles, 
seeing the enemy so hot and menacing in pursuit resolved 
to check his course, because the means of transport being 
scanty and the weather bad, the convoys of sick and wounded 
were still on the wrong side of the Duero. Wherefore, 
having by a short march crossed the Carrion at its conflu- 
ence with the Pisuerga, he halted behind it, and was there for- 
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innately joined Ly a regiment of the gvmrd?, and hy detach- 
ments coming from Comila. Ilis position, extending from 
Tilla Jluricl to Duefias bclon- the meeting of the -n-nten;, 'nr.s 
Etrong, being along a range of bill.', lofty yet descending ndth 
an easy mveep to the Carrion avhich covered his left, while 
tlic Ksnerga scenred his right wing. A detachment was em- 
ployed to destroy the bridge of Bonos on the Bisuergn, a bat- 
talion of the royals was sent to aid the Spaniards in dcstmy- 
ing the bridges at Palcncia; and some houses and convent.s 
beyond the rivers furnished good posts, behind which the 
bridges of j\Iuriel and San Isidro on the Carrion and that of 
Dnefins on the Pbuerga could be broken. 

Souhnm excited by his success cannonaded the rcar-gimnl 
at Torquemada, p.o^sed the Pisuerga, directed Foy’s divi-5ion 
upon Palcncia, and sent Maucune with an advanced-guard 
against the bridges of Banos, Isidro, and ^[uricl; hut ho 
halted himself at Magoz; and if fame docs not lie, bccau.se the 
number of French dninkards at Torquemada wore even more 
numerous than tho.se of the British army. 


cojjn.vT o:r the cakeiox. 

/ 

Before the enemy appeared the hili.s were crowned by tlic 
allies, the bridges mined and that of San I.sidro protected by a 
convent fdlcd with troops. But in tlie divisional ammgcmrnto 
the advantage of a dty canal with high hanks and parallel to 
tl'.c river was not sufiicicntly considered, nor was the vilkigc of 
!Muricl occupied in MtHicicnl rtmigth. Toy soon renchid 
Palcncia, where, according to roine French writ'Ta, under 
pretence of a parley a treacherous iittempt was made to kill 
him; but In- drove the allies from the town f-n hn-tiiy tlr.t 
r.li the bridges v. ere r.bandon'sl imd.vmngrd, and the Freiirh 
r.vvnlry rro'-slng gathered up b.iggagc and pri^ouenc Tins 
untoward event rompcih’d 'Wellington to throw hack his hft, 
compo-cd nf the fiftii divi-ion ami Fpariir.nl'! at Muri'd, th’-ci 
ofhring two front-, oat- f.vcing PaUmia the (.tlar tin- Corra'-n. 
Me..nv.hlir M-'4U'unc, fr-t di-f^r-tng (!i< oth rtrmh'rts a*, a 
ford bttwi'.-n Fan Iddro and Merit I, r'.rnc a n’.mv:-, h‘)d-j 
of infantry and g*n;r up.Ti the Ltt»r {ds-e jud at a tala- 
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was fired to destroy tlie bridge. The explosion checked the 
Prenehj bnt suddenly a horseman darting out at full speed 
rode doum under a flight of bullets calling out that he was a 
deserter; he reached the edge .of the chasm, violently cheeked 
his foaming horse, held up his, hands, and exclaiming that he 
was a lost man with hurried accents asked if there was no 
ford. The good-natured soldiers pointed to one and the 
gallant fellow looked earnestly for a few moments as if to fix 
the exact point, but then wheeling his horse, kissed his hand 
in derision and bending over his saddle-bow dashed back to his 
OTO comrades amidst showers of shot and shouts of laughter 
on both sides. The next moment Maueune protected by a 
concentrated fire of guns passed the river at the ford thus 
discovered, and at the bridge by means of ladders ; he also 
made some prisoners in the village and lined the dry bed 
of the canal. 

But just then Wellington coming up turned some guns on 
the enemy, and desired general Oswald commanding the 5th 
dmsion to retake the village and canal. Oswald expressed 
a doubt if they could be held when retaken. Wellington 
whose retreat was endangered by the enemy’s presence was 
peremptorj^ ; he directed general Barnes with one brigade 
against tbe main body, and another under general Pringle to 
clear the canal. The first body was reinforced uith Spaniards 
and Brunswickers and a sharp fire of artillery and musketry 
ensued, but the cannon-shot from the other side of the i-iver 
plumped heavily into the resen'es, the Spaniards got into confu- 
sion and were falling back, when their fiery countryman, IVGguel 
Alava, with exhortation and example, for though wounded he 
would not retire, urged them forward to the fight. Finally the 
enemy was driven over the river, the village was re-occupied 
in force and the canal was strongly lined. Other troops 
had attempted vrithout success to seize the bridge of San 
Isidro; there the mine was exploded; but at the bridge of 
Bauos on the Pisuerga the mine failed, and the French cavalry 
galloping over made both the working and covering party 
prisoners. This sapped the strength of the position. Souham 
could assemble his army on the allies’ left by Palencia and 
force them to action with their back upon the Pisuerga, or he 
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could pass that river by his own left and forestall them on the 
Buero at Tudela. If Wellington passed the Pisuerga by the 
bridge of Duenas, Souham having the initial move might be 
first on the ground in front while Foy’s division came down 
on the rear. If by a rapid movement along the right bank of 
the Pisuerga he sought to gain the Duero by Cabezon, which 
was the next bridge on his rear, Souham, moving along the 
left bank of the former river, might fall upon him in march 
and while hampered between the Duero the Pisuerga and the 
EsqueviUa : and once cut off from the Duero he must have 
retired through Valladolid and Simancas to Tordesillas or 
Toro, giving up his communications with Hill. In this 
critical state of affairs, keeping good watch upon the left of the 
Pisuerga, and knowing the ground there was rugged the roads 
narrow and bad, while on the right bank they were good and 
wide, he sent his baggage in the night to Valladolid, and with- 
drawing the troops before daybreak on the 26th made a 
clean march of sixteen miles to Cabezon, passed to the left of 
the Pisuerga and barricaded and mined the bridge. Then 
sending a detachment to hold the bridge of Tudela on the 
Duero behind him, he caused the seventh division imder lord 
Dalhousie to secure the bridges of Valladolid, »Simancas, and 
Tordesillas. The Duero was in full water, and being thus 
assured of a retreat he again halted, partly because the ground 
was favourable, partly to give the commissaiy- general Kennedy 
time for indispensable arrangements. 

This functionary bad gone to England sick in the latter 
end of 1811 and returned to the army only the day before 
the siege of Burgos was raised. On his way from Lisbon he 
found the inexperience of the gentleman acting during his 
absence had caused serious mischief The magazines estab- 
lished between Lisbon and Badajos and from thence by 
Almaraz to the valley of the Tagus, for the supply of the 
army in Madrid, had not been removed when the retreat 
commenced, and Soult would have found them full if his 
march had been made rapidly on that side : on the other hand 
the magazines on the line of operations between Lisbon and 
Salamanca were nearly empty. He had therefore to remove 
the magazines south of the Tagus and bring up stores upon 
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the Hue of the present retreat, . His dispositions irere not 
completed when AVellington desired him to remove the sick 
and wounded and everj' other incumbrance from Salamanca, 
promising to hold his position until the operation was effected. 
The means were indeed sufficient, hut the negligence of 
many medical and escorting officers conducting the convoys 
of sick to the rear, and the consequent had conduct of 
the soldiers, for where the officers are careless the soldiers will 
be Hcentious, produced the worst effects. Outrages were 
perpetrated on the inhabitants along the whole line of march, 
terror ..was everyu’here predominant, the ill-used drivers and 
muleteers deserted, some with some without their cattle, 
and Kennedy’s operation was disastrous. The commissariat 
lost nearly all the animals and carriages employed, the vil- 
lages were adandoned, and the under commissaries were 
bewildered or paralysed by the terrible disorder thus spread 
along the line. 

Souham repaired the bridges and resumed pursuit the 26th 
by the right of the Ksuerga, deterred probably from taking 
the left bank by the rugged nature of the ground and the king’s 
orders not to risk a serious action. Early on the 27th he 
was in front of Cabezon, but contented himself with a cannonade 
and display of his force. The first cost the allies colonel 
Kobe, of, the artillery, a practised officer and a worthy man; 
the second enabled the English general, for the first time, to 
count the numbers he had to contend with and to discover that 
he could hold neither the Pisuerganor the Duero permanently. 
However, his object being to gain time, he still held his position, 
and when the French, leaving a division in front of Cabezon 
extended their right by Cigales and TalladoHd to Simancas, he 
caused the bridges at the two latter places to be destroyed 
in succession., Ha^ipy that he had not fought in front of 
Burgos with so powerful an army he now resolved to go 
.behind the. Duero and. finally over the Tormes; but as Hill 
. .would . then be exposed to . a flank attack and the more 
. certainly if ill-fortune befell the troops on the Duero, he 
ordered, him to retreat, giving, a discretion - as to the line but 
, .desiring him if possible to .come by the Guadarama passes; 
for he designed to . unite on the Adaja river, and from that 
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-central position, if occasion offered, to keep Souliam in ckeck 
ivith a part of kis army and rritk the remainder fall npon 
Soult. 

On the 28th Souham, always intent to dislodge the allies 
from their position by turning their left, endeavoured to force 
the bridges at Valladolid and Simancas on the Pisuerga, and 
that of Tordesillas on the Duero. The first was defended by 
lord Dalhousie, but colonel Halket finding the French 
strong and eager at the second destroyed it, and detached 
the regiment of Brunswick Oels to ruin that of Tordesillas, 
which was done and a tower behind the ruins occupied. The 
remainder of the Brunswickers entered a pine wood some 
•distance off, and when the French arrived, sixty officeis 
and -sub-officers headed by captain Guingret, a daring man, 
formed a small raft to hold their arms and clothes and 
plunged into the water, holding their swords -with their 
teeth, swimming and pushing their raft before them. Under 
protection of a cannonade they crossed this great river, 
though it was in full and strong water and the weather 
very cold, and ha-ving reached the other side naked ns 
they were stormed the tower: the Brunswick regiment then 
abandoned the wood and the gallant Frenchmen remained 
masters of the bridge. 

Wlien Wellington heard of the attack at Simancas, and had 
seen the whole French army in march by its right along the 
hills beyond the Pisuerga the evening of the 28th, he destroyed 
the bridges at Valladolid and Cabejon and crossed the Duero 
at Tudela and Puente de Duero on the 29th. But scarcely 
had he effected this operation when intelligence of Guingret’s 
splendid action at Tordesillas reached him, and with the 
decision of a great captain he instantly marched by his left 
until he reached the heights between Eueda and Tordesillas; 
there on the 30th he fronted the enemy, forbidding further 
progress; for though the bridge had been already repaired 
by the French, Souham’s main body had not arrived, and 
Wellington’s menacing position was too significant to be 
misunderstood. The bridges of Toro and Zamora were now 
destroyed by detachments, and though the French commenced 
repairing the former the junction -with Hill’s army was 
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insured. The English general, thinldng the bridge of Toro 
could not he restored for several days, even hoped to maintain 
the line of the Duero permanently, expecting that Hill, of 
■whose operations it is now time to speak, would he on the 
Adaja hy the 3rd of Novemher. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FEEXCn PASSAGE OF THE TAGUS. — ^EETRHVT FBOM 3IADRID. 


Joseph designed to unite great part of Suclict’s forces to his 
onu, and Soult, probablj’ influenced by a false report that 
Ballesteros bad actually reached La Mancha, urged this 
measure. Suchet resisted. He said Yalencia must be ■n'ell 
defended against the increasing power of the Anglo-Sicilian 
and (Spanish armies at Alicant, because until the French army 
could open a new line of communication with Zaragoza 
Yalencia would be the only base. Joseph then resolved to 
incorporate part of (Soult’s army m'th his own and give the 
command to Drouet, who was to move by the road of Cuenca 
and Tarancon towards the Tagus. This arrangement dic- 
tated by a desire to advance Drouet’s authority was displeas- 
ing to (Soult; he urged that his army, so constituted physi- 
cally and morallj' as to be the best in the Peninsula, owed 
its excellence to its peculiar organization and it would he 
dangerous to break that up. Hor was there good reason for 
the change; for if Joseph only wished to be strong on the 
Cuenca road, bis omi army could be reinforced with one or 
two dmsions, and the whole unite again on the Tagus with- 
out injury to the army of the south. Better he said to 
incorporate the king’s army irith bis and march altogether 
by the road of (San Clemente, leaving a few troops on the 
Cuenca road, who might be reinforced by (Suchet. But if the 
king’s desire was to march in person with a large bodj' he 
could do so with greater dignity by joining the army of the 
south on the main line of operations. Jo.seph’s replj- was a 
peremptoiy order to obey or retire to France, and Drouet 
inarched to Cuenca. 
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Soulfc liad thirty-five thousand infantry, six thousand excellent 
cavalry and seventy-two guns, malting ■svith the j^iperiai 
artillerymen a total of forty-six thousand veteran Muster rolls, 
combatants. The king’s army including the 
guards was twelve thousand, two thousand being cavalry 
•with twelve guns. Thus fifty-eight thousand 
fighting men and eighty-four pieces of artillery respondence, 
were in motion to drive Hill from the Tagus. 

Joseph designed to pass that river and operate against Wel- 
lington’s rear if he should continue the siege of Burgos; hut 
if he concentrated on the Tagus, Souham was to , 
menace his rear by Aranda de Duero and the Papers. 
Somosierra; sending detachments towards Guada- bureau do 
laxara, . to be met by other detachments coming Ja Guerre, 
from the king through Sacedon. Finally if Wei- 
lington, as indeed happened, should abandon both Burgos 
and Madrid the united French forces were to drive him into 
Portugal. 

The march of Soult’s sick convo 3 'S to Valencia, and other 
difiiculties, retarded the movement and the king became 
uneasy for his supplies ; because the people of La Mancha, 
still ' remembering Montbrun’s devastations, were again flying 
■with their beasts and grain, and from frequent repetition 
were become exceedinglj' expert in evading the researches of 
the foragers. Such however is the great advantage of disci- 
pline and order, that while La Mancha was thus desolate 
from fear, confidence and tranquillity reigned in Valencia. 
Joseph marched on the 18th upon Cuenca, where he found 
Drouet with a di-vision of Soult’s infantry and some cavalry. 
He. then proceeded by Tarancon, the only artillerj* road on 
that side leading to the Tagus, while Soult moved by San 
Clemente upon Ocana and Aranjuez. Hill immediately sent 
that notice to Wellington which caused the retreat from 
Burgos, and concentrated his o-^vn forces on the Tagus; his 
right was at Toledo his left at Fuente Dueuas; and there 
were Spanish and Portuguese troops in the valley of the 
Tagus as far as Talavera. The Tagus was however fordable 
from its junction with the Jarama near Aranjuez upwards; 
and this line could not easily be supported, as the troops 
VOL. IV. B B 
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Ti'ould Lave been too distant irom tbe point of action if the 
French operated against Toledo. Hill therefore drew his left 
behind tlie Tajuna^ -vyhich is a branch of the Jarama running 
nearlj parallel to the Tagus; his right occupied strong ground 
from Anover to Toledo, he destroyed the bridges at Aranjuez, 
and securing that belon- the confluence of the Jarama and 
HenareSj called the Puente Larga, threir one of boats over 
the former river a little above Bayona. The light division 
and Elio’s troops, on the exteeme left, then maiched upon 
Arganda, Skerrett’s brigade arrived from Cadiz, and including 
the Spanish regulars forty thousand men were in line, while 
a multitude of partidas hovered about. The lateral commu- 
nications were eas}', the scouts, passing over the bridge of 
Toledo, covered all the country beyond the Tagus, and the 
bridges at each end of the line furnished means to sail)' upon 
the flanks of a force attacking tbe front : it required stn'eral 
marches to force the right, and on the left the Jarama with 
its marshy banks and manj' confluents ofiered positions for 
interposing between the enemy and Sladrid. 

Drouet passed the Tagus the 29th at the abandoned fords 
of Fuente Dueuas and Yilla Maurique; the king went with 
his guards to Zarza de la Cruz; and Soult, whose dirisions 
w'cre coming fast up to Ocaua, restored the bridge of Aran- 
juez, and passed with his advanced guard. On the 30th he 
attacked Cole at the Puente Larga ; the mines failed and the 
French attempted to carry the bridge with the baronet but 
were vigorously repulsed by the forty-seventh under Skerrett; 
after a heavj' cannonade and a sharp musketr}* which cost 
the allies sixty men the attempt was relinquished. Had the 
soulf- Cor Fuente Larga been forced the fourth dirision 
re?pondence which was at ASover would have been cut off 

yjthfhe from 3Iadrid; but the weather being thick and 

rainy Soult could not discover what supjjorting 
force was on the high land of Valdemoro behind the bridge, 
and was afraid to push forward too fast. Discontented with 
this caution Joseph designed to operate by Toledo, but 
during the night the Puente Laiga was abandoned, and Soult, 
still in doubt of Hill’s real object, advised Joscjdi to unite the 
army of the centre at Arganda and Chinchou, thrmring 
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bridges for retreat at Villa Maurique and Fuente Dueuas as a 
precaution in case a battle should take place. Hill’s move- 
inent uras boweyer a decided retreat^ -vyhicli ■would have 
commenced twenty-four hours sooner but for the failure of the 
mines and the combat at the Puente Larga, for the order to 
retreat had .reached him when Soult first appeared on the 
Tagus ; and the affair was so sudden, that the light dmsion 
which had just come from Alcala to Arganda to close the 
left, was compelled to return again -without halting in the 
night, a march of forty miles. 

Hill had a discretionary power to retire by the valley of 
the Tagus or the Guadarama; a position in the former taken 
on the flank of the enemy would have prevented the king 
from passing the Guadarama and at the same time have 
covered Lisbon; a retreat by the Guadarama exposed Lisbon; 
but thinking the valley of the Tagus in that advanced season 
would not support the French army, and knowing "Welling- 
ton to be pressed by superior forces, he chose the Guadarama. 
"Wherefore, burning his pontoons and causing La China and 
the stores remaining there to be blowed up in the night of 
the 30th, he retreated by different roads and united his army 
the 31st near Majadahonda. This movement uncovered the 
magazines, so negligently left along the line of communi- 
cation to Badajos; the enemy could have sent men to seize 
them ; nor were the removal and destruction of the stores in 
Madrid effected ■without disorders of a singular .nature. The 
municipality demanded all the pro-rision remaining there, as 
if for the enemy, and ■when refused excited a mob to attack 
the magazines ; firing even took place and the fourth division 
was called in to restore order. Some wheat being finally ^ven 
to the poorest of the people Madrid was abandoned, and 
it was affecting to see the earnest and true friendship of the 
population. Men women and children, croAvding around the 
troops bewailed their departure, and moving with them in 
one vast mass for more than two miles left their houses empty 
■when the French cavalry scouts were at the gates on the 
other side. This emotion was distinct from political feeling, 
because there was a very strong French party in Madrid, and 
among the c.auses of wailing, the return of the plundering and 
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crnel parfidas uncliecked by tbe presence of the Britisb was 
very loudly proclaimed. The lladrileSos have been stigma- 
tized as a savage and faithless people, the British arm;,* found 
them patient, gentle, generous and loyal Xor is this fact to 
be disputed because of the riot which occurred in the destruc- 
tion of the magazines ; for the provisions had been obtained 
by requisition from the conntiy around iladrid, under an 
agreement with the Spanish government to pay at the end of 
the war; and it was natural for the people, excited as they 
were by the authorities, to endeavour to get their own 
flour back rather than have it destroyed when they were 
starving. 

Vrith the Anglo-Portuguese troops marched Penne Yille- 
raur, llorillo and Carlos d’Espana; and it was TVellington's 
wish that Elio, Easseeour and Tilla Campa should throw 
themselves into the valley of the Tagus, cross the bridge 
of Arzobispo and join Ballesteros's army under Tirues. A 
great body of men, including the Portuguese regiments left 
by Hill in Estremadura, would thus liave been placed on the 
nank oi any French army marching upon Lisbon ; and if the 
enemy 'neglected this hue the Spaniards could operate against 
iSIadrid-- or against Snehet at pleasure. Elio however, being 
lent off from Hill by the French advance, remained at tbe 
Abridge of Aunion near Sacedou and was there joined by Tilla 
Campa and the Empecinado. Sonlt meanwhile brought up 
his army as quickly as possible to Valdemoro, and his infor- 
mation as to HiUs real force was becoming more distinct ; but 
there was also a ruraourthatTrellington was close at hand with 
three British divisions, and the French marshal's movements 
were consequently cautions, lest he should find himself suddc-nly 
engaged in battle before his whole force was collected; for his 
rear still at Ocaiia and the army of the centre had not 
vet pas=ed the Tajuiia, This disposition of his troops was 
probably intentional to prevent the king from fighting ; for 
.Soult did not think this a fitting time to fight a battle unle=^3 
npon great advantage. In the digointed state of their affairs 
a defeat would have been more injurious to the French than 
a vir^orj* would have been beneficial ; the former wonid have 
lost Spain, the latter would not have gained Portugal. 
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On tlie Isb of Novemberj the bulk of the army being assem- 
bled at Getafe, Soult sent scouting parties in all 
... p 1 /. 1 n- 1 . November, 

directions to feel for the allies and to ascertain 

the direction of their march; the next day the army of the 
centre- joined him not far from Madrid, but Hill was then in 
full retreat for the Guadarama, covered by a powerful rear- 
guard under Cole. Soult pursued on the 3rd, and the king 
entering Madrid placed a garrison in the Eetiro for the pro- 
tection of his court and of the Spanish families attached to his 
cause : hitherto moving in one great convoy they had im- 
peded all the movements of the army of the centre, but being 
now disposed of Joseph rejoined Soult at the Guadarama Avith 
his guards, which always moved as a separate body. He had 
left Palombini beyond the Tagus near Tarancon to scour the 
roads on the side of Cuenca, but some dragoons sent towards 
Huete were surprised by the partidas and lost forty men, 
whereupon Palombini rejoined the army. 

Hill was moving upon Arevalo, when fresh orders founded 
on new combinations changed the direction of his march. 
Souham had repaired the bridge of Toro the 4th, several days 
sooner than was expected, and thus Wellington, while Avatch- 
ing to join Hill on the Adaja, was again baffled ; that move- 
ment could not then be made lest Soubam should from 
Toro and Tordesillas folloAV the rear. Nor, if Hill came up, 
could Souham be attacked for AA'ant of means to pass the 
Duero, and Soult would then reach the Tormes. In fine, the 
allies’ central position being no longer available, general Hill 
was ordered to gain Alba de Tormes at once by the way of 
Pontiveros, and on the 6th Wellington also fell back to San 
Christoval in front of Salamanca. 

Joseph, thinking to prevent the junction of the allies, had 
gained Arevalo by the Sego-via road the 5th, Souham’s scouts 
Avere met AAdtli at Medina del Campo the 8th, and for the first 
time since he had quitted Valencia the king obtained ncAvs of the 
army of Portugal. One hundred thousand combatants, twelve 
thousand being cavalry Avith a hundred and thirty pieces of 
artillery, were thus assembled on those plains over' Avhich, 
three months before Marmont had marched A\dth so much 
confidence to his oAvh destruction. Soult, then expelled from 
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Andalusia by Marmont’s defeat, was now, after bavdng made 
half the circuit of the Peninsula, come to drive into Portugal 
that very army whose victoiy had driven him from the south; 
and as Wellington had foreseen and foretold, the recovery of 
Andalusia, politically important and useful as it was, proved 
injurious to himself ; it had concentrated a mighty power to 
escape from which both skill and fortune were necessary; 
and the Spanish armies, let loose by this union of all the 
French troops, kept aloof, or coming to aid were found a 
burthen. 

On the 7tli Hill passed the Tonnes at Alba and mined the 
bridge, the light division and Long’s cavalry remaining on the 
right bank during the night. Wellington held San Christoval, 

Joseph's Cor- period, was doubt- 

Tcspondence, ful if Ballesteros’s troops had or had not joined the 
allied army at Avila. Wellington also was uncer- 
tain of the king's numbers, but designed to maintain the 
Tormes permanently and give his troops repose. He had 
retreated two hundred miles, and Hill had retii’cd the same 
distance besides his march from Estremadura. Skerrett had 
come from Cadiz, and all required rest, for the soldiers, 
especially those who besieged Burgos, had been in the field 
•with scarcely an interval of repose since Januaiy ; the infantry 
were barefooted, their equipments spoiled, the cavaliy weak, 
the horses out of condition, the discipline of all failing. The 
excesses committed on the Burgos line have been shown, and 
during the first day’s march from the Tagus, five hundred 
of the rear-gnard under Cole, chiefly of one regiment, finding 
the inhabitants had fled according to custom whichever side 
was approaching, broke open the houses plundered and got 
drunk : a multitude were left in the' cellars of Valdemoro and 
two hundred and fifty fefl into the hands of the enemy. The 
rest of the retreat being unmolested was made 'tvith more 
regularity, but the excesses still committed furnished glaring 
e'vidcnce that the moral conduct of a general cannot be fairly 
judged by following in the wake of a retreating army. There 
was no want of pro-risions, no hardships to c.xaspcratc the 
men, and yet the author of this history counted on the first 
day’s march from Madrid seventeen bodies of murdered 
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peasants; by wliom killed, or for wbat, wlietlier by Euglisb 
>or Germans, by Spaniards or Portuguese, in dispute, in rob- 
bery or in wanton villany was unknown; but tbeir bodies 
were in the ditches, and a shallow observer might thence have 
drawn foul and false conclusions against the English general 
and nation. 

Another notable thing was the discontent of the veteran 
troops with the staff officers. The assembling of the sick men 
at the place and time prescribed to form the convoys was 
punctually attended to by the regimental officers, — not so by 
the others, nor by the commissaries who had charge to provide 
the means of transport, — Whence delay and great suffering to 
the sick, and the wearing out of healthy men’s strength by 
waiting with their knapsacks on for the negligent. When 
the light division was left on the right bank of the Tormes to 
cover the passage at Alba, a prudent order that ail baggage or 
•other impediments should pass rapidly over the narrow bridge 
at that place 'without halting on tlie enemy’s side, was, by 
those charged with the execution, so rigorously interpreted as 
to deprive the troops of their ration bullocks and flour mules 
nt the very moment of distribution; and the tired soldiers, 
thus absurdly denied food, had the farther mortification to see 
a string of commissariat carts deliberately passing their post 
many hours afterwards. All regimental officers know that 
discontent thus created is most hurtful to discipline, and it is 
in these particulars the value of a good and experienced staff 
is found. 

"Wellington’s position extended from Chrlstoval to Aldea 
Lengua on the right bank of the Tormes, and on the left of 
that river to the bridge of Alba, where the castle v.'hich rvas 
■on the right bank was garrisoned by Howard’s brigade of the 
second division. Hamilton’s Portuguese were on the left 
■bank as a reserve for Howard; the remainder of the second 
division watched the fords of Huerta and Enciua, and behind 
them the third and fourth divisions occupied the heights of 
Galvariza de Ariba. The light division and the Spanish in- 
fantry entered Salamanca, the cavalry were disposed beyond 
the Tormes, covering all the front. The heights of Chrlstova 
were strong and compact, the position of the Arapiles on the 
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other side of the Tonnes glorious as well as strong ; and the 
bridge of Salamanca and the fords furnished the power of 
concentrating on either side of that river by a shorter line 
than the enemy could move upon. 

However, while desirous to fight the English general looked 
also to retreat ; he sending his sick to the rear, brought up 
small magazines from Rodrigo to intermediate points, caused 
the surplus ammunition at Salamanca to be destroyed by 
small explosions, and delivered large stores of clothing arms 
and equipments to the Spaniards, who were thus completely 
furnished; but in an hour after they were selling their accou- 
trement under his own -windows! Salamanca presented 
indeed an extraordinary scene, and the Spaniards, civil and 
militaiy, evinced hatred of the British. Daily did they 
attempt or perpetrate murder, and one act of peculiar atrocity 
merits notice. A horse led by an English soldier being 
frightened backed against a Spanish officer commanding at a 
gate, he caused'the soldier to be dragged into his guard-house 
and there bayoneted him in cold blood ; and no redress could 
be had for this or other crimes, save by counter-violence 
which was not long withheld. A Spanish officer while wan- 
tonly stabbing at a rifleman was shot dead by the latter; and 
a British volunteer slew a Spanish officer at the head of his 
own regiment in a sword-fight, the troops of both nations 
looking on. 

The civil authorities, not less savage, were more insolent 
than the military, treating every English person with an into- 
lerable arrogance. Even the prince of Orange was like to 
have lost his life ; for upon remonstrating about quarters with 
the sitting junta, they ordered one of their .guards to kill him; 
and he would have been killed had not lieutenant Steele of 
the forty-third, a bold athletic person, felled the man before 
he could stab; yet both the prince and his defender were 
forced to fly from the soldier’s comrades. The exasperation 
caused by these things was leading to serious mischief when 
the enemy’s movements gave another direction to the soldiers 
passions. 

On the 9th Long’s cavalr}- had been driven in upon Alba, 
and next day Soult sent some skirmishers forward and opened 
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eighteen guns against that place. The castle, c^o^vning a 
hare rochy, knoll .hastily entrenched, scarcely gave shelter 
from this tempest, and for two- hours the garrison could only 
reply with musketry ; hut finally it was aided by four pieces 
from the left bank of the river, and the post was defended 
with such vigour the enemy dared not assault. During the 
night Hamilton reinforced the garrison, repaired the damaged 
walls and formed barricades, and in the morning after a short 
cannonade the enemj’ ndthdrcw. This combat cost the allies 
a hundred men. 

On the 11th the long re-organized the army, giving Soult 
command of the Avhole and remoring Souham to make way 
for Drouet. Caflarelli then returned to Burgos with his 
divisions and guns, and as Souham had left garrisons in 
Toro, Tordesillas, Zamora, and Valladolid, and the king one 
in the Eetiro, only ninety thousand combatants remained on 
the Tonnes 5 but twelve thousand were cavalry, nearly all were 
veteran troops, and they had one hundred and twenty pieces 
of artillery. Such a mighty power could not remain idling. 
The country was exhausted, the soldiers wanted bread, and 
Joseph, eager to fight for he was of a brave spirit and had 
something of his brother's greatness of soul, sought counsel 
how to deliver battle with most advantage. Jourdan with a 
martial fire uuquenched by age was for bringing affairs to a- 
crisis b 3 ' the boldest and shortest mode. He oh- , 

, , Ttr 1 - . . 1 •A^PPsndu'C 1C. 

served that Wellingtons position was composed 

of three parts, the right at Alba, the centre at Calvariza 

Ariba, the left separated by the Tormes from the centre at San 

Christoval. The whole distance was about fifteen miles, and 

the Tormes was fordable in many places above Salamanca > 

wherefore he proposed to assemble the French army iii the 

night, pass the river at daybreak, by the fords between Villa 

Gonzalo and Huerta, and make a concentrated attack upon 

Calvariza de Ariba, which would force on a decisive battle. 

Soult objected to attack Wellington in a position he was so 
well acquainted with, which he might have for- 
tified, and ivhere the army must fight its way official Cor- 
even from the fords to gain room for an order 
of battle. He proposed instead, to move by the 


rcspondcnce, 
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left to certain fords, three in numher, between Exdme and 
Galisancbo, some seven or eight miles above Alba de Tonnes; 
easy in themselves, thej^ were suited from the conformation of 
the banks for forcing a passage if it should be disputed, and 
by a slight circuit the troops in march could not be seen by 
the enemy. Passing there the French army would gain two 
marches upon the allies, be placed on their flank and rear, and 
could fight on ground chosen by its own generals instead of 
delivering battle on gi-onnd chosen by the enemy; or it 
could force on an action in a new position whence the allies 
could with difficulty retire in the event of disaster. 'Welling- 
ton must then fight to disadvantage, or retire hastilj^, sacri- 
ficing part of his army to .save the rest; and the effect, 
military and political, would be the same as if he was beaten 
by a front attack. , J ourdan replied, that this was prudent .and 
might be successful if Wellington accepted battle, but he 
could not thereby be forced to fight, which was the great 
object; he would have time to retreat before the French could 
reach the line of his communications "vvith Ciudad Fodrigo; 
and it was supposed by some of the generals he would retreat 
to Almeida at once by San Felices and Barba de Pucrco. 


Jfeither Soult nor Jourdan knew the position of the Arn- 
piles in detail, and the former, though he urged his 


liCftcr to the 
Wng. 3IS. 


own plan, offered to jneld if the king was so 
inclined. Jourdan’s proposition was supported 


by all the gener.als of the army of Portugal except Clauscl 


who le.aned to Soult’s opinion; but as that marshal com- 


manded two-thirds of the anny %vhile Jourdan had no osten- 
sible command the question was finally decided agreeably to 
Ills counsel. Nor is it easy to detennine which was right, 
for though Jourdan’s reasons were strong and the result was 
conformable to his views and contradictory of Soult’s, the 
failure was in the execution. Nevertheless it would seem 


that so great an army and so confident, for the French sol- 
diers eagerlj' demanded battle, should have grappled in the 
shortest way ; a rapid development of Jourdan’s plan would 
probably have cut off Hamilton’s Portuguese and the bri- 
gade in the castle of Alba from Calvariza Ariba. On the 
other hand, Wellington desired a battle on cither side of the 
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Tormes. His liope ■v\'as indeed to prevent the passage of 
that river until the rains rendered it unfordahle, and thus 
force the French to retire from want of provisions, or to en- 
gage him on the position of Christoval ; yet he also courted 
a fight on the Arapiles, those rocky monuments of liis for- 
mer victorj*. He had sixty-eight thousand com • 
hatants, fifty-two thousand of which, including Liverpool, 
fom- thousand British cavahy, were Anglo-Por- 
tuguese, and he had nearly seventy guns. This force was 
so disposed, that besides Hamilton’s Portuguese, three divi- 
sions guarded the fords which were also defended hy entrench- 
ments, and the whole annymight have been united in good time 
upon the ridges of Calvariza Ariha and the two Arapiles, 
where the superiority of fifteen thousand men would not 
have availed the French much. A defeat would only have 
sent the British to Portugal, a victory would have taken 
them once more to Madrid. To draw in Hamilton’s Portu- 
guese and the troops from the Alba in time would have been' 
the vital point ; hut as the French, if they did not surprise the 
allies, must have fought up from the river this danger might 
have iiroved less than it seemed. In fine the general w'as 
"Wellington and he knew his ground. 

FKEXCH PASSAGE OF THE TORHES. RETREAT TO CrUDAD 

RODRIGO. 

Soult’s plan being adopted, the army of Portugal was 
directed to make frequent demonstrations against Christoval, 
Aldea Lengua, and the fords between Huerta and Alba ; the 
road over the hills to the Galisancho fords was repaired, and 
two trestle-bridges were constructed for the jiassage of the 
artillery. The united armies of the south and centre were to 
pass at Galisancho, and if the allies withdrew from Alba de 
Tormes, Drouet was to pass there hy the bridge and hy the 
fords, and assail their rear; hut if they maintained Alba he 
was to follow Soult’s movement. 

At daybreak on the 14th the bridges were thrown, the 
cavalry and infantry passed by the fords, the allies’ outposts 
were driven hack and Soult took a position at Mozarhes, 
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having the road from Alba to Tamamcs under his left flank. 
'Wellington remained too confidently in Salamanca, and when 
the first report said the enemy were over the Tormes made 
the caustic obseiration, that he would not recommend it to 
some of them. Soon however other reports convinced him 
of his mistake, he galloped to the Arapiles and having ascer- 
tained the direction of Soult’s march drew off the second 
division, the cavalry, and some guns to attack the head of the 
French column. The fourth division and Hamilton’s Portu- 
guese remained at Alba to protect this movement; the third 
division secured the Arapiles rocks until the troops from San 
Cliristoval should arrive, — and he was still so confident to 
drive the French back over the Tormes, that the bulk of the 
troops did not quit San Christoval that day. But when he 
reached Mosarbes the French were already too strong to he 
seriously meddled with; and when under cover of a can- 
nonade he examined their position, extending fromMozarbes to 
the heights of Huestra Senora de TJtiero, he found it so good 
there was no remedy; wherefore drawing off the troops from 
Alba and destrojdng the bridge, he left three hundred 
Spaniards in the castle with orders if the army retired the 
next day, to abandon the place and save themselves as they 
best could. 

During the night and following morning the allied army 
was united in the position of the Arapiles, and it was still 
hoped the French would give battle there; but the first diri- 
sion was placed at Aldea Tejada on the J unguen stream, to 
secure that passage in case of retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Drouet finding the bridge of Alba broken and the castle occu- 
pied had meantime crossed at Galisancho and taken post on 
the ridge of Senora de Utiera ; and Soult, who had commenced 
fortifying Mozarbes, extended his left at the same time to the 
height of Senora de la Buena near the Rodrigo road; yet slowly, 
for the ground was heavy and the many sources of the Jun- 
guen and Valmusa being filled by rain impeded his march. 
This evolution was nearly the same as that practised by Jlar- 
mont, but it was on a wider circlf^ by a second range of 
heights enclosing as it were those by which the duke of 
Ra^sa moved and beyond the reach of such a sudden attack 
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find catastrophe.. The result iu'each case was reniarkahle. 
Marmont closing with a short quick turn^ a falcon striking at 
an eagle, received .a buffet, that broke his pinions and spoiled 
■his flight. Soult, a wary kite, sailing slowly and with a wide 
wheel to seize a helpless prey lost it altogether. 

About two o’clock Wellington, too weak to attack and 
.seeing the French cavalry pointing to the Ciudad Eodrigo 
road, thought the king wished to establish a fortified head of 
cantonments at Mozarbes, and then operate against the allies’ 
communication with Rodrigo; wherefore suddenly casting his 
army into three columns he crossed the Junguen, and then 
covering . his left flank with his cavahy and guns, defiled in 
order of battle before the enemy at little more than cannon- 
shot. , With a wonderful boldness and facility, and good for- 
tune also, for there was a thiek fog and a heavy rain which 
rendered the bye-ways and fields by which the enemy moved 
nearly impassable while the allies had the use of the high 
roads, he carried his whole army in one mass quite round the 
French left : thus he gained the Valmusa river and halted at 
night in rear of those who had been threatening him in front 
a few hours .before. This exploit, foretold by Jourdan, was 
.certainly surprising, but it was not creditable to the general- 
ship on either side; for first it may be asked why the English 
commander, having somewhat carelessly suffered Soult to pass 
the Tormes and turn his position, waited so long on the Ara^ 
piles as to render this dangerous movement necessary, — a 
movement which bad roads, bad weather, and want of vigour 
on the other side rendered possible and no more. 

It has been said the drawback to Soult’s genius is want of 
promptness in seizing the decisive moment. It is a great 
thing to fight a great battle, and against such a general as 
Wellington and such troops as the British, a man may well 
be excused if he thinks twice ere he puts his life and fame, 
.and the lives and fame of thousands of his countrymen, the 
weal, or woe of nations, upon the hazard of an event which 
.may be decided by the existence of a ditch five feet wide, or 
the single blunder of a single fool, or the confusion of a coward, 

. or .bj' any other circumstance however trivial. It is no mean 
consideration, that the praise or the hatred of nations, univer , 
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sal gloiy, or unirersalj perhaps eternal contempt waits on an 
action the object of which nmy be more safely gained by other 
means, for in war there is infinite variety. And here Soult 
certainly vacillated after passing the Tormcs, purposely per- 
haps to avoid an action ; holding it unwise in the disjointed 
state of French . affairs and when without any fixed base or 
resen-es in case of defeat to fight a decisive battle. Nor is 
this prudence blameable, for though he who would be great in 
war must be daring, to set all upon one throw belongs only to 
an irresponsible chief, not to a lieutenant whose task is but a 
portion of the general plan; neither is it wise in monarch or 
general to fight when all may be lost by defeat, unless all may 
be won by victor}'. The king, more unfettered than Soult, 
desired a battle, and with an army so good and numerous the 
latter’s prudence seems misplaced ; he should have grappled 
with his enemy, for once engiiged at any point the allies could 
not have retreated, and there were ninety thousand good men 
to fight less than seventy thousand. 

On the 1 Gth the allies retired by the three roads which lead 
across the Matilla stream through Tamames, San Munos, 
and Martin del Eio; the light dhision and the cavalrj* closed 
the rear, and the countiy' was a forest penetrable in all direc- 
tions. The troops bivouacked in the evening behind the 
Matilla stream and the march was only twelve miles, yet tho 
srtagglers were numerous; for the soldiers meeting with vast 
herds of swine quitted their colours by hundreds to shoot 
them, and such a rolling musketiy echoed through the forest 
it was thought the French were attacking. It was n vain 
the staff’ officers endeavoured to stop this disgraceful practice, 
which had indeed commenced the evening before; in vain tiiat 
two offenders were hanged, the hungry soldiers still broke 
from the columns, the property of wiiolc districts was mvept 
away in a few hours, and the army was in some degree placed 
at the mere}' of the enemy. The latter however were con- 
tented to glean the stragglers, of whom they captured two 
thousand; they did not press the rear until near Srnfilla, where 
their lancers fell on but were cheeked by the light comp.anic.s 
of the twenty-eighth, and afterwards charged by the fourteenth 
dragoons. 

O 
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On the 17th a different yet a not less curious scene occurred. 
During the night the cavaby in front of the light division 
had, for some unlinown reason, filed off by the flanks to the 
rear -svithout giving any intimation to the infantry, -who, trust- 
ing to the horsemen, had throum out their piquets at a very 
short distance in front. At daybreak the soldiers vrere put- 
ting on their accoutrements when some strange horsemen being 
seen in the rear of the bivouac were mistaken for Spaniards ; 
hut veiy soon their cautious movements and vivacity of ges- 
tures, showed them to be French; the troops then run to arms, 
and in good time, for five hundred yards in front the wood 
opened on to a large plain where, in place of the British 
cavalry, eight thousand French horsemen were discovered 
advancing in one solid mass, yet carelessly and without sus- 
pecting the vicinitj’^ of the allies. The division was imme- 
diately formed in columns, a squadron of the fourteenth dra- 
goons and one of the German hussars came hastily up from 
the rear, Julian Sanchez’ cavalry appeared in small parties on 
the right flank, and every precaution was taken to, secure the 
retreat. This checked the enemy, but as the infantry fell 
back the French, though fearing to approach them in the 
wood, sent squadrons to the right and left, some of which rode 
on the flanks near enough to bandy wit in the Spanish tongue 
•with the English soldiers, who marched "without firing. Very 
soon however the signs of mischief appeared, the road was 
strewed ‘ir’ith baggage, the bat-men came running in for pro- 
tection, some "woimded, some •without arms, and all breathless 
as just escaped from a surprise. The thickness of the forest 
had enabled the French to pass along unperceived on the 
flanks of the line of march; and as opportunity offered they 
galloped from side to side sweeping away the baggage and 
sabring the conductors and guards; they even menaced one of 
the columns but were checked by the fire of the artillery. In 
one of these charges general Paget was carried off from the 
midst of his own men, and it might have been "Wellington's 
fortune, for he also was continually riding between the columns 
and without an escort. 

Soon however the main body passed the Huebra and took 
position, the right at Tamames, the left near Boadilla, the 
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centre at San Munoz, Buena Barba, and Gallego de Huebra. 
But when the light division arrived at the edge of the table- 
land which overhangs the fords at the last-named place, the 
French cavalry suddenly thickened and the sharp whistle of 
musket-bullets with the splintering of branches on the left 
showed that their infantry was also up. Soult in the hope of 
forestalling the allies at Tamames, had pushed his columns 
towards that place by a road leading from Salamanca through 
Vecinos; but finding Hill’s troops in his front he turned short 
to his right in hopes to cut off Wellington’s rear-guard, wliich 
led to the 

COMBAT OF TJEtE HUEBRA. 

Warned by the musketry the cavalry crossed the fords in 
time, and the light division should have followed without 
delay, because the forest ended on the edge of the table-land 
and the descent from thence to the river, eight hundred 
yards, was open and the fords of the Huebra deep. Instead 
of this an order was given to form squares, and the officers 
looked at each other in amazement; but at that moment 
Wellington fortunately appeared, and under his directions the 
battalions instantly glided off to the fords, leaving four com- 
panies of the forty-third and one of the riflemen to cover the 
passage. These companies, spreading as skirmisher.?, were 
assailed in front and both flanks with a fire shoning that a 
large force was before them; moreover a driving rain and 
mist prevented them from seeing their adversaric.?, and being 
pressed closer each moment thc)'^ gathered by degrees at tho 
edge of the wood, where they maintained their ground for a 
quarter of an hour; then seeing the dirision was beyond the 
river they swiftly cleared the open slope of the hill and 
passed the fords under a sharp nuiskctiy'. Only twenty-.?even 
.soldiers fell, for the tempest beating in the Frenchmen’s 
faces baffled their aim, and Boss’s gun? playing from tho low 
oTOund with grape checked the pursuit; but the deep bellow- 
ing of thirty pieces of heavy French artillery showed how 
critically timed was the passage. 

Steep and broken were the banks of the Huebra, and tho 
enemy spread his infantry to the right and loft along tho 
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the successes and long confirmed reputation of Wellington 
could not protect him from the TOnity and presumption 
of subordinate officers. The allusion fixes here. Knowing 
the direct road was impassable, he ordered the movement 
by another road longer and apparently more difficult; this 
seemed so extraordinary to some general officers, that, after 
consulting together, they deemed their commander unfit to 
conduct the army and led their troops by what appeared to 
them the fittest line of retreat! He had before daylight 
placed himself at an important point on his own road, and 
waited impatiently for the arrival of the leading division until 
dawn; then suspecting what had happened he galloped to 
the other road and found the would-be commanders stopped 
by water. The insubordination and the danger to the army 
were alike glaring, yet the practical rcbulrc was so severe and 
well timed, the hunuliation so complete and so deeply felt, 
that mth one proud sarcastic observation, indicating con- 
tempt more than anger, he led back the troops and drew off 
all his forces safely. Some confusion and great danger still 
attended the operation, for even on his road one . water-gully 
was so deep that the light division, bringing up the rear, 
could only pass it man by man over a felled' tree, and it was 
fortunate that Soult, unable to feed his troops, stopped on 
the Huebra and only sent some cavalry to Tamames. The 
retreat was unmolested, but whether from necessity or neg- 
ligence in the subordinates many Avounded men, most of 
them hurt by cannon-shot, were left behind, the enemy 
never passed the Huebra and the miserable creatures perished 
by a horrible and lingering death. 

The marshy plains noAv to be passed cxlmustcd the strengtii 
of the tired soldiers, thousands straggled, the depredations on 
the herds of swine Avere repeated, and the temper of the 
army generally prognosticated the greatest misfortunc.s if the 
retreat should be continued. This Avas however the last day 
of trial, the Aveather cleared up, some hiUs aiforded dry 
bivouacs and fuel, the distribution of good rations rc.storcd 
the strength and spirits of the men, and the next day Rodrigo 
and the neighbouring villages Avere occu])ied in trancpiillity. 
The cavalry Avas then sent out to the forest, and being aided 
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by Julian Sanchez’ partidas, brought in from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred stragglers who must otherwise have perished. 
During these events Joseph occupied Salamanca, but colonel 
Itiranda, the Spanish officer left at Alba de Tormes, held 
that place until the 27th and then carried off his garrison in 
the night. 

Thus ended the retreat from Burgos. The French gathered 
a good spoil of baggage but the loss of the allies in men 
cannot be exactly determined, because no Spanish returns 
were ever seen. An approximation may however be easily 
made. According to the muster-rolls, about a thousand 
Anglo-Portuguese were killed wounded and missing between 
the 21st and 29th of October, the period of their crossing the 
Duero, but this only refers to loss in action; Hill’s loss 
between the Tagus and the Tormes was, including stragglers, 
four hundred, and the defence of Alba de Tormes cost one 
hundred. If the Spanish regulars and partidas marching 
■with the two armies be reckoned to have lost a thousand, 
which considering their want of discipline is not exaggerated, 
the whole loss previous to the French passage of the Tormes 
■vvill • amount perhaps to three thousand men. But the 
loss between the Tormes and the Agueda was certainly 
greater, for nearly three himdred were killed and wounded at 
the Huebra; many stragglers died in the woods, ^5 

and Jourdan said the prisoners, Spanish Portu- 
guese and English, brought into Salamanca up to the 20th 
hTovember were three thousand five hundred and twenty. 
The whole loss of the double retreat cannot therefore be set 
down at less then nine thousand, including the loss in the 
siege. 

Some French writers have spoken of ten thousand being 
■takai between the Tormes and the Agueda, and Souham 
estimated the pre'rioua loss, including the siege of Burgos, 
at seven thousand. But the king in his despatches called 
the whole loss twelve thousand, including therein the gar- 
rison of Chinchilla; and he observed that if the cavalry 
generals, Soult and Tilley, had followed the allies vigorously 
from Salamancn the loss urould have been much greater. 
Certainly the army was so little pressed that none would hava 
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supposed , the . French horsemen .iverc numerous. On the 
other hand English authors have most unaecountablv reduced 
the Eritish loss to as many hundreds. 

Although the French halted on the Huebra the English troops 
ivere kept together behind the Agueda, because Soult retired 
ivith the troops under his immediate command to Los Santos 
on the upper Tormes, thus pointing towards the pas.s of 
Banos; and it was rumoured he designed to march that way 
with a view to invade Portugal by the valley of the Tagus. 
Wellington disbelieved this rumour but could not disregard 
it> because nearly all his channels of intelligence had been 
suddenly dried up by a tyrannical and foolish decree of the 
Cortes, which compelled every man to justify himself for 
having remained in a district occupied by the enemy; 
hence to avoid persecution those who used to transmit 
information had fled from their homes. Hill’s division was 
therefore moved to the right as far as Eoblcdo to cover thu 
pass of Perales, the rest of the troops were ready to follow' 
and the fifth Spanish army occupied Coria. 

Joseph, after hesitating whether he should leave, the army- 
of the south or the array of Portugal in C'astilJe, finally' 
ordered the head-quarters of the latter to be fixed at Valla- 
dolid and the former at Toledo; the one to maintain the 
countiy between the Tormcs and the Esla; the other to 
occupy La ilancba with its left, the valley of the Tagus as 
far as the Tietar with its centre, Avila with its right. The 
army of the centre went to Segovia, where the king joined it 
with his guards, and when these movements were known the 
allies took the following winter quarters. The fifth Spanbii 
army, crossing the Tagus at Alcantara, entered Estremadurm 
Hill occupied Coria and Placentia, holding the town of Eejiir 
by a detacbment. Two divisious were quartered btiund Hill 
about Gastello Erauco and in the upper Eeira. The light 
division remained on the Agueda, the rest of the infantry was 
distributed along the Douro from Lamego downwards- Tiiu 
PortU"uese cavalry quartered in iloncorvo, and the Eriti.-.!i 
cavain', with exception of Victor Alten’s brigade wbicb^ wa.s 
attached to the light division, occupied the valley ol the 
iiloudego. Carlos d’Espafias troops gu.Tisoced CicUid 
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Eodrigo. The Gallieians marched through the Tius os Montes 
to their own country. ^ 

In these quarters the Anglo-Portuguese were easily fed, 
"because the improved navigation of the Tagus the Douro 
and the Mondego, furnished water-carriage close to all their 
cantonments; moreover the army could be quickly collected 
on either frontier, for the fi'ont line of communication from 
Estremadura passed by the bridge of Alcantara to Coria, and 
from thence through the pass of Perales to the Agueda; the 
second line run by Penamaeor and Guinaldo and both were 
direct, but the post of Bejar, although necessary to secxrre 
Hill’s quarters from a surprise, was itself exposed. A 
-double and direct communication across the Gredos moun- 
tain was also made by the French. On their first line they 
Lad now completely restored the Eoman road, leading from 
Horcajada on the upper Tormes by the Puerto de Pico to 
Monheltran and Talavera. To ease their second line they 
finished a road, begim the year before by Marmont, leading 
from Avila by the convent of Guisando and Escalona to 
Toledo. . But these communications were in winter so diffi^ 
cult, that Laval in crossing the mountains from Avila was 
forced to harness forty horses to a carriage; moreover the 
allies havins: the interior and shorter lines had a more menac- 
ing position, and a more easy one for defence. "Wellington 
had ordered all boats to be destroyed at Almaraz, Arzobispo, 
and other points where the great roads came down to the 
Tagus, and the French, as anxious to prevent him from passing 
that river as he was to prevent them, sent parties to destroy 
what had been overlooked. Each feared the other would 
move, yet there was no desire to continue the campaign; the 
allies wanted rest and more than one-third were in the hos- 
pitals! the French could not feed, and had to refix their 
general base- of operations, which had been broken up by the 
guerillas. 

Wellington was however most at ease. He knew the best 
French ofBcers thought it useless to continue the contest in 
■Spain unless the British army was first mastered; Soult’s 
intercepted letters showed indeed how that marshal desired to 
fix the war in Portugal, and there was now a most powerful 
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force on the frontier; but BadajoSj Eodrigo and Almeida 
blocked the principal entrances; and though the tiro former 
were ill provided thej were in little danger, because the last 
campaign had deprived the French of all their ordnance, 
arsenals, and magazines in Andalusia, Almaraz, Ifadrid, 
Salamanca, and Yalladolid, and it was nearly impossible for 
them to make any impression upon Portugal until new 
establishments were formed. The Anglo-Portugucse could 
therefore take tranquil quarters to receive reinforcements, 
restore their equipments and recover strength. It was not 
so Avith the French. Their secondar}’ wmfare now to bo 
again noticed, would have made the militaiy reputation of 
any nation before FTapoleon had enlarged the mciisuro of 
■gloiy; for when quit of their most formidable enemy, they 
had to chase the partidas, to form sieges, recover posts lost by 
concentration, and to send moveable columns by long winter 
marches over a vast exteat, seeking food, fighting for what 
they got, and living hard becatise the magazmes were reserved 
for operations against the Anglo-Portuguese. Certainly it 
was a great and terrible war for them, and formidable soldiers 
they were to sust^ it so manfully amidst the many errors of 
their generals. 
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the 29th of December. Then his detachments chased the 
hands from Bilbao, ivliile ho marched liimself to succour and 
provision Santona and Gueteria and to re-establish his other 
posts along the coasts; but while near Santona the Spaniards 
attacked St. Domingo in Navarre, and invested Logroiio. 
Popham had however quitted the Bay of Biscay with his 
squadron, leaving a few vessels to continue the littoral war- 
fare, which enabled Caffarelli to succour Santona and impor- 
tant events followed, but the relation must be deferred as 
belonging to the transactions of 1813. 

Tracing the chain of guerilla operations from Biscay to the 
other parts, we find Abbe who commanded in Painpchinn, 
Severoli who guarded the right of the Ebro, and Paris who 
had returned from Valencia to Zanigoza, continually nud at 
times successfully attacked in the latter end of 1812; for 
after Chaplangarra’s exploit near Jaca, Minn intercepted all 
communication mth Prance, and on the 22nd of N'ovcmbor 
surprised and drove back to Zaragoza ■with loss a very large 
convoy. Then he besieged the castle of Kucsca, and when 
a considerable force coming from Znragozn forced him to 
desist he re-appeared at Barbastro. Finally in a severe action 
fought on the heights of ScSora del Poya, towards the end of 
December, his troops were dispersed by colonel Colbert; yet 
the French lost seventy men, and in a few weeks 3Iina took 
the field again •with forces more numerous than ho had ever 
before commanded. 

About this time Villa Campa, who had entrenched liimself' 
near Segorbe to harass Suchet’s rear, was driven from thence 
by Panctier, but being uftenvnrds joined by Gnj’aii invested 
the castle of Daroca with three thousand men. Severoli suc- 
coured the place, but Villa Campa rc-asscmbled near Carinefin 
behind Severoli, who was forced to fight his way Irnck to Zara- 
goza. Tlie Spam'ards re-appeared at Almunin, and on the 22nd 
of December another battle was fought, when Villa Campa, 
defeated svitb considerable slaughter, retired to New Castillc 
and there soon repaired his losses. In the centre of Spain, 
Elio, Bassccour, and Empecinado, having waited until the 
great French armies pa=scd in pursuit of Hill, came down 
npou Madrid, Wellington, when at Salamanca, c.xpccted this 
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would draw troops from the Tonnes, hut the onlj’’ elfect was - 
to cause the garrison left by Joseph to follow the great army, 
which it rejoined between the Duero and the Tormes with a, 
great encumbrance of civil seri’ants and families : the partidas 
then entered Madrid and committed great exeesses, treating 
the people as enemies. 

Soult and Joseph had been earnest with Suchet to send a 
strong’ division by Cuenca as a protection for Madrid, and 
that marshal did move in person with a considerable body of 
troops as far as Eequena on the 28th of November; but being 
in fear for his line towards Alieant soon returned to Valencia 
in a 8tate of indecision, leaving only one brigade at Eequena., 
He had been reinforced by three thousand fresh men from 
Catalonia, yet he would not undertake any operation until he 
knew, something of the king’s progress, and at Eequena he 
had gained no intelligence even of the passage of the Tagus. , 
The Spaniards being thus uncontrolled gathered in all direc- 
tions.' 

' Del Parque advanced with Ballesteros’ army to Villa Nueva • 
de los Infantes on the La Mancha side of the Sierra Morena, , 
his cavalry entered the plains and some new levies from Gre- 
nada, came to Alcaraz on his right. Elio and Bassecour, 
leiiying Madrid to the partidas, marched to Albacete without 
hindrance 'from Suchet, and re-opened the communication 
with Alieant; hence, exclusive of the Sicilian army, nearly 
thirty thousand regular Spanish troops were said to be assem- 
bled oh the ' borders of Murcia, and six thousand new levies 
came to Cordoba , as a reserve. However, on the 3rd of De- 
cember Joseph drove the partidas from the capital, and 
re-otcupied Guadalaxara and the neighbouring posts ; Soult 
then entered Toledo and his cavalry advanced towards Del 
’ Parque who immediately recrossed the Morena, whereupon the 
Prencli homemen s^vept La Mancha to gather contributions 
and fill the magazines at Toledo. 

By these operations Del Parque, now joined by the Grenadan • 
troops from Alcaraz, was separated from Elio ; Suchet Avas thus 
relieved from a danger Avhich he had dreaded too much and 
by his own inaction contributed to increase. It is true he 
had all the sick men belonging to the Icing’s and to Soult’s 
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army on Ms liands^ hufc he had also many enbctivc men of 
those armies. The yellotv fever had shown itself in some of 
his hospitals, and he was also nncasy for the seenrity of his 
base in Aragon where the partida warfare Was reviving; yet 
with fifteen thousand infantry and a fine division of cavalry 
disposable he should nob have permitted Elio to pass his 
flank. He was afraid of the Sicilian army, and it had a great 
influence on all the preceding operations; for it is certain 
Suchet would otherwise have detached troops to Madrid by 
the Cuenca road, and then Soult would probably have sought 
a battle between the Tagus and the Guadarama mountains ; 
hut this influence arose entirety from the position of the 
Alicant army, not from its operations which were feeble and 
vacillating. 

hlaitland had resigned in the beginning of October. His 
successor, Mackenzie, pushed some troops to the front and 
there was a slight descent upon Xabca by the naiy; but thcro 
W’as no plan or object, the only signs of vitality being a fruit- 
less demonstration against the castle of Ecnia, where Donkin 
disembarked on the 4th of October iidth a detnebment of the 
eighty-first regiment. The walls had been represented ns 
weak, they were found high and strong, the garrison had 
been unexpectedly doubled that morning and in the evening 
a second reinforcement arrived, whereupon the British rc-cm- 
barked. The water was however full of pointed rocks and 
it was by great exertions lieutenant Pcnruddockc of the F.aino 
got the boats in, when the soldiers, Avading and fighting, got 
on board with little loss but in confusion. 

Soon after this general William Clinton came from Sicily 
to take the command, and Wellington who aaus then before 
Burgos, thinking Suchet would weaken his army to hcl]) tiie 
Idng, recommended an attempt upon the city of A'nlcncia 
cither by a coast attack or by a land operation, waniiitg 
Clinton howcA’cr to avoid an action in a c-iAuln' country. 
This was not veiy difiicult bccaiwo the land Avas generally 
rocky and mountainous, hut Clinton Avonld not stir Avithout 
first liaA’ing possession of the citadel of Allcant, and thus all 
things fell into disorder and AA-cakncss. For the Spani'^h 
goA'cmor aAWwing that ho hated the Englirii more tlmn the 
French, Avould not sufler them to Iiold even n gate; and he 
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sent Elio a large conyo)' of clotliing and^otlier stores yitli an 
- escort of only twenty men, . tliat lie ^ miglit retain two batta- 
lions to resist the attempt which he pretended to believe 
Clinton would make on the citadel. The latter, leaving Whit- 

■ tingham and Eoche at Alcoy and Xixona, 'drew in his other 
, troops from the posts previously occupied in front by Mac- 

■ kenzic : he feared Suchet’s cavalry, but the mar- „ , „ 

, Suchet’SCor- 

shalj estimating the alhed armies at more than respondence. 
fifty 'thbusand men, - would undertake no serious 
enterprise while ignorant of the Idng’s progress in the north. 
He however diligently strengthened his camp at St. Eelippe 
•de Xativa, threw another bridge over the Xucar, entrenched 
the passes’ in bis front, covered Denia with a detachment, 
compelled "Wliittingham to abandon Alcoy, dismantled the 
^tensive walls of Valencia, and fortified a citadel there. 

In this state Elio came down to Albacete, and priding him- 
self upon the dexterity ivith which he had avoided the French 
armies, proposed to Clinton a combined attack upon Suchet. 
But he exaggerated his own numbers, and giving out that 
:,Del Parque’s force was under his command, pretended he 

: 1 could bring forty thousand men into the field, four thousand 

being cavalri*. The two Spanish armies united „ . , 
n 1 ^ General 

jowould however scarcely have produced twenty Donian, 

thousand effective infantry ; moreover Del Parque^ 
a sickly unwieldy incapable person vnth mutinous soldiers, 
had no intention of moving beyond Alcaraz. "With such 
allies it was difficult for the English general to co-operate, yet 
something might have been effected while Suchet was at 
, Eequeua before Elio arrived, and more surely after he had 
reached Albacete. Clinton had twelve thousand men, five 
’ thousand being British, there was a fleet to aid and Elio had 
• ten thousand infantry. Hothing was attempted, 
and PTapoleon assured Suchet, that however difii- tFeitre, 
cult his position was from the extent of country 
' the enemy in his front was not really formidable. Events 
justified this observation. The French works were soon com- 
pleted and the British army fell into such disrepute, that the 
Spaniards with sarcastic malice afiirmed it was to be put under 
Elio to make it useful. . ■ ■ , 

Eoche’s and "Wliittingham’s dirision continued to excite the 
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utmost jealousj' in the other Spanish troops, n’lio asked very 
reasonahlj, what they did to merit such advantages? England 
Appendi.v 8. elotlied them, the Spaniards were bound 

Toi. V. to feed them; they did; not do so, and Canga 
Arguelles, the intendant of the pronnec, said lie had twice 
provided magazines for them in Alieant, which were twice 
plundered by the governor: yet the other Spanisli troops 
were worse off. But on every side intrigues, discontent, vacil- 
lation, weakness were visible, and if England was the stay 
of tlic Peninsula Wellington alone supported the war. i 
On the 22nd of November the obstinacy of the governor 
being overeome he gave up the eitadel to the British, yet no 
offensive operations followed, though Suehet on the 2Gth 
drove Boche’s troops out of Alcoy with loss and defeated 
the Spanish cavalry at Yecla. On the 2nd of December 
general Campbell eame from Sicily with four thousand men, 
principally British, and assumed the command, making the 
fourth general-in-chief in the same number of months. His 
presence, the strong reinforcement he brought, and the intel- 
ligence that lord William was to follow with another rein- 
forcement, again raised the public c.Kpcctation, and Elio 
desired the British to occupy the enemy on the lower Xucar 
while he attacked Eequefia; but Campbell after some feeble 
demonstrations declared he would await lord William’s arrival. 
Then Elio, who had hitherto abstained from disputes with the 
British, became discontented and dLspersed liis army for 
subsistence, and Campbell complained that ho was aban- 
doned. 

Suehet expecting an attack had ivithdrawn his outposts to 
concentrate at Xativa; but when lie found Campbell ns inactive 
as his predecessors and saw the Spanish troops scattered, he 
surprised one Spanish post at Onteniente, another in Ibi, and 
rc-occupied all his former offensive jiositions in front of 
Alieant. Soult’s detachments were now nl.«o felt in 
Mancha, wherefore Elio retired into Murcia, and Del Barque 
went over the Moreno. Tims the stonn menacing the French 
was dissipated, for Cnmplicll, following his instruc- 
Appcniiixcs refused rations to Whittinglmni’s corjts and 

8, 0. Vol. V. separate for .subsi.stencc ; and as the 
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rest of tlie Spanish troops were actually star\-in" no danger 
was to he apprehended from them: Hubert even marched up 
to Alicant, lulling and ■ wounding men almost under the 
wallsj and the Anglo-Italian soldiem deserted to him hy whole 
companies when opportunity offered. 

■ ■ Suchet feared nothing in front, but was unquiet for his rear, 
where, besides the operations of Villa Campa, Gayan, Duran 
and Mina in Aragon, the Frayle and other partida chiefs 
■ continuallj' vexed his communications with Tortoza. Fifty 
men had been surprised near Segorbe the 22nd of hTovember 
by Villa’ Campaj and Panetier though he destroyed that chief’s 
entrenched camp could not hinder, him attacking Daroca as 
before shown. The Frayle surprised an ordnance convoy, 
took several- guns and four hundred horses^ and killed in cold 
blood' after the action a hundred artillerjTuen and officers. 
A'moveable column destroyed his depots and many of his 
men, but the Frayle himself escaped and soon reappeared upon 
' the' communications. The loss of this convoy was the first' 
disgrace’ of the kind which had befallen the army „ ... 
of Aragon], and to'use Suchet s expression a battle tiie king, 
would have cost him 'less. ' 

• ■'Hor werethe Spaniards quite inactive in Catalonia,' although 
thedeparture of Maitland had so dispirited them that the regular 
warfare was ‘ upon the point of ceasing altogether. 

' The army was indeed' called twenty thousand, 
and the tercios of reserve forty-fit'c thousand; yet 
a column of nine hundred French controlled the sea-line and 
cut off all supplies landed for the interior. Lacy being about 
Vieh Avith seven 'thousand meii'affifmed that he could notfeed 
his' army’ on the' coast ; Codrington said that nineteen feluccas 
laden Avith fiour had, ‘in tAvo nights, landed their cargoes 
between Mattaro' and Barcelona for the supply of the latter 
city, and’ these and many 'other ventures of the same kind 
might haA’c been captured AA’ithout difficulty’, — that Glares and ' 
Milans continued corruptly to connh’e at the passage of French 
convoy’s, ~that the rich merchants of Mattaro and Arens 
inA-ited the enemy to protect' their contraband convoys going 
to France, and yet accused him publicly' of interrupting their 
laAvful trade, when he was only disturbing a treasonable, com- 


Codrington, 

ais. 
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mcrce so openly folloTved that he had to declare a blockade of 
the Y/hole coast. 

A plot to deliver the Medas islands was also discovered, and 
lacy, when pressed to call out the somatcncs, a favourite jiro- 
iect with the English naval officers, said he cotild scarcely 
feed and provide aranninition for the regular troops. He also 
observed that the efforts of that nature hitherto made and 
under more fixvourablc ciraimsfanccs, had produced only a 
■waste of life, of treasure, of pro'xnsions, of ammunition and of 
arms, and now the French possessed all the strong places. 
But so bitter -were party dissensions that sir Edward Pcllcw 
anticipated the ruin of the principality from that cause 
alone. Iiacy, Sarsficld, Erolcs and Codrington continued 
their old disputes, and Sarsficld, then in Aragon, had also 
quarrelled with Minn, — Laej- demanded Codrington’s rccal, 
and the junta demanded Lac}'’s removal, — and such was the 
misery of the soldiers, the officers of one regiment actually 
begged at the doors of private houses to obtain old clothing 
for their men and ■were denied! A few isolated efforts by 
some of the partisans were the only signs of w.ar when the 
victory of Salamancxi .again r.aiscd the public spirit. Tlicn for 
the first time the new constitution "w.as ])roclaimcd in Cata- 
lonia, the junta was suppressed, Erolcs obtained greater powers 
and had hope of becoming captain-general, for the regcnc}' 
agreed to rec.al Lacx’. Manj- thousand English nnisket.s and 
other weapons were by sir Edward Pellcw then given to the 
partis.ans ns well ns to the regular troops, which enabled them 
to receive cnrtridgc.s from the .ships, instead of the lon^-c powder 
formerly demanded on account of the difference in the Lore of 
the Spanish muskets. 

The effect of thc.se liappy coincidence; was .soon displayed. 
Erolcs who had raised a nexv divi.sioii of three tlioiimiid men, 
contrived in concert with Codrington a combined movement 
in .September against Taragona. Marebing in tim night e)f 
the 27th from lie.us to the mouth of the Praneoli he w.'!s met 
bv tlic boats of tbc sepiadron, and rcpul.sing .a f ally frr m the for- 
ti-o.ss, drove f-ome Catalans in the French sf-m'ee from tlic ruins 
of the Olivo, while the lmaf.s .swqd liic mole taking five 
vessels. After this affair he encamped on the hi!!'-' fqinrating 
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Lcrida, :Taragona, and Tortoza, meaning to intercept’tlie com- 
mnnicatiqn between those places and keep up an intercourse 
with the fleet; the more necessary because Lacy bad lost' tbis 
advantage eastward of Barcelona. -Wliile thus posted be beard 
that a French detachment bad come from Lerida to Arbeca, 
upon whicb, making a forced march over the mountains be 
destroyed , the greatest part on the 2nd of October and then 
returned, to his former quarters. Meanwhile Lacy, embarking 
scaling-ladders and battering-guns on board the English ships, 
made a pompous movement against Mattaro with liis whole 
force; yet at the moment of execution changed his plan and 
attempted to surprise Hostalrich; but he kept no secresy 
the enemj’- obtained succour and he returned to Vich. Manso 
defeated two hundred French near Molino del Bey, gained 
some advantages over one Pelligri, a French miguelete partisan, 
and, captured some French boats at Mattaro after Lacy’s 
departure; but Sarsfield’s mission to raise an army in Aragon 
failed, and Decaen, desiring to check the reviving spirit of the 
Catalans, made a combined movement against Vich in the 
latter end of October. Lac}’ immediately drew Eroles, Manso, 
and Milan’s towards that point, and thus the fertile coimtiy 
about Ecus was again resigned to the French, the intercourse 
mth the fleet totally lost, and the garrison of Taragona, which 
had been greatly straitened by the previous operations of 
Eroles, was relieved. Tet the defence of Vich was not secured, 
for on the 3rd of ?Tovcmber one dh-ision of the French forced 
the main body of the Spaniards under Lacy and Milans, at 
the passes of Puig Gracioso and Gongosto ; and though the, 
other divisions were less successful against Eroles and Manso 
at St. FDieu de Codenas, Decaen reached Vich the 4th. The 
Catalans, who had lost altogether above five hundred men, ■ 
then separated: Lacy went to the bills near Momblanch, 
Milans and Eovira towards Olot, Manso to Montserrat. 

Eroles returned to Ecus and was like to have surprised the 
Col de Balagua’ ; for he sent a detachment under Vill.amil, 
dressed in Italian uniforms which had been talien by Eovira 
in Figueras, and his men were actually admitted within the 
palisade of the fort , before the garrison perceived the deceit. 
A lieutenant with sixteen men placed outside were taken, and ^ 
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this loss was magnified so much to Erolcs tlmt he ordered 
Yillamil to make a more regular attach. To aid him CVl- 
rington brought up the Blake and landed some marines; yet 
no impresdon was made on the garrison, and the allies retired 
on the 17th at the approach of two thousand men sent from 
Tortoza. Eroles and Manso then vainly united near Manrem 
to oppose Decaen, who, coming down from Tich, forccel his 
way to Bens, seized a vast quantity of corn, suj>plicd Tarairona 
and then marched to Barcelona. 

These operations indisputably proved that there was no real 
power of resistance in the Catalan army. But an absurd 
notion prevailed that Soult, Suchet and Joseph, were retiring 
with their armies in one body to France bj' Cata- 
^nngton, ]onia ; and Laej* to cover bLs inactivity pretended a 
design to raise a large force in Aragon, with vhich 
to watch this retreat and act as a flanking corps to Wel- 
lington, who was believed to be then approaching Zaragoza. 
>Such rumours .served to amuse the Catalans for a short time, 
but the sense of their real weakness soon returned. In 
December Bertolctti, the governor of Tarogona, marchdl upon 
Bcus and defeated some hundred men who had rc-ai-emblcd 
there; and at the same time a French convoy for Barcelona, 
escorted by three thousand men, passed safely in the face of 
six thou.sand Catalan soldiers desirous to attack, yet prevented 
by Lacy. On this occasion the anger of the people and of the 
troops vras loudly e.xpressed, lie was accuse<l of treachery and 
soon after recalled. Eroles who had come to Cape .Salon to 
obtain succour from the squadron for bis suffering cohiicr!', 
now acknowledged that the resources of Cntalonia were v.oni 
out, the spirit of the peopdc broken by Lacy's miseondnet, and 
the army, reduced to Ic^-j than seven thousand ineri, naked 
and famishing. Afiain? were indcid so had that lu' wa< 
reluctant to accept the office of captain-gerieral, and tlK- regular 
warfare was in fact extinguished, for f'ar-fifhJ wa- now acting 
as a partisan on the Ehro. But at this time the } n w h were 
"Tcatly dismayed at the di^-asters in Bu -b; Ihsir forr- wa.-. 
weakened by drafts to fill up the ranks of ^■^.poleon•“, tov. 
army, and the partida warfare cor.timie<l; c-p' dally uhn" ti.*- 
banks of the Ebro, where Sarrfield at the bead of Lroici 
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ancient division acted in concert ivith Mina, Duran, Villa 
Campa, the Drayle,. Pendencia and other chiefs, ivho were 
husy upon Suchet’s communication between Tortoza and 
Valencia. 

As Aragon was now unquiet, Mavarre and Biscay in a state 
of insurrection, the French in the interior of Spain were 
absolutely invested. Their front was opposed by regular 
armies, their flanks annoyed by the British squadrons, their 
rear, from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, plagued 
and stung by partidas and insurrections. And England was 
the cause of all this. England was the real deliverer of the 
Peninsula. It was her succours thrown into Biscay that had 
excited the new insurrection in the northern provinces, and 
enabled Mina and the other chiefe to enter Aragon while 
"Wellington drew the great masses of the French towards 
Portugal. It was that insurrection, so forced on, which, not- ' 
withstanding the cessation of the regular warfare in Catalonia, 
gave life and activity to the partidas of the south. It was the 
army from Sicily which induced Siichet to keep his forces 
together instead of hunting down the bands on his communi- 
cations. In fine, it was the troops of England who had 
shocked the enemy’s front of battle, the fleets of England 
which had menaced his flanks nath disembarkations, the money 
and stores of England which had supported the partidas. 
Every part of the Peninsula was pervaded by her influence or 
her warriors, and a trembling sense of insecurity was com- 
municated to the French wherever their armies were not 
united in masses. 

Such then, were the various militaiy events of the year 
1812, and the English general taking a view of the avhole, 
judged that however anxious the French might be to invade 
Portugal, they would be content during the ndnter to gather 
provisions and wait for reinforcements from France wherewith 
to strike a decisive blow at his army. But those reinforce- 
ments never came. Napoleon, unconquered of man had been , 
vanquished , by the elements. The fires and the snows of 
Moscow combined had shattered his strength, and in confessed 
madness, nations and rulers rejoiced that an enterprise, at once 
the grandest the most provident the most beneficial ever 
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CHAPTER YU. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

"When the campaign terminated, "Wellington, exasperated ty 
the conduct of the army and the many crossings he had expe- 
rienced during the campaign, gave vent to his indignation in 
a circular letter addressed to the superior ofScers, which, 
being ill-received hy the army at the time has been’ frequently 
referred to since with angi^’- denunciations of its injustice. 
In substance it declared, ‘that discipline had deteriorated 
during the campaign in a greater degree than he had ever wit- 
nessed or ever read of in any army, and this ivithout any 
disaster, any unusual privation or hardship save that of incle- 
ment weather, — ^that the officers, had lost all command over 
their men, and excesses outrages of all kinds and inexcusable 
losses had occurred, — ^that no army had ever made shorter 
marches in retreat or had longer rests, — no army had ever 
been so little pressed by a pursuing enemy, and this unhappy 
state of affairs ‘w'as to be traced to the habitual neglect of duty 
by the regimental officers.’ 

These severe reproaches were partially unjust, and the 
statements on which they were founded were in some parti- 
culars inaccurate, especially as regarded the retreat from Sala- 
manca. The marches, though short as to distance after quit- 
ting the Tormes were long as to time; and it is the time an 
English soldier bears his burthen, for lilie the ancient Roman 
he earries the load of an ass, that crushes his strength. Some 
regiments had come from Cadiz without halting, and as long 
garrison duty had weakened their .bodies their constitutions 
and inexperience were too hea^ily taxed. The line of march 
from Salamanca was through a flooded clayey country, not 
much easier to the allies than the marshes of the Amus were 
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to Hannibal’s army; and mounted officers, as that great man 
■well knew when he placed the Carthaginian cavalry to keep up 
the Gallic rear, never judge correctly of a foot-soldier’s exer- 
tions : they measure his strength by their horses’ powers. On 
this occasion the troops, stepping ankle-deep in clay, mid-leg 
in water, lost their shoes and mth strained sinews heavily 
made their way, and -withal they had but two rations in five 
days. Their general thought otherwise. He knew not that 
the commissariat stores which he had ordered up did not 
arrive regularly, because of the extreme fatigue of the animals 
who carried them ; and those that did arrive were not avail- 
able for the troops, because, as the rear of an army and espe- 
cially a retreating army is at once the hirth-place and the 
recipient of false reports, the subordinate commissaries and 
conductors of the ■ temporary d6p6ts were alarmed with 
rumours that the enemy’s cavalry had carried off- or destroyed 
the field-stores : the soldiers were actually feeding on acorns 
when supposed to have good rations ! ' 

The destruction of the swine may be thus in some measure 
palliated, but there is neither palliation nor excuse to be 
offered for the excesses and outrages committed on' the inha- 
bitants, nor for many officers’ habitual inattention to their 
duty. Intolerable disorders had marked the .retreat, -and 
great part of the sufferings arose from' these and previous 
disorders; for it is too common with soldiers to break up 
the arrangements of their- general by want of discipline, and 
then complain of the misery which those arrangements were 
designed .to obviate. Nevertheless this circular was not 
strictly just, because it excepted none from blame, though in 
conversation Wellington admitted the reproach did not apply to 
the light dmsion .nor to the guards. With respect to the 
former indeed the proof of its discipline was easy, though so 
much had not been said ; for how could those troops.be up- 
braided, who held together so closely with their colours that, 
exclusive of the killed in action they did not leave thirty 
men behind. Never did the extraordinaiy vigour and excel- 
lence of their discipline merit praise more than in this retreat. 
But it seems to be a drawback to the greatness of lord Wel- 
lington’s character, that while capable of repressing insubordi- 
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nation, by- firmness or dexterity as tbe case may require; 
capable also of magnanimously disregarding or dangerously 
resenting injuries, his praises and his censures are yet 
bestowed indiscriminately, or so directed as to acquire par- 
tisans and personal friends rather than the attachment of the 
multitude. He did not make the hard-working military 
crowd feel that their honest unobtrusive exertions were 
appreciated. In this he differs not from many other great 
generals and statesmen, but he thereby failed to influence 
masses, and his genius falls short of that sublime flight by 
which Hannibal in ancient and Napoleon in modern times 
commanded the admiration of the world. But it is only by 
such great men that he can be measured, nor will any slight 
examination of his exploits suffice to convey a true notion of 
his intellectual power and resources. Let this campaign be 
taken as an example. 

It has been by English writers called his easy and trium- 
phant march to Madrid, yet nothing happened according to 
the original plan; the operations were one continual struggle 
to overcome obstacles occasioned by the enemy’s numbers, 
the" insubordination of the troops, the slowness, incapacity, 
and unfaithful conduct of the Spanish commanders, the want 
of money, and the active folly of the different governments. 
:Eor first the design was to menace the French in Spain so as 
to bring their' forces from other parts, and then retire into 
Portugal, again to issue forth when want should cause them 
to disperse. Wellington was not -without hope indeed to 
strike a decisive blow, yet he was content if the occasion 
came not to wear out the French by continual marching, and 
trusted the frequent opportunities thus given to the Spaniards 
would finally urge them to a general effort. But he found 
his -enemy from the first too powerful for him, even -without 
dra-wing succour from distant parts, and he would have fallen 
back at once were it not for Marmont’s rashness. Nor would 
the -victory of the Arapiles itself have- produced any propor- 
tionate effect but for the errors of the king, and his rejection 
• of Soult’s advice. Those errors caused the evacuation of Anda- 
lusia, but only to concentrate an overwhelming force -with 
which the French finally drove the -victors back to Portugal.' 
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Wellington, designed to fini^^ ^^8 campaign in tlie southern 
provinces^ and circumstances compelled him to remain in the 
northern provinces. He wol^^ have taken Burgos and he 
could not; he would have longer on the Carrion and 

his flanks were turned by the bridges of Paleucia and Banos; 
he would have rested behind Duero to profit of his central 
position, but the bridge at Tof^^^blas was ra^dshed from him, 
and the sudden reparation ^bot at Toro forced him to 
retire. He would have unib®^ with Hill on the Adaja and 
he could only unite ■with him b*^bind the Tormcs; and on this 
last river also he desired eitb^*- ^“be his winter quarters 
or to deliver a great battle ■wi^b c. view to regain Madrid, and 
he could do neither. Einaliy be endeavoured to m.ake an 
orderly and an easy retreat, Bodrigo, but his army was 
lilre to have dissolved altogeth®*’- bi all these varying 

circumstances, his sagacity a® ^be general course of the 
■war, his promptness in taking of particular oppor- 

tunities were conspicuous : thf®*^ ^be distinguishing charac- 
teristics of real genius. 

Passing over that master-s^^’^obe, the battle of Salamanca, 
the reader would do well to how this great commander 


after that event separated tf® bing’s army from Marmont’s, 
forcing the one to retreat up°^ and dnvung the other 

from Madrid,— how he thus'brobe up the French combina- 
tions, which it required maFY ^^'^bs to restore,— how he 
posted Clinton’s division anr^ ‘be Galhciaus to repress any 
light excursion bjthe beaten Portugal, -how, fore- 

'seeing Soult’s plan to establf^b a new base of operations m 
Andalusia, he was prepared himself from that 

province,-how promptly, wb^a the siege of Burgo^s failed 
and his combinations were by the fault of others, he 

commenced his retreat, sacrifi<=i“g “b his high-wrought expec- 
tation of triumph in a campif^S^ '^bich he burned to finish, 
and otherwise would have fin^^bed even with more splendour 

than it had commenced. ' , , , , i i r n 

--T, „ „ of the lowest order, had fallen 

If Burgos, a mean fortress ’ 

1 n ,1,1 seen a noble stroke, i'or the 

early the world would have ^ 

^ . -Ill, „ English dmsion and the rem- 

Gallicians, aided by a weak ® . , , , , 

, / , . m Coruna, would, covered by 

forcements making up IroBf 
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Burgos, have sufficed to keep the army of Portugal in check, 
aud Popham’s armament would have fomented a general 
insurrection of the northern provinces. Meanwhile Welling- 
ton, gathering forty-five thousand Anglo-Portuguese and 
fifteen thousand Spaniards on the Tagus, would have marched 
towards Murcia; Ballesteros’ army and the sixteen thousand 
men composing the Alicant army could there have joined 
him; and then with a hundred thousand soldiers he woidd 
have given such battle to the united French armies, if indeed 
they could have united, as would have shaken all Euroije with 
the martial clangor. To exchange this glorious vision for the 
■cold desolate reality of a dangerous winter retreat was for 
Wellington hut a momentary mental struggle; and it was 
simultaneous with that daring conception, the passage of the 
'bridge of Burgos under the fire of the castle. 

Let him he traced then in retreat. Pursued by a superior 
army and seeing his cavalry defeated he turned as a savage 
lion at the Carrion; nor would he have removed so quickly 
from that lair, if the bridges at Palencia and Banos had been 
•destroyed according to his order. Neither is his cool self- 
possession to he overlooked; for when both his flanks were 
thus exposed, instead of falling back hi a hurried manner to 
the Duero, he judged exactly the value of the rugged ground 
■bn the left bank of the Pisuerga, in opposition to the double 
advantage obtained by the enemy at Palencia and Banos, — 
nor did the difficulty which Souham and CaSarelli, indepen- 
dent commanders and neither of them accustomed to move 
large armies, would find in suddenly changing their line of 
operations escape him. His march to Cabecon and his posi- 
tion on the left of the Pisuerga was not a retreat, it was the 
shift of a practised captain. 

When forced to withdraw Hill from the Tagus, he on the 
instant formed a new combination to fight that great battle 
on the Adaja which he had' intended to deliver near the 
=GuadaIaiiar; and though the splendid exploit of captain 
Guingret at Tordesillas baffled this intent, he in return 
baffled Souham by that ready stroke of generalship, the post- 
ing of his whole army in front of Eneda, thus forbidding a 
passage by the restored bridge. Finally, if he could not 
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maintain tlie line of tte Duero nor that of the Tormes, it was 
because rivers can never be permanently defended against 
superior forces ; and yet he did not quit the last ivithout a 
splendid .tactjcal illustration, namely, the movement from 
the Arapiles to the Valmusa. A movement made not in con- 
fusion and half flight but in close order of battle, the columns 
ready for action, the artillery and cavalry skirmishing, passing 
the Junguen Avithout disorder, filing along the front of and 
winding into the rear of a French force the largest ever col- 
lected in one mass in the Peninsula, an arm}”- having tivice 
as many guns as the allies and twelve thousand able horse- 
men to boot ! And all these great and sldlful actions Avere 
executed Avith an army composed of different nations; soldiers, 
fierce indeed and valiant, terrible in battle, but characterised 
by himself as more deficient in 'good discipline than any 
army of which he had ever read ! 

Men engaged only in civil affairs, especially book-men, 
are apt to undervalue military genius, talking as if simple 
bravery Avere the highest qualifieation of a ' general ; • and 
they have another mode of appeasing an iuAvard sense of 
inferiority, namely, to attribute the successes of a great cap- 
tain to the prudence of some discreet adviser, who in secret 
rules the general, amends his errors, and' leaves him all the 
gloi^'. Thus Napoleon had Berthier, Wellington sir George 
Murray! but in this, the most skilful if not the most glorious 
of Wellington’s campaigns, Murray avUs not present, and the 
staff of the army Avas governed by three young lieutenant 
colonels, namely, lord Fitzroy Somerset, Waters, and Delancey; 
for*though sir Willoughby Gordon joined the army as quarter- 
master-general after the battle of Salamanca, he was inex- 
perienced, and some bodily suffering impeded his personal 
exertions. 

Such then were the principal points of skill displayed; yet 
so vast and intricate an art is AA'ar, that the apophthegm of 
Turenne Avill always he found applicable: ‘he who has made . 
no mistahes in war, has seldom made ivar.' Some militaiy 
vmters, amongst them the celebrated Jomini, blame the 
English general, that Avith a conquering army and an insur- 
gent nation at his back he should in three months after his 
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victory have attempted nothing more than the unsuccessful 
siege of Burgos. This. censure is not entirely unfounded, the 
Icing certainly escaped very easily from Madrid; yet there are 
many points to be argued ere the question can be decided. 
The want of money, progressively increasing, had become 
almost intolerable. The army was partly fed from Rodrigo, 
partly from the valley of the Pisuerga; Hill’s troops were 
fed from Lisbon; the Portuguese in their own country the 
Spaniards always, lived like the French by requisition; the 
British professed- to avoid that mode and made it a national 
boast; the movements were therefore subservient to this 
principle , and must be judged accordingly: want of money 
was want of motion. 

How four modes of operation were open. 

1°. After tlie victory of Salamanca to follow the hing to 
Valencia, and unite with the Alicant army, then, having 
separated SouU from Joseph and Sucliet to act according 
to events. 

. To liave . thus moved without money into Valencia or 
Murcia, new countries where he had no assured connexions 
and which were scarcely able to feed the French armies, 
would have ex^josed him to great dilficulties; and he must 
have made extensive arrangements -with the fleet ere he could 
have acted vigorously, if, as was probable, the French concen- 
trated ; all their forces behind the Guadalaviar. Then the 
distance between him and the troops left in the north being 
considered; the latter must have been strengthened at the 
expense of those in the south unless the army of Portugal 
joined the king, whereby the allies would have been over- 
matched in Valencia: that is, if Soult also joined the king, 
and if, not he would have placed the army between two fires. 
If a force was not left in the north, the army of Portugal 
could march to the king’s assistance by Zaragoza, or relieve 
Astorga,. seize Salamanca, recover the prisoners and trophies 
of the Arapiles, and destroy all the great lines of magazines 
and depots even to the Tagus. Moreover the yellow fever 
raged in Mureia, and this would have compelled the English 
general to depend upon the contracted base of operations 
offered by Alicant; because Clausel could have rendered it 
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impossible to keep it on the Tagus. Time therefore 'sras 
required to arrange the means of operating- in this manner, 
nnd meanwhile the army "u-as not unwisely turned another 
way. 

2°. To march directly ayainsl Soidt in Andalusia. 

This project Wellington was prepared to exeeute when the 
king's orders rendered it unnecessary; bat if Joseph had 
adopted >Soult’s plan a grand field for the display of military 
art would hare been opened. The king going by the Des- 
penas Perros and having the advantage of time in the march, 
could have joined Soult with the army of the centre before 
the English general could have joined Hill. The sixty thou- 
sand combatants thus united could have kept the field tmtH 
Suchet had also joined; but they could scarcely have main- 
tained the blockade of Cadiz also; and hence the error of 
Wellington seems to have been, that he did not malve an 
efi’ort to overtake the king either upon or beyond the Tagus — 
for the army of the centre would certainly have joined Soult 
by the Despenas Perros if Maitland had not at the moment 
landed at Alicant. 

3°. To folloio €ie army of Portugal after the victory of 
Salamanca, 

The reasons for moving upon Madrid instead of adopting 
this line of operations need not be here repeated; yet it may 
be added, that the destruction of the great arsenal and depot 
of the Eetiro was no small object with reference to the safety 
of PortugaL ' 

4°. The plan actually faUawed. 

The English general’s stay in the capital was unavoidable, 
seeing that to observe the development of the French opera- 
tions in the south was of such importance. It only remains 
therefore to trace him after he quitted iladrid. The choice of 
the line by Valladolid appears common-place and deficient in 
vigour, but was probably decided by the want of money and 
means of transport; to which may be added the desire to 
bring the GaUicians forward, which he could only attain by 
putting himself iu actual military communication with them 
and covering their advance. Yet this will not excuse the 
feeble pursuit of dausel’s retreating army up the valley of 
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tlie Pisuerga. The Spaniards would not tlie less have come 
tip if that general had been defeated, nor •would the want 
of their assistance ‘have been much felt in the action. Con- 
siderable loss would no doubt have been suffered by 'the 
Anglo-Portuguese, and they could ill bear it, but the result of 
a, victory would have amply repaid the damage received; for 
the time gained by Clausel was emplo3’ed by Caffarelli to 
strengthen the castle of Burgos, whicli contained the greatest 
French depot in this part of Spain. A victorj' therefore 
would have entirely disarranged the enemy’s means of defence 
in the north, and would have sent the twice-broken and 
defeated army of Portugal behind the Ebro; then neither 
the conscript reinforcements nor the junction of Caffiirelli’s 
troops would have enabled Clausel to re-appear in the field 
. before Burgos would have fallen. But that fortress would 
probablj- have yielded at once, and the English general might 
have returned to the Tagus, perhaps in time to meet Soult 
as he issued forth from the mountains in his march from 
Andalusia. 

It maj'- be objected, that as Burgos did not yield it would 
not have yielded under any circumstances -without n vigorous 
defence. This is not so certain, the effect of a defeat would 
have been very different from the effect of such a splendid 
operation as Clausel’s ‘retreat; and the prolonged defence ofr 
the castle Avas due, to some errors of detail in the attack as 
well as to want of sufficient artillery means. In respect of 
the great features of the campaign, it may be assumed that 
’Wellington’s judgment on the spot and^Avith a full know- 
ledge both of his own and his adversaries’ situation, is of 
more weight than Jomiui’s, however able and acute, for he 
klicw nothing of the difficulties. 

In the details of the siege there was something of error 
exceedingly strange. It is said sir Howard Douglas on being 
consulted, objected to the proceeding by galleiy and mine 
against an outward a middle and an inward line of defence, 
as likely to involve a succession of tedious and difficult 
enterprises, Avhich even if successful wofild still leave the 
White Chm'ch and the upper castle to be carried; — that this 
castle, besides other artillery armament, was surmounted by a 
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powerful battery of heavy guns, bearing directly upon the 
face of the horn-work of iSan Michael, the only point from 
which it could be breached; arid until it 'was breached the 
governor, a gallant man, would certainly not surrender. It 
could not however be breached without a larger battering- 
train than the allies possessed, and would not as he supposed 
be effected by mines; wherefore proposing to take the guns 
from two fiigates then lying at Santander he proffered to 
bring them up in time. In this reasoning 'Wellington partly 
acquiesced, but he expected success from the scarcity of water 
in the castle, and the facility of burning the provision maga- 
zines; nor was he 'svithout hope from his fortune. Towards 
the end of the siege he too late got the guns from Santander; 
but while Douglas counselled him on the spot, sir Edward 
Pakenham, then in Madrid, assured the author of this history 
that he also, foreseeing the artillery means were too scant}', 
had proposed to send by the Somosierra twelve fine Eussiau 
battering-guns from the Eetiro, pledging himself to procure 
by an appeal to the ofiicers in the capital, animals sufficient 
to transport them and their ammunition to Burgos in a few 
days. The ofier was not accepted. 

Something also may be objected to the field operations; 
for it is the rule, although not an absolute one, that the 
enemy’s active army should first be beaten or driven beyond 
some strong line, such as a river or chain of mountains, 
before a siege is commenced. Now if Wellington had 
„ , masked the castle after the hom-work w'as carried 

Sonham, on the 19th, and had then followed Clause!, the 

MSS. French generals admitted they would have gone 

over the Ebro, perhaps even to Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. 
Then all the minor depots must have been broken up, and 
the re-organization of the army of Portugal retarded at least a 
month, during which the guns from Santander would have 
arrived and the castle of Burgos have fallen. In Souham’s 
seeret despatches, it is said, of course on the authority of 
spies, that Castanos urged an advance beyond Burgos instead 
of a siege; and it* is not unlikely, because to advance con- 
tinually and surround an enemy constituted with Spanish 
generals the whole art of war. Dowbeit on this occasion 
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the advice if given -was not unreasonable; and it needed 
scarcely even to delay the siege -while the covering army 
advanced^ because one division of infantry might have come 
up from Madrid; still leaving two of the finest in the army 
and a brigade , of cavalry at that capital, which was sufficient, 
because Hill was coming to Toledo, Ballesteros’ disobedience 
-was unlinown, and the king in no condition to advance before 
, Soult arrived. 

A last error was stopping too long on the Tormes in hopes 
of fighting in the position of the Arapiles. It was a stirring 
thought indeed for a great mind, and the error was brilliantly 
redeemed; but the remedy does not efiace the original fault; 
and this • subject leads to a consideration of some speculative 
interest, namely, why Wellington, desirous as he was to keep 
..the line, of the Tormes, and knowing with what difficulty the 
Prench fed their large army, did not order everything in his 
rear,, to take refuge in Rodrigo and Almeida and entrench 
himself, on St. Christoval and in Salamanca. Thus posted 
andffiaving a bridge-head on the left bank by which to operate 
.on either side, he might have waited until famine compelled 
the enemy to separate, which would have been in a very few 
days : perhaps the answer would be that the Spaniards had 
left Rodrigo in a defenceless state. 

Turning now to the French side they also will be found in 
error. 

Souham’s pursuit after the cavalry combat at Venta de 
. Pozo.was feeble. Wellington, speaking of his own army, 
said, ‘ no troops .were ever less pressed by an enemy.’ The 
• king’s orders were however positive not to fight, and as the 
English general continually offered Souham battle in strong 
positions the man had no power to do mischief. Soult’s 
too cautious .pursuit of Hill had other motives. He was not 
. desirous of a battle, and until the Guadarama was passed 
. Hill had the larger force, for then only was the whole French 
army united. Soult wished to march in one great mass 
through- La rMancha, lea-vdng . only a small corps or a detach- 
ment of Suchet’s army on the Cuenca road; but the king 
united the whole of the army of the centre, his own guards 
and seven ■ thousand men of the army of the south on the 
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Cuenca line, and tbere "were no good cross communications 
except by Tarancon. Soult therefore advanced towards the 
Tagus -with only thirty-five thousand men, and from commis- 
Bariat difficulties and other obstacles was compelled to move 
by successive dmsions, at considerable distances; when liis 
advanced guard was at Valdemoro bis rear-guard was two 
marches distant. Hill might then have turned and driven 
him over the Tagus; or, after leaving a small corjjs on the 
upper Tagus to watch the Idng, have passed that river at 
Toledo, and vifhout abandoning his line by the valley of the 
Tagus have attacked Soult while on the march towards 
Ocana: the latter, in despite of his numerous cavalry must 
then have fallen back to concentrate his forces, and this would 
have deranged the whole campaign. 

Soult thinking Ballesteros was withHill, naturally feared to 
press his adversary rmder such a vicious disposition of the 
Trench army; neither could that disposition be changed 
during the operation, because of the want of good cross roads, 
and because Soubam had been told that the king would meet 
him on the side of Guadalaxara. In fine Soult had learned 
to respect his adversaries, and with the prudence of a man 
whose mental grasp embraced all the machinery of the war, 
he avoided a doubtful battle when a defeat would from the 
unsettled state of the Trench affairs have lost the whole 
Peninsula. The allies had Portugal to fall back upon, the 
Trench armies must have gone behind the Ebro. 

These seem to be the leading points of interest in tins cam- 
paign, but it will not be uninteresting to mark the close 
affinities between Wellington’s retreat and that of sir John 
Moore. This last-named general marched to the north of 
Spain with the political object of saving Andalusia by drawing 
on himself the Trench power; having beforehand declared that 
he expected to be overwhelmed. Wellington moved into the 
same country to deliver Andalusia and thus drew on himself 
the whole power of the enemy; like Moore declaring also 
beforehand that the political object being gained his own 
nulitary position would be endangered. Both succeeded, and 
both were, as they had foretold, wvenvhelmed by superior 
forces, liloorc was to have been aided by Eomana’s Spanish 
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army and-lie found it a burthen; "Wellington -was impeded, 
not assisted by the Gallicians, and both generals "were 'without 
money. 

Moore having approached Soult and menaced Burgos "was- 
forced to retreat, because Napoleon moved from Madrid on 
his right flank and towards his rear. "Wellington having 
actually besieged Burgos Avas compelled to raise the siege and 
retire, lest the king, uoming through Madrid, should pass his 
right flank and get into his rear. Moore was only folloAA'ed 
by Soult to the Esla, "Wellington was only folloAved by 
Souham to the Duero. The first general looked to the moun- 
tains of GaUicia for positions which he could maintain ; but 
the apathy of the Spanish people in the south permitted 
Napoleon to bring up an overAvhelming force so rapidly 
that this plan could not be sustained. Wellington had the 
same notion with respect to the Duero, and the defection of 
Ballesteros enabled the king to bring up such a power that 
further retreat .became necessary. 

Moore’s soldiers at the commencement of the operation 
evinced, want of discipline, they committed great excesses at 
"Valderas and disgraced themselves by their inebriety at Bern- 
bibre and Villa Franca. In like manner Wellington’s soldiers 
broke the bonds of discipline, disgraced themselves by drunk- 
enness at Torquemada and on the retreat from the Puente 
Larga to Madrid, and committed excesses everywhere. Moore 
stopped behind the Esla to chedc the enemy, restore order,, 
and enable his commissariat to remove the stores; Wellington, 
stopped behind the Carrion for exactly the same purposes. 
The one general Avas immediately turned on his left because 
the bridge of Mancilla was abandoned unbroken to Franceschi;. 
the other general was also turned on his left because the 
bridge of Palencia was abandoned unbroken to Foy. Moore’s 
retreat was little short of three himdred miles ; Wellington’s 
was nearly as long, and both vrere in the winter season. The 
first halted at Beneventc, at Villa Franca, and at Lugo; the- 
last halted at Duenas, at Cabecon, Tordesillas, and Salamanca. 
The principal loss sustained by the one vras in the last 
marches betAveen Lugo and Coruna; so also the principal loss 
sustained bj the other was in the last marches betAveen the 
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Tormes and the Agueda. Some of Moore’s generals mur- 
mured against his proceedings, some of Wellington’s generals, 
as ive have seen, went further : the first were checked by a 
reprimand, the second were humbled by a sarcasm. Finally 
both generals reproached their armies with want of discipline, 
both attributed it to the negligence of the officers generally, 
and in both cases the justice of the reproaches was proved by 
the exceptions. The reserve and the foot-guards in Moore’s 
campaign, the light division and the foot-guards in Welling- 
ton’s, gave signal proof that it was negligence of discipline, 
not hardships, though the latter were severe in both armies, 
that caused the losses. Not that it can he said, only those 
regiments preserved order ; many others were eminently well 
conducted, hut those were the troops named as exceptions at 
the time, and two regiments of the light division had been of 
Moore’s reserve. 

Such were the resemblances of these two retreats. The 
differences were, that Moore had only twenty-three thousand 
men in the first part of his retreat, and nineteen thousand in 
the latter part, having detached four thousand to Vigo. Wel- 
lington had thirty-three thousand in the first part of his 
reti'eat, sixty-eight thousand in the latter part. Moore’s army 
were all of one nation and young soldier, s, Wellington’s were 
of different nations hut veterans. The first marched through 
mountains, where the weather was infinitely more inclement 
than in the plains over which the second moved; and until 
he reached the Esla Moore’s flank was quite exposed, whereas 
Wellington’s flank was covered by Hill’s army until he gained 
the Tormes. Wellington with veteran troops was opposed to 
Souham, to Soult, to the king, and to Jourdan, men not 
agreeing in their views; and their whole army when united 
did not exceed the allies by more than twenty thousand men. 
Moore Avith young soldiers aa'us at first opposed to four times^ 
and latterly to three times his own numbers; for it is remark- 
able, that the French army assembled at Astorga was above 
eighty thousand, including ten thousand cavalry; Avhich is 
nearlj' the same as the number assembled against Wellington 
on the Tormes ; but Moore had little more than tAventy thou- 
sand men to oppose to this overwhelming mass and Wellington 
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had nearly seventy thousand. The partidas, abounding at 
the time of Wellington’s retreat, were unknown in the time of 
Moore; and this general was confronted by Napoleon, who, 
despotic in command, was also unrivalled in skill in genius 
and , in vigour. Wellington was not pressed by the enemy 
and he made short marches; yet he lost more stragglers than 
Moore, who was ■v'igorously pressed, made long marches and 
could only secure an embarkation by delivering a battle in 
Svhich he died most honourably. His character was imme- 
diately vilified. Wellington was relieved from his pursuers 
by the operation of famine, and had therefore no occasion to 
deliver a battle; but he also was vilified at the time ^vith 
equal injustice; and if he had then died it would have been 
with equal malice. His subsequent successes, his great name 
and power, have imposed silence upon his detractors or con- 
verted censure into praise, for it is the nature of mankind, 
especially of the ignorant, to cling to fortune. 

Moore attributed his difficulties to the apathy of the Spa- 
niards, his friends charged them on the incapacity of the 
English government. Wellington attributed his ultimate 
failure to the defection of Ballesteros; his brother, in the 
House of Lords, charged it on the previous contracted policy 
of Perceval’s government, which had crippled the general’s 
means: and certainly AYellington’s reasoning relative to Bal- 
lesteros was not quite sound. That general he said, might 
haS'e forced Soult to take the circuitous route of Valencia, 
Piequeua and Cuenca, or leave a strong corps in observation, 
aiid then Hill might have detached men to the north. He 
even calculated upon Ballesteros being able to stop both 
Soult and Souham altogether; for as the latter’s operations 
were prescribed by the king and dependent upon his proceed- 
ings, Wellington thought he vrould have remained tranquil 
if Joseph had not advanced. This was the error. Sou- 
ham’s despatches clearly show, that the king’s 
instructions checked instead of forwarding his 
movements; that it was his intention to have 
delivered battle at the end of four days without regard to- 
Joseph’s orders; and so great was his force Wellington 
admitted his o'wn inability to keep the field. Ballesteros’ 
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defection therefore cannot be pleaded in bar of all further 
investigation. But whatever failures there were, and however 
imposing the height to which the English general’s reputation 
has since attained, this campaign, including the sieges of 
Bodrigo, Badajos, the forts of Salamanca and of Burgos, the 
assault of Almaraz and the fight of Salamanca, will probably be 
considered his finest illustration of the art of war. Waterloo 
may be called a more glorious exploit because of the great 
man who was there vanquished; Assye may be deemed a 
more wonderful action, one indeed to be compared -with the 
victory which Lucullus gained over Tygranes; but Salamanca 
will always be referred to as the most sldlful of Wellington’s 
Battles* 
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Section L 

CONDUCT OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 

EXTEACT FBOir MR. CANNINQ’S mSTROOTIONS TO MB. STCAKT AND 
MB. DOFF, 1808. 

To Mr. Stuart. 

‘Tom are to enter into no political engagements.’ 

To James Duff, Dsq. 

‘ July 26 , 1808 . 

‘Ton M’ill emtarlc on toard liis majesty’s sliip. Stately; on 
board of tliat sliip are embarked to tbe amoimt of one million of 
Spanish dollars, tlirec fourths in doUars and one fourth in bars, 
which sum is consigned to your care, and is destined by his ma- 
jesty for the use of the kingdom of Andalusia and the provinces 
of Spain connected unth them. 

‘His majesty has no desire to annex any conditions to the- 
pecuniary assistance which he furnishes to Spain.’ 

‘ Mihtary stores to a considerable amount are now actually 
shipping for Cadiz, and the articles required for the clothing of 
the Andalusian army 1X111 follow.’ 

‘ It was only by a direct but secret understanding with the 
government of Spain, -under the connivance of France, that any 
considerable amount of dollars has been collected in England.’ — 
‘ Each province of Spain made its o-wn application with reference 
to the lull amount of its own immediate necessities, and to the 
full measui-e of its own intended exertions, but without taking 
into consideration that similar necessities and similar exertions 
lead to similar demands from other parts, and that though each 
separate demand might in itself be reasonably supposed -to come 
within’ the limits ui the means of Great Britain, yet that the 
whole together occasion a call for.^ecie, such as never before was 
made upon this country at any period of its existence.’ 

. ‘In the course of the present year it is pubhcly notorious 
that a subsidy is paid by Great Britain to Sweden of one mil l i on 
two hundred thousand pounds, the whole of which, or nearly 
the whole, must be remitted in specie, amounting to at least seven 
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million dollars. One million of dollars lias already been sent to 
Gihon, another to Coruna in part of the respective demands of 
the principality of Asturias and the kingdom of Gallicia, and the 
remainder of these demands as already brought forward would 
require not less than eight million dollars more to satisfy them.’ — 
‘ Am application from Portugal has also been received for an aid, 
which will amount to about twelve or thirteen hundred thousand 
dollars ; one million, as has been stated, goes in the shm with you 
to Cadiz, and the remainder of the Andalusian demancl would re- 
quire between three and four millions of dollars more. Here, 
therefore, there are not less than three and twenty millions of dol- 
lars, of which near sixteen millions for Spain and Portugal re- 
quired to be suddenly drawn from the British treasury.’ 

‘ In addition to this drain it is also to be considered that the 
British armies are at the same moment sent forth in aid of the 
same cause, and that every article of expense to be incurred by 
them on foreign service m whatever country they may be em- 
ployed, must be defrayed by remittances in silver. — ‘ You will 
be particularly careful in entering upon the explanation with the 
junta in Seville, to avoid any appearance of a desire to overrate 
the merit and value of the exertions now making by Great 
Britain in favour of the Spanish nation, or to lay the ground for 
restraining or hmiting those exertions witliin any other bounds 
than those which are prescribed by the limits of the actual means 
of the country.’ 

ilfr. Canning to Mr. Stuart. 

1808. 

‘ Already the deputy from Coruna has added to ids original 
demand for two millions of dollars, a further demand for three 
millions on learning from the Asturian deputies that the demand 
from Asturias had amoimted to five millions in the first instance. 
Both profess in conversation to include a provision for the in- 
terests of Leon and of Old CastiUe in the demand. But this has 
not prevented a direct application from Leon.’ 

‘ It is besides of no small disadvantage that the deputies from 
the Asturias and Gallicia having left Spain at so early a period 
are really not competent to furnish information or advice upon the 
more advanced state of things in that country.’ — ‘I have already 


* Note by Editor. — Nevertheless sir John Jloore had only £25,000 in 
his military chest, and sir David Baird only £8000, which were given 
him hy sir John Moore. 

Admiral Dz Courcy to Mr. Stitart, October 21, 1808. 

‘ Jtr. Erere will have told you that the ts'emvramis has brought .a million 
of dollars in order to lie at his disposal, besides £50,000 in dollars, whicli 
are to be presented to the army of the ma^uis of Romana.’ — 'In the 
meantime the British troops remain in their transports at Coruna, un- 
certain whether they shall be invited to the war, .and without a shilling 
to defray their expenses.” 
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stated to you that in applications for sncconrs, tliere is an xmder- 
. ground appearance of rivalry, wliicli with, every disposition to do 
everything that can he done for Spain, imposes a necessity 'ot 
perpetual caution with respect to the particular demands of eaeh 
province. The Asturians having been rebuked by their consti- 
tuents for not having applied for pecuniary aid as quickly as the 
Galhcians are bent upon repairing this mult, and the Gallician 
having been commended for promptitude, is ambitious of ac- 
quiring new credit by increasing the amount of his demand. 
"Whatever the ulterior demands these several provinces have to 
make, will be made with infinitely more effect through you and 
Mr. Hunter respectively, as they will then come accompanied 
with some, detailed and intelligible exposition of the grounds and 
objects of each particular application.’ 

jlTr. Stuart’s despatches to Mr. Canning. 

‘ Coruna, July 22, 1808. , 

- ‘Accounts of advantages in the quarters, which from the 
present state of things can have little or no communication with 
this place, appear to be numerous in proportion as the north of 
Spain is barren of events agreeable to the existing government; 
and I am disposed to consider tmauthenticated reports of success 
in Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and_ Andalusia, to be a mode of 
concealing or palliating disasters in Leon, Castille, and the 
Montana.’ 

'July 2^., 1808. 

‘ One thousand men, under He Ponte, is the utmost force the 
Asturias have yet organized or sent into the field, and the con- 
tingents of Leon are very trifling.’ 

■ ‘ Thirty thousand men, of which twenty thousand are regular 
troops . imder Plake, were united to ten thousand Castilhan 
recruits imder Cuesta. They went to E-io Seco to march against 
Burgos, and cut ofi" Bessieres’ retreat to France, but they lost 
seven thousand men at Bio Seco.’ 

‘ The Estremadura army under Gallegos is at Almaraz, con- 
sisting of twenty -four thousand infantry and four thousand 
cavalry, but the battle of Bio Seco has cut the communication 
which had been before kept up to Andalusia.’ 

Abstract of information sent to Mr. Canning hy Mr. Stuart. 

‘July 26, 1808. 

‘ The 29th of May the inhabitants of Cormla appointed a 
provisional junta of forty members taken from the notables of the 
place, and this junta despatched circulars to the seven provinces 
of St. Jago, Betancos, Coruna, Mondonedo, Orense, Lugo, and 
Tuy, desiring that aeputies from each should come -to Coruna to 
form a junta for Galhcia entire. Seven persons came and imme- 
diately seized the government and dissolved the local junta; the 
troops marched to the frontier, deputies went to England, and all 
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seemed to proceedTrell until contributions •were demandea. Then 
the provmces demurred, saying, their deputies -svere empowered 
oidy to signify their approbation of what had passed, but not to 
seize the gOTemment, and St. .Jago insisted upon sendino- more 
deputies, and having additional votes as being of more^conse- 
quence. It was then arranged that two deputies from each 
province should be sent to Coruna with more power. The 
archbishop and a ifr. rreire came from St. Jago, and others 
were arriving when the first deputation resolved not to submit, 
and declared the second to be an ordinary junta, chosen for the 
mere purpose of raising money, and subordinate to themselves. 
The archbishop and the bishop of Orense refused to act in such a 
capacity; but a letter from the latter p ointin g the true state of 
things being intercepted, he was arrested and confined in the 
citadel. A body of troops was sent to St. Jago, it was ■uncer- 
tain whether to seize the archbishop or to awe the people; but 
Mr. Stuart was secretly assured it was for the former purpose. 
The archbishop thought so also and came immediately to 
Coruna. This transaction was studiously concealed from the 
English envoy, but he penetrated the secret. The people were 
discontented at this usurpation of the j-nnta of seven, but the 
lavish succours sent to them by Mr. Canning and the presence of 
Mr. Stuart induced them to submit, as thiniing the junta were 
supported by England. 

‘ TTiis junta of seven adopted no measures in common •with 
any neighbouripg province, but willingly entered into close alli- 
ance with the insurgents of Portugal as one independent state 
■with another; and they -nithheld any share ofthe English sup- 
plies for the armies of Asturias and lieon. 

‘ The archbishop was an intriguing dangerous man, and 
secretly wrote to Blake to march -with the army against the junta, 
his letter being intercepted sir voted to arrest him, but the 
seventh, ■with the assistance of Mir. Stuart, persuaded them to 
avoid so ■violent a measure, as tending towards a ci^vil commotion. 
Tumults, however, did take place, and the English naval officers 
were requested and consented to quell a riot, and it proved that 
they had more influence over the people than the junta. 

‘In August the archbishop was commanded to leave Coruna, 
he obeyed and the bishop of Orense was after some resistance 
made a member of the junta.’ 

Mr. Stuart to Mr. Canning. 

‘August 7. 

‘There is no common plan and consequently no concert in 
their proceedings. Ko province shares the succours granted by 
Great Britain Tvith its neighbour, although that advantage may 
not be useful to themselves, yo gun-boats have been sent from 
Eerrol to protect St. Andero on the coast of Biscay, and the 
Asturians have in vain asked for artilleiy from the depots of 
Gallicia. , . , . 

‘ The stores landed at Gihon and not used by the Astunans, 
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have remained in that .port and in Oviedo, although they .would 
have afforded a seasonaolo relief to the army of Blake. 

‘ The money brought hy the Pluto for that province -of Leon, 
which has not raised a man and was till this moment in the 
hands of the Preneh, remains imemployed in the port where it 
was landed. Estremadura is said to nave nine thousand cavahy, 
which are of little service since the Erench quitted that province. 
Yet they have not sent a man to Blake, who cannot prudently 
stir from his present position without cavalry. General Cuesta 
also has deprived him of sis hundred horse and his flying artillery, 
with which he has actually quitted Salamanca on his way to join, 
the Estremadura army.’ 

Mr. StuaH to Mr. Canning. 

[Abstract.] 

‘ August 12. 

‘ The duke of Infantado reached Blake’s quarters after es- 
caping from Erance. Blake gave hm his confidence, and sent 
him to hladrid to form a council of war, and to persuade Cuesta 
to send two thousand cavalry to the army of Galhcia. The junta 
did not approve of this; they suspected Infantado as a double 
dealer and m the Erench interest. 

‘ After Baylen, the juntas of Seville and Murcia wished to 
establish a despotism differing in nothing from that of Charles 
ni. and Charles IV., save that Elorida Blanca was to be the 
head of a regency. But in the north they were all for liberfy 
and put forward the British constitution as a model. The army 
spoke of Infantado as regent, but the civilians disliked him. All 
the Engli^ guns sent out for Gallicia went by mistake to the 
Asturias, the succours were absurdly distributed and everything 
was in confusion.’ 

Ditto to Ditto. 

‘ CoruHia, August 9. 

‘I.am placed at the very estremity of the kingdom where I 
cannot possibly obtain any sort of information respecting other 
provinces, and my presence has very materially contributed to 
cherish the project of separation from the rest of the peninsula 
in the minds of the GaUicians. 

■ ‘Besides the constant communication of the navy with the 
junta, a military mission is placed here, consisting of several per- 
sons who communicate regidarly with the goyernment and the 
admiralty, and whose correspondence with England being a mere 
duplicate of my ovm renders .the one or the other perfectly 
useless. 

• ‘The packet, instead of coming .weekly, only arrived every 
fortnight, being sent to Gihon to carry home Mr. Hunter’s letters, 
who i imderstand has no order to report to me! _ . 

‘The admiral having no official notice, of my situation here 
on the part of government, caimot be, expected to detach vessels 
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for tlie purpose of sending my despatches, at a time wlien Le is 
occupied in sending his own accounts of the events taking place 
in Spain to the Admiralty.' 

Section II. — ^Lonn WEtLEsuET’s Instbuctions to 
Mb. Stuaet. 

[Extracts.] 

‘ Januai'y 5 ', 1810. 

‘ In return for these liberal supplies, his majesty is entitled to 
claim from the Portugese government every assistance which 
can he afforded to _the_ British commander and troops, a faithful 
and judicious application of the funds granted for tnc support of 
so large a portion of the Portuguese force, which must otherwise 
he supplied from the exclusive resources of Portugal.’ 

‘ I am commanded to signify to you the expectation that the 
extraordinary efforts of ]bis majesty’s government for the aid of 
Portugal, and the consequent pressure upon British resources, 
will he met hy corrcsponyiing exertions on the part of the regency, 
and that all local and tetnporary prejudices will be submitted to 
the urgent necessity of placing the finances of the kingdom in 
that state which may render them available for its defence in the 
approaching danger. ^ You will direct your immediate and vigi- 
lant attenrion to this most important object, nor will you refrain 
from offering, or even from urging your advice on any occasion 
which may open tho>,prospect of effecting any useful reduction in 
the civil charges, on augmentation in tlie revenues or military 
resources of the country.’ 

‘In addition to these arrangements, his majesty will expect 
to receive regular ponthly accounts of the expenditure of the 
Bums applicable to' the military charges of Portugal, under the 
orders issued to loyd Wellington, as well as accurate returns of 
the state and condition of the several corps receiving British 

pay.’ ‘ It is also desirable that his majesty should bo 

acquainted with me state and condition of that part of the Por- 
tuguese force which is to be maintained from the revenues of 

Portugal.’ ■- ‘ The crisis demands the. most imreserved 

confidence and commxmication between his majesty’s ministers 
and the local government of the prince regent. No jealousy or 
suspicion should be harboured under such a pressure of common 
danger; the great sacrifices which we have made for the interests 
of our ^ly must not be frustrated by any consideration inferior 
to the main purpose of our mutual security, nor must wo now 
hesitate to take the lead in any measures necessary to enable 
Portugal to contribute a just share of their own efforts and re- 
sources for the accomplishment of their own safety.’^ 

‘The governing power in Spain does not derive its authority 
from the appointment of the sovereign, the disposition of some 
of its leading members is at least equivocal, and his conduct has 
not satisfied any emectations either of the Spanish nation or of 

the allies.’ ‘In Spain the assembly of the Cortes is the 

only remedy to which that country can resort for the purpose of 
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investing tlie government "witli a regular force, or a national 
spirit, nor can any hope be entertained of a sufficient exertion 
of the military resources of Spain, until a governing power shall 
be so framed as to unite a due representation of the crown with a 
just security for the interests and welfare of all the estates of the 
realm.’ 

Section HE. — Condttct of the English Government. 

Lord Wellington to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Viseu, March 30, 1810. 

* I don’t understand the arrangements which government have 
made of the command of the troops there. I have hitherto con- 
sidered them as part of this army, and, from the arrangements 
wliich I made with the Spanish government they cost us nothing 
but their pa}’’, and ah. the money procured at Cadiz for bills was 
applicable to the service in this country. Their instructions to 
general Graham alter this entirely, and they have even gone so 
far as to desire liim to take measures to supply the Spaniards 
with provisions from the Mediterranean, whereas I had insisted 
that they should feed our troops. The first consequence of this 
arrangement will be, that wo shall liave no more money from 
Cadiz; I had considered the troops at Cadiz so much part of mj 
army that I had written to my brother to deshe to have his 
opinion whether, if the French withdrew from Cadiz when they 
should attack Portugal, he thought I might bring into Portugm 
at least the troops which I had sent there. But! consider this 
now to be out of the question.’ 

, General Graham to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Isla, Mag 22, 1810. 

‘ I add this note merely as a postscript to my last, to tell you 
. that lord Liverpool has decided the doubt, by declaring this a part 
of Lord Wellington’s artny, but saying it is the wish of govern- 
ment that though I am second in command to him I should be left 
here for the present. This is odd enough. I mean that it should 
not have been left to his judgment to decide where I was to be 
employed; one would think he could judge fully better according 
to circumstances than people in England.’ 


FTo. II. 

Section I. 

M.tUtJIONT AND DOUSENNE’S OPEBATIONS, 

• Intercepted letter from Fog to Girard, translated from the 

cipher. 

‘ Trtixillo, 20 Aoiit, 1811, 
‘Monsieur le general, — ^Wellington bloque Bodrigo avec 
quai-ante miUe hommes; son avimt garde occune la Sierra de 
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^orto pour 

IVancia. On assure que I’artUlerie du train arrire de [trois mois, 
faire le siege de cette place. C’est approvisionnee pour ec I’annee 
Marmont’ va se porter rers le nord pour se reunir Ma 

commandee par le generjd Dorsenne et attaquer I’en^ 1® mouve- 
division partira le vingt-sis pour passer le Tage et suira' centre 
ment de IMarmont. Huit miUe hommes de rarmee! 
nous remplaceront a Placentia et an Pont d’Almaraz. ® 6e Tous 
‘Monsieru- le mareclial due le Paguse me charg^g®®^ 
ecrire que c’est a tous a contenir quatre mille Esp 
sont en ce moment rdunis devant Truxillo/ &c. &c. I ‘ 


Iniercepiei letter from general Wattier to the gener. 

manding at Ciudad Sodrigo. | 

[Extract.] f 


[1, 1811. 


‘ balamanca, Segtemhrefee de ses 
' E’armee Espagnol de Galice, ionteusement chas^s®!^® 
positions de la Baneza et de Puente de Orrigo et poirP’®®*! hate 
I’avant garde an dela de Villa Eranca, s’est retiree en jittoye ces 
sur la Corune. Le general-en-chef apres avoir n# hommes 
parages, vient ici sous sis jours avec nngt-cinq millj’l®i*' h ces 
de la garde, et nous irons tous ensemble voir s’il jderompro 
illnstres Anglais de nous attendre, et de nous permettrel envoie do 
quelques lances avec eux. Le due de Paguse a qui ^ntes/Pla- 
Tos nouvelles est autour de vous a Panos, Yal de Eu(i 
centia, &c., et nous agirons de concert avec lui.' | 

Intercepted letter from Marmont to Girard, k 1811. 

‘ Flacenci a, 7enibA^^ pa^er 
‘ GejsEBal, — J e vous ai ecrit pour vous prier de faij^®* ^®® 
une lettre que j’adressai au marechal due de Dalm»l®® corps 
Anglais ont reuni toutes leurs forces aupres dePodrigo,^ passent 
Espagnols meme qui etoient sur la rive gauche du TagA® devant 
en ce moment cetto riviere; vous n’avez presque person:® pr®®^rie 
vous. n serait extremement important que pendant que If®*®^ 
totalite de I’armee va se porter sur Podngo vous puisPeher nn 
un mouvement pour operer une diversion utile et rashes srat 
portion de la force ennemie de votre c6te. J’ignore qufl' ^ entr® 
VOS instructions, mais je ne doute pas que ce mouvemen 
dans les intentions du due de Dalmatic.' i 

Dll, marechal Marmont au gSncral de division. 1811. 

‘ Talavera, Octdbre 21,^® lettre 
‘GfouEAi., — Je refois seulement dans ce moment vo^ .-co®r 
du 18™' avec la copie de celle du g&dral d’AultannG^ "T’O®® 
instruction giinerale vous no devez obdir a aucim ordre “ a mes 
serait donne au nom du roi lorsqu’ellcs sont contraire?® dispo- 
jntentions particulieres. lie vous departez jamais de cP®®ortc3, 
sitions. L’armee du Portugal no doit point servii- aux f auront 
ni a la communication de Tarmce du midi, — ^nos troupe/ 
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bien assez de courses a faire pour assurer la reutro de nos appro- 
visionnemens. Le roi a paru desirer que je n’occupe point 
Dlescas, a .cause, de son voisinagc de Madrid; par ce motif et 
plus encore en raison de I’eloignement et du service praible des 
troupes, je ne venx point roccuper. Mon intention etait de ne 
point occuper Axanjuez ; mais puisque les ministres du roi ont pris 
la m^sure iuconsideree d’ordonner la vente des magazins, ne 
perdez pas ,un seul instant pour envoyer un detachement occuper- 
Aranjuez, , ou le prefet de Toledo fera faire le plus de biscuit 
possible. Prenez la memo mesure pour tous les points ou ilya 
des magazins. — ^Emparez-vous en, — et que personne n’y toucne. 
— ^L’empereur a indiqud la province de Toledo etnonla prefecture; 
ainsi ce sent les ressources de toute la province qui nous sont 
alFectes. — ^Emparez-vous en, — et que le prefet administre tous le 
pays. .Dites bien au prefet qu a quelque titre que oe soit aucun 
des ressources en ble, argent de quelque source qu’eUes previen- 
nent ne doit etre distraits pour Madrid, et,qu’elles doivent toutes 
etre conserves poim I’armde de Portugal. A la fin du mois la divi- 
sion de dragons arrivera dans les environs de Toledo. — J’espere 
qu’eUe eloignera les guerillas. Dans, les cas ou ils resteroient 
dans le voisina^e on leur donnera lacbasse. Voyez a obtenir du 
prefet de Toledo qu’il fasse un effort extraordinane pour envoyer 
a Talavera le ble et I’orge qui lui ont ete demandes, attendu que 
conune ici on est oblige de fame des expeditions en avant, nous 
sommes dans un besoin tres pressant. Je ddsirerois rentrer dans 
la possession de tout le bid qui a dte vendu. On renverroit les 
acnetem’s par devant le gouverncment Espagnol pour dtre in- 
demnisees, — s’il y a possibilite engages le prefet a prendre des 
mesures conservatoires en attendant que je prenne im arrete a 
cet.egard sur le rapport que vous me ierez. Je me rends a 
Madrid ou je passerai deux jours dans I’espcrance d’dclairer le 
roi sur la conduite que ses veritables intdrets lui commandent de 
tenir envers I'armde Franjaise. De la je me rends a Tolede. Je 
n’ai pas besoin de vous recommander, general, d’envoj^er a 
Aranjuez rm officier sage et ferme, qui execute pouctuellementles 
ordres qui lui seroient donncs, qui se fasse obeir et qui mette le 
plus grand soin a faire respecter I’babitation du roi.’ 

Interce^tei letter in cipher from general Montbnm to the 
goveivior of Ciudad'Rodrigo. 

‘ Yal de Fuenies, Septemhre, 1811. 

‘ Je re^u le — du courant, mon cber gdndral, votre rdponse du — 
a la lettre que je vous ecrivis le — , et je m’empressai d’en commu- 
niquer le continue a S. E. le mardcbal due de Paguse, qui mo 
charge de me mcttro en communication avec vous. Je m’en 
acquitterai avec plaisir puisque e’en est toujours im nouveau pour- 
moi de rdeevoir de vos uouvelles. Je vous annonce qu’un appro- 
visionnement tres considerable se prepare a Salamanque par les 
soins du gdndral-en-cbef Dorsenne, le mardcbal, sur lequel vous 
pouvez compter aussi fait des preparatifs pour vous envoyer des- 
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viTres. Tons les convois partiront sons Ijonne es'corte, et ne 
mettront en marche d’apres ce qne je presnme dn conrant an 
plus tard. Dans tons les cas ne vous impatientez pas. Nous 
Bommes prets a venir a TOtre secours de toutes les manieres. 
Vous ne saurioz trop de votre cote nous mettre an conrant de la 
force de la position et enfin Tons ne pourriez nous dormer trop de 
details sur I’amiee Anglo-Portugaise. 

‘ Je regois a I’instant le biUet que vous avez dcrit liier an general 
Doyer, par lequel vous nous faites connoitre que d’apres tons les 
renseignemens que vous avez obtenus, vous croyez que les sept 
divisions Anglaises sont dans vos parages. D importe de s’en 
assurer positivement de connoitre leur position, et, s’d est possible, 
leur composition. II parait que vous n’avez pas beaucoup do 
monde dans votre place sur qui vous puissiez compter. Proposes 
a I’homme que je vous envoi d’aller reconnoitre les Anglais a 
Gallegos et Puente Guinaldo, ct de revenir par El Bodon, et 
vous me le renverriez ensuite. Dites lui que je le paierai bien 
s’il veut faire cette tournee, mais s’il s’y refuse je vous prie de no 
pas I’y contraindre, &c. &c.’ 

General Walker to lord Wellington. 

‘ Coruna, Septemhm' 4, 1811. 

‘ I saiv tbe ivbole of tbo troops ivitb him (general Abadia) in 
and about a league in front of Astorga, bavmg tbeir advanced 
posts on tbe Esla, tbe ivbole not amounting to above seven 
thousand men, independent of a reserve of about fifteen hundred 
near Poncebadon and Bembibre or on the road from Lugo. Tho 
force of the enemy in his front ■when collected being esti- 
mated at about thirteen thousand men. The vretched situation 
of the Gallician troops, in ivant almost of everything, one third 
part at least -without shoes, and dependent on the precarious sub- 
sistence that can day by day be collected, certainly does credit tb 
their patience and goocl inclination.’ 

‘ In consequence of this movement, (Abadia’s retreat,) the 

great road by Manzanal and Bembibre being left open or nearly so, 
the Prench pushed forward on it so rapidly that shortly after my 
arrival here (Coruna), intelligence was received of their having got 

E ossession of the important pass ofVillaPranca, and that the Gal- 
cian troops thus cut offfrom it, had been obliged to make their re- 
treat by the Val des Orres. Without any correct information of the 
force of the enemy, and the entrance of GaUicia thus left entirely 
in his hands, avery eonsiderable alarm was for some time occasioned 
here, of which I took every advantage to urge upon the junta the 
necessity of afull compliance -with the reeommendation and wishes 
of the general to enable him to put tho troops in sueh a state of 
equipment as might render them, either for defence or attack, 
in every way disposable in his hands; and at the same time to put 
Coruna into temporary security, by withdrawing to it all the guns 
(amounting to no less than fifteen hundred) of the indefensible 
arsenal of Perrol, which would otlierwise become a sure ddpot for 
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tlie enemy in any attaclc lie might contemplate on this place, and 
•who might not otherwise venture to bring ■with him heavy artil- 
lery on so distant an excursion.’ 

Section II. 

Official letters from the ‘prince of Neufchatel to marshal Marmont, 
extracted from the dnke of Sovigo's Memob's. 

‘ JParis, le 21 Novemhre, 1811. 

‘ L’empereur me charge de vous faire connaitre, monsiem- le 
mardobal, que I’obiet le plus imjportant en ce moment est la 
prise de Valence. L’empereurordonne que vous fassiez partir un 
'■'orps de troupes qui, reuni aux forces que le roi detachera de 
I’armee du centre, se dirige sur Valence pour appuyer I’armee du 
marechal Suchet jusqu’a ce qu’on soit maitre do eette place. 

‘ Faites executer sans delai cette disposition de concert avec 
S. M. le roi d’Espame, et instruisez-moi de ce que vous aurez 
fait a, cet egard. ifous sommes instruits que les Anglais ont 
•vingt mUle malades, et qu’ils n’ont pas vingt mille hommes sous 
les armes, en sorte qu’ils ne peuvent rien entreprendre ; I’inten- 
tion de I’empereur est done que douze mille hommes, infanterie, 
cavalerie et sapeurs, marclieut de suite sur Valence, que vous dd- 
tachiez meme trois a quatre mille hommes sur les derrieres, et 
que vous, monsieur le marechal, soyez en mesure de soutenir la 
prise de Valence. Cette place prise, le Portugal sera pres de sa 
chute, parcequ’alors, dans la bonne saisou, I’armee de Portugal 
sera augmentee de vingt-cinq mille hommes del’armde dumidi et 
de quinze mille du corps du general Eeille, de maniere a rdunir 
plus de quatre-vingt mille hommes. Dans cette situation, vous 
re'cevriez I’ordre de vous porter sur Elvas, et de vous emparer de 
tout I’Alemtejo dans le meme temps que I’armee du nord se por- 
terait sur la Coa avec une armee de quarante mUle hommes. 
L’equipage de pent qui existe a Badaioz servirait a jeter des ponts 
sur le Tage; I’ennemi serait hors d’etat de rien opposer aune 
pareiUo force, qui ofFre toutes les chances de succes sans pre- 
senter aucun danger. C'est done Valence qu’il faut prendre. Le 
6 Novembre nous etions maitres d’un faubourg; il y a lieu 
d’esperer que la place prise en Decembre, ce qui vous mettrait, 
monsieur le due, a portee de vous trouver devant Elvas dans le 
courant de Jan'vicr. Envoycz moi votre avis sur ce plan d’onera- 
tions, afin qu’apres avoir regu I’avis de la prise de Faience, I'em- 
pereiu puisse vous donner des ordres positifs. 

‘ Le prince do Wagram et de Ifeuchatel, major-gendral.’ 

(Signe) ‘Alexandee.’ 

* JParis, le 15 JT^vrier, 1812. 

‘ Sa majestd n’est past satisfaite de la direction que -vous donnez 
a la guerre. Vous avez la supdriorite sur I’ennemi, et au lieu 
de prendre I’initiative, vous ne cessez de la re^evoir.^ Quand le 
gdneral Hill marche siu I’armee du midi avec quinze miUe hommes 
c’est ce qui pent vous arriver de plus hexueux; cette armee est 
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assez forte ct assez Lien organisee ponr ne rien craindre d’armeo 
Anglaise, aurait-elle quatre on cinq dirisions rennies. 

‘ Aujourd’-Lui i’ennemi suppose que tous allez iaire le siege 
de Eodrigo; il approcbe le g&eral Hill de sa droite afin de 
pouvoir le fatrc venir a lui a grandes marcbes, et Tons livrer 
Lataille r(^unis, si vous Youlez reprendre Eodrigo. C’est done au 
due de Dalmatie a tenir vingt mflle Lommes pour le contenir et 
I’empecLer de faire ce mouvement, et si general Hill passe le 
Tage, de se porter a sa suite, ou dans I’Alemtejo. Yous avez le 
double de la lettre que I’empereur m’a ordonne d’ecrire au due 
de Dalmatie le 10 de ce mois, en reponse a la demande qu’ilrous 
.ayait faite de porter des troupes dansle midi; e'est vous, monsieur 
le mareclial, qui deviez lui dcrire pour lui demander de porter mi 
grand coips de troupes vers la Guadiana, pour maintenirleg&eral 
Hill dans le midi etl’empScber de se reunir a lord Wellington. . . 
Les Anglais connaissent assez I’lionneurEranfais pour comprendre 
•que ce succes (la prise de Eodrigo) pent devenir un affront pour 
eux, et qu’au lieu d-’am^liorer leur position, Toccupation do 
Ciudad Eodrigo les met dans ToLLgation de defendre cette place. 
Ds nous rendent maitres du choix du champ de bataUle, puisque 
vous les forcez a venir au secours de cette place et a combattro 

dans une position si loin de la mer Je ne puis que vous 

r^pdter les ordres de I’empereur. Prenez votre quartier-gen&al 
A Salamanque, travaillez avec activite a fortifier cette nlle, rd- 
unissez-y un nouvcl equipage du siege pour servir a armor la 
ville, formez-y de.s approvisjonnemens, faite faire tous les jours 
le coup de fusil avec les Anglais, placez deux fortes avant gardes 
qui menacent, Tune Eodrigo, et I’autre Almeida; menacez les 
autres directions sur la frontiere de Portugal, envoyez des partis 
qui ravagent quelques villages, enfin employez tout ce qui peut 
tenir I’ennemie sur le qui-vive. Paites reparor les routes do 
Porto et d’Almeida. Tenez votre armde vers Toro, Benavente. 
Da province d’Avila a meme de bonnes parties ou Ton trouverait 
des rcssources. Dans cette situation qui cst aussi simple que 
formidable, vous reposez vos troupes, vous formez des magasins, 
otavec de simples demonstrations bien combindes, qui mettentvos 
avant-postes a mdme de tirer joumellement des coups do fusil 
nvec Vennemi, vous aurez barre sur les Anglais, qui ne pomront 
vous observer . . . . Ce n’est done pas a vous, monsieur lo due, a 
vous dissdmincr en faveur de Tarmee du midi. lorsque vous avez 
•dtd prendre lo commandement de votre armde elle venait d’dprouver 
nn ecbec par sa retraite de Portugal; ce pays etait ravage, les 
bopitaux et les magasins de I’ennemi etaient a Lisbonne; vos 
troupes etaient fatigudes, degoutces paries marches forcees, sans 
artillerie, sans train d’equipages. Badajoz dtait attaqud depuis 
long temps; une bataille dans le midi n’avait pu faire lover lo 
siege de cette place. Quo deviez vous faire alors? Yous portoz 
sur Almeida pour mcnacer Disbonne? Hon,_ pareeque votre 
armde n’avait pas d’artillcrie, pas de train d'dqnipagcs, ct qu’cllo 
dtait fatigude. L’enncmi a cette position, n’aurait pas cru u 
cette menace; il aurait laissd approeber jusqu’a Coimbre, aurait 
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pris Badajoz, cfc cnsuite serait venu but votis. Vons arez done 
fait a cette epoque ce qu’il fallait faire; vous avez marclid rapide- 
ment au secours db Badajoz; I’ennemi avait barre sur rous, et 
i’art de la ^erre etait de toub j cOmmettre. La siege a 4te levc, 
et I’ennemi est rentre en Portugal; e’est ce qu’il y avait a faire. 
. . . Dans ce moment, monsieur le due, votre position est simple 
et claire, et ne demande pas de combinaisons d’esprifc. Placez 
Tos troupes de maniere qu’en quatre marches eUcs puissent se 
rbimir et se grouper sur Salamanque; ayez-y votre quartier- 
general; que vos ordres, vos dispositions annocent a Pennemi 
que lo grosse artiUerie arrive a, Salamanque, que vous y former 
des magasins .... Si "Wellington se dirige sur Badajoz, laissez le 
aUer; reunissez aussitot votre armee, et marcher droit sur Al- 
meida; poussez des partis sur Coimbre, et soyez persuade que 
"Wellington reviendra bien vite sur vous. 

‘ Ecrivez au due de Dalmatie et soUieitoz le roi de hii ecriro 
dgalement, pour qu’il execute les ordres imperatifs que je lui 
donne, de porter un corps de vingt mille hommes pour forcer le 
gdnerid Tnil a rester sur la rive gauche du Tage. Ee pensez 
done plus, monsieur le marechal, a aUer dans le midi et marchez 
droit sur le Portugal, si lord Wellington fait la faute de se porter 

sur la rive gauche du Tage Profitez du moment ou vos 

troupes se rdunissent pour bien organiser et mettre de I’ordro 
dans le nord. Qu’on travaiUe jour et nuit ii fortifier Salamanque, 
q^u’on y fasse venir de grosses pieces, qu’on fasse I’equipage de 
sibge; enfin qu’on forme des magasins de subsistances. Vous 
eentirez, monsieur le marechal, qu’en suivant ces directions et en 
mettant pour les executer toute I’activitd convcnable, vous tien- 

drez I’ennemi en echec En recevant I’initiative au lieu de 

la douner, en ne songeant qu’a rarmee du midi qui n’a pas besoiu 
do vous, puisqu’elle est forte de quatre-vingt mdle hommes des 
meilleures troupes de I’Europe, en ayant des soUicitudes pour les 
pays qui ne sont pas sous votre commandement et abandonnant 
, les Asturies et les provinces qui vous regardent, un combat que 
vous dprouveriez serait une calamite qui se ferait sentir dans 
toute I’Espagne. Dn echec de I’armee du midi la conduirait sur 
Madrid ou sur "\^alcnce et ne serait pas de meme nature. 

‘ Je vous le repete, vous etes le maitre de conserver barre sur 
lord Wellington, en placant votre quartier-gdneral a Salamanque, 
en occupant en force cette position, et poussant de fortes recon- 
naissances sur les debouches. Je no pourrais que vous redire ce 
que je vous ai deja explique ci-dessus. Si Badajoz etait cernd 
■ seulement par deux ou trois divisions Anglaises, ie duc 'de Dal- 
matie le ddbloquerait; mais alors lord Wellington, afl’aibli, vous 
mettrait a meme do vous porter dans I’intericur du Portugal, ce 
qui secourrait plus cfficacement Badajoz que toute autre opera- 
tion ...... Je donne I’ordro que tout ce qu’il sera possible do 

foumif vous soit fourni pour completer votre artillerie et pour 
armor Salamanque. Vingt-quatre heures apres la reception de 
cette lettre remperenr pensc que vous partirez pour Salamanque, 
a moins d’eveuemens inattendus; que vous changcrez une avant- 
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j^arde d’occupicr les debouches sur Eodrigo, et une autre sur. 
AJmeida; que vous aurez dans la main au moins la valeur d’uno 
division; quo vous ferez revenir la cavaleric et artillerie qui 

sont a la division du Tage Eeunissez surtout votre 

cavalerie, dont vous n’avez pas de trop et done vous avez tant 
de besoin ’ 

Au jPnnce de Neufch&tel. 

Valladolid, le 23 Fdvricr, 1812. 

‘ MoKSEiGiTEun, — J’ignore si sa majeste aura daignd accueiUir 
d’une maniere favorable la demande que j’aieul’honneur d’adresser 
a votre altesse pour supplier I’empereur de me permettre defaire 
sous ses yeux la campagne qui va s’ouvrir; mais qu’eUe que soifc 
sa decision, je regarde comme mon devoir de lui laire connaitre, 
au moment ou U semble pret a s eloigner, la situation des cboses 
dans cette partie de I’Espagne. 

‘D’apres les dernier arrangemens arretes par sa majeste, 
I’armee de Portugal n’a plus le moyen de remplir la taehe qui 
lui est imposde, et je serais coupable, si, en ce moment, jocachais 
la verite. La frontiere se trouve tres affaiblie par le depart des 
troupes qui out etc rappelees par la prise de Podidgo, qui met 
I’ennemi a mome d’entrer dans le cccur de la Castille en com- 
menfaut uu mouvement offensif; ensuite par I’immense dtendue 
do pays que I’armee est dans le devoir d’occuper, ce qui rend 
toujours son rassemblement lent et difficile, tandis qu’il y a peu de 
temps ello etait toute rdunie et disponible. 

‘ Les sept divisions qui la composent s’dleveront, lorsqu’ellcs 
auront regu les regimens de marche annonces, a quarante-quatro 
milles hommes d’infantbrie environ ; il faut au moins cinq mDlo 
liommes pour occuper les points fortifies et les communications 
qui ne peuvent etre abandonnes ; il faut a peu pres parcillo force 
pour observer I’Esla et la couvrir centre I’armee de Galice, qui 
evidemment, dans Ic cas d’un mouvement ofl'ensif des Anglais, 
se porterait a Benavente et a Astorga. Ainsi, a siipposcr quo 
toute I’armeo soit reunie entre le Duero et la Tormes, sa force, 
ne pent s’elever qu’a trente-trois ou trente-quatre mille hommes, 
tandis que I'ennemipeut presenter aujourd’huiune masse deplus 
de soixante mille hommes, dont plus do moitid Anglais, bien 
outillds et bien poumis dc toutes choses: ct cependant quo do 
chances pour que les divisions du Tage se trouvent en arridre ! 
Qu’eUes n’aient pu dtre rallides promptement, ct soient scpardcs 
del’amidc pendant les momens les plus importansde la campagne; 
alors la masse de nos forces rduaies no s’dleverait_ pas a plus do 
vingt-cinq mille hommes. Ba majestd suppose, il est 'iTni, que, 
dans ce cas I’armdc du nord soutiendrait ceUc de Portugal par deux 
divisions: maisrempcrcurpeut-il Ctre persuadd quo, dans I’ordre 
de chose aetuel, ces troupes arriveront promptement et a temps? 

‘L’ennemi parait en offensive: cclui qui doit Ic combattre 
prepare ses moyens; celui qui doitagir hypothdtiquement attend 
sans inquietude, ct laisse dcouler en pure perte un temps prccieux; 
I’ennemi marche a moi, je rdunis mes troupes d'unc maniere 
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m^tliodique et precise, je sais a Tin jour pres le moment ou le 
plus grand nombrc au moins sera en ligne, a quelle dpoque les 
autres seront en liaison avec moi, et, d’apres cet dtat de clioses, 
je me determine a agir ou a temporiser; mais ces ealculs, je ne 
puis le faire que pour des troupes qui sont purement et simple- 
ment a mes ordres. Pour ceUes qui n'y sont pas, que de lenteurs ! 
que d’incertitudes et de temps perdu. J’annonce la marclie de 
I’ennemi et je demande des secours, on me repond par des ob- 
servations; ma lettre n’est parvenue que lentement parceque les 
eommunications sont difficiles dans ce pays; la reponse et ma 
rcplique rient de meme, et I’ennomi sera sur moi. Mais comment 
pourrai-je m6me d’avance faire des ealculs raisonnables sur lo 
mouvemens de troupes dont je ne connais ni la force nil’emplace- 
ment? Lorsque je ne sais rien de la situation du pays ni des 
besoins de troupes qu’on y eprouve. Je ne puis raisonner que 
siir ce qui est a mes ordres, et puisque les troupes qui n’y sont 
pas me sont cependantnecessaires pour combattre, et sont comptees 
comme partie de la force que je dois opposer a I’ennemi, je suis 
en fausse position, et je n’ai les moyens de rien faire methodique- 
ment et avec connaissanee de cause. 

• ■ ' Si Ton considere combien il faut de prevoyance pour esdcuter le 
plus petit mouvement en Espagne, on doit se convaincre de la 
ndcessite qu’il y a de donner d’avance mille ordres preparatoires 
sans lesquels les mouvemens rapides sont impossibles. Ainsi les 
troupes du nord m’dtant etrangeres babituellcment, et m’etant 
cependant indispensables pour combattre, le succes de toutes mes 
opdrations est dependant du plus ou du moins de prevoyance et 
d’activite d’un autee cbef : je ne puis done pas etre responsable 
des evenemens. 

‘ Mais il ne faut pas seulement considerer I’dtat des cboses pour 
la defensive du nord, il faut la considerer pour ceUe du midi. 
Si lord Wellington porte sis divisions sur la rive gauebe de Tage 
le due de Dalmatie a besoin d’un puissant secours; si dans ce cas, 
I’armee du nord ne fournit pas de troupes pour relever ime partie 
d’armee de Portugal dans quelques-uns des postes qu’eUe doit 
cvacuer alors momentanement, mais qu’il est important de tenm, 
et pour la surete du pays et pour mainteuir la Galice et observer 
les deus divisions ennemies qui seraient sur I’Agueda, et qui 
feraient sans doute quelques demonstr.itions offensives; si dis-je 
I’armce du nord ne vient pas a son aide, I’armee de Portugal, 
trop laible, ne pourra pas faire un detacbement d’une force con- 
.yenable, et Badajoz tombera. Certes, il faut des ordres pour 
obtenir de I’armce du nord un mouvement dans eette bypotbese, 
et le temps utile pour agir; si on s’en tenait a des propositions et 
a des negociations, ce temps, qu’on ne pourrait remplacer,_Eerait 
perdu en vaines discussions. • Je suis autorise a croire ce 
resultat. 

‘ L’armec de Portugal est en ce moment la ptincipale arrado 
d’Espagnc; e’est a elle a couvrir I’Espagne centre les enterprises 
des Anglais; pom- pouvoir manoeuvrer, il faut qu’eUe ait des points 
d’appui, des places, des forts, des totes-de-poni, etc- 
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‘ II faut pour eela du materiel d’artillerie, et je n’ai ni canons ni 
mtmitions a y appliqner, tandis que les etablisscmens do I’armee 
du nord en sonttoutremplis; j’en demanderai, onm’enpromettra, 
mais en resultat je n’obtiendjii ricn. 

‘ Apres avoir discute la question militaire, je dirai Tin mot do 
radmmistration. Le pays aonne a Tarmee do Portugal a des pro- 
ducts presumes le tiers de ceux des cinq gouvernemens. 

‘L’armee de Portugal estbeauconp plus nombreuse quel’amiee 
du nord; le pays qu’eUe occupe est insoumis; on n’arracbe non 
qu’avec la force, et les troupes de I’annee du nord out sembli 
prendre a tacbe, en I’evacuant, d’en enlever toutes les ressources. 
les autres gouvernemens, malgrd les guerillas, sont encore dans 
la soumission, et acquittent les contributions sans qu’il soit besoin 
de contrainte. D’apres cela il y a une immense dilTdrence dans 
le sort do Time et de I’autre et comme tout doit tendre au m6mo 
but, que partout ce sont les soldats de I’empereur C[ue tous les 
efforts doivent avoir pour objet le sucees des operations, no 
serait-d pas juste que les ressources de tous ces pays fussent 
partagdes proportionneUement aux besoins de ebacun; ct com- 
ment y parvenir sans une autorite unique ? 

‘ Jo erois avoir demontre quo, pour une bonne ddfensive du 
nord, le general de I’armde de Portugal doit avoir toujours a ses 
ordres les troupes et le territoire de I’armde du nord, puisque 
ces troupes sont appeldes a combattre avec les siennes, et que 
les ressources de ce territoire doivent dtre en partie consaerdes a 
les entretenir. 

‘ Je passe maintenant a ce qui regarde le midi de I’Espagne; 
Une des tacbes de I’armde de Portugal est de soutenir I’armdc du 
midi, d'avoir I’ceil sur Badajoz et de couvrir Madrid; et'pour cela,. 
il faut qu’un corps asscz nombreux occupe la vaUde du Tage ; 
mais ce corps no pourra subsister et ne pourra preparer des 
ressources pour d’autres troupes qui s’y rendraient pour le sou- 
tenir, s’il n’a pas un territoire prodnetif, et ce territoire, quel 
autre peut-d etre que I’arrondissement de Tarmee du centre? 
Quelle ville pent offrir des ressources et desmoyens dans lavalldo 
du Tage si ce n’est Madrid? Cependant aujourd’iui I'armde 
de Portugal ne possede sur le nord du Tage, qu’un desert qui 
ne lui offre aucune espfece de moyens, ni pour les bommes ni 
pour les cbevaux, et elle ne rencontre de la part des antoritds 
do Madrid, que baine, qu'animositd. L'armdc du centre, qui 
n’est rien, possede a elle scule un territoire plus fertile, plus 
ctendu que cclui qui est accords pourtoute I’armcie do Portugal; 
cette vallce ne pent s’exploiter fautc de troupes, ettout le mondq 
e’oppose a ce que nous en tirions des ressources. Cependant si 
les bords du Tage dtaient dvaenfo par suite dc la disotte, per- 
sonne a Madrid ne voudrait en apprecier la veritable raison, et 
tout le monde accuserait I’arm^o de Portugal do decourar cetto 
ville. . . , 

‘ Il existc, il faut le dire, une baine, une animositc envers les 
Pran^ais, qu'il est impossilsle d’exprimer, dans le gourerncraent 
Pspagnol. n cxistc im de.sordrc a bladrid qui pr''“''‘utc le epee- 
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tacle le plus reroltaut. Si les subsistances employe en de 
faussGS cousommafcions dans cetto ville eussent ete consacrees a 
foimer un ma^asin de ressonrcfes pour I’armee de Portugal, les 
troupes qui sont sur le Tage seraient dans I’abondance et pour- 
Tues pour long-temps; on consomme 22 mille rations par jour 
a Madrid, et il n’y a pas 3000 bommes: c’est qu’on. donne et 
laisse prendre a tout le monde, exceptd a ceux qui servent.. Mais 
bien plus, je le repete, c’cst im crime que d’aller prendre ce que 
Tarmee du centre ne pent elle-meme ramasser. II est vrai qu’il 
parait assez consdquent que ceus qui, depuis deux ans, trompent 
le roi, babillent et arment cbaque jour des soldats qui, au bout 
de deux jours, Tontsejoindreanosennemis, et semblent en verite 
avoir ainsi consacre un mode regulier de recrutement des bandes 
que nous avons sur les bras, s’occupent de leur reserver des moyens 
de subsistances a nos depens. 

* La seule conununication carrossable entre le gaucbe et le reste 
de I’armee de Portugal est par la province de Segovie, et le 
mouvement des troupes et des eonvois ne pent avoir lieu avec 
facUite, parceque, quoique ce pays soit excellent et plein de 
ressources, les autoritcs de I’armee du centre refusent de prendre 
aucune disposition pour assurer leur subsistances. 

‘ Si I’armee de Portugal peut 6tre affrancbie du devoir de 
socourir Ic midi, de couvru Sladrid, elle peut se concentrer dans- 
la Vieille-Castille, et elle s’en trouverabien: alorstoutlui devient 
facile; mais si eUe doit au contraire remplir cette double tacbe, 
elle ne le peut qu’en occupant la vaUee du Tage, et dans cette 
vallee elle ne pe\it avoir les ressources necessaires pom* y vivre, 
pour y mauceuvrer, pour y preparer des moyens suffisans pour 
toutes les troupes qu’il faudra y envoyer, qu’en possddant tout 
I’arrondissement de I’armee du centre et Bladrid. Ce territoire 
doit conserver les troupes qui I’occupent a present, afin qu’en 
marcliant a I’ennemi, I’armee ne soit (mligee de laisser personne 
en ai'riere, mais qu’au contrah*e elle en tire quelque secours pour 
sa communication. LUe a besoin surtout d’etre delivree des 
obstacles que fait naitres sans cesse un gouvernement veritable- 
ment ennemi des armes Pran^aises; quelles que soient les bonnes 
intentions du roi, il parait qu’il ne peut rien contre I’interet et 
les passions de ceux qui I’environnent; il semble dgalement que 
jusqu’a present il n’a rien pu contre les desordres qui ont beu a 
Madrid, contre I’anarcMe qui regne a I’annee du centre. Il 
peut y avoir de grandes raisons en politique pour quo le roi 
reside a Madrid, mais il y a mille raisons positives et de surete 
pour les armes Prangiaises, qui sembleraient devoir lui faire 
cboisir un . autre sejour. Et en effet, on le roi est general et 
commandant des armees, et dans ce cas U doit etre au milieu des 
troupes, voir Icurs besoins, pourvoir a tout, et etre responsable ; 
ou il est stranger a toutes les operations, et alors, autant pour 
sa tranqirillite personnelle que pour laisser plus de liberte dans 
les operations, il doit s’eloigner du pays qui en est le theatre et 
des lieux qui servent de points d’appui aux mouvemens do 
Tarmcc. 
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‘ La guerre d’Espague esfc difficile dans son’essence, niais ectto 
difficult^ est augmentee de beaucoup par la division des com- 
mandemens et par le grande diminution des troupes que cetto 
division rend encore plus funeste. Si cette division a cleja fait 
tant de mal, lorsque I’empereur, etant a Paris, s’occupant sans 
cesse de ses armees de la Peninsule, pouvait en partie remedier a 
tout, on doit fremir du rdsultat infallible de ce systome, suivi 
avec diminution de moyens, lorsque I’empereur s’eloigne de trois 
cents lieues. 

• Monseigneur, je vous ai expose toutes les raisons qui mo 
semblent ddmontTcr jusqu’a I’evidence la necessite de rdnnir 
sous la meme autorite toutes les troupes et tout le pays, depuis 
Bayonne jusques et y compris Madrid ot la Mancbe; en cela, jc 
n'ai etd guide que par mon amour ardent pour la gloire de nos 
armes et par ma conscience. Si I’empercur ne f^^ouvait pas con- 
venable d’adopter ce systcme j’ose le supplier de me donner un 
sticcesseur dans le eommandement qu’il m’avait confic. J’ai la 
confiancc et le sentiment de pouvoir fame autant qu’un autre, 
luais tout restant dans la situation actuelle la charge est au- 
dessus de mes forces. De quelques difficultes que soit le com- 
mandement gdneral, quelqu’imposante que soit la responsibility 
qui I’accompagne, elles me paraissent beaucoup moindres quo 
celles que ma position entraine en ce moment. 

‘ Quelque flatteur que soit un grande eommandement, il n'a do 
prix a mes yeux que lorsqu’il est aecompagmS des moyens do 
bien faire: lorsque ceux-ci_me sont enleves, alors tout me parait 
preferable, et mon ambition so rdduit a servir en'soldat. Jo 
doniierai ma vie sans regret, mais je ne puis reslcr dans la cmelle 
position de n’avoir pour resultat de mes efforts ot de mes soins 
de tons les momens, que la triste perspective d’attacber mon 
nom a des evenemens facbeux et peu dignes de la gloire de nos 
armes. 

‘ (Signe) Le MAEEcnAL Due de B.vcuse.’ 

Joseph to Napoleon. 

Madrid, Mai 18. 1812. 

‘ Side, — II y a aujourd’bui un mois et demi que j’ai recu la 
Icttre du prince de Ifeufcbatel cn date du 16 Mars derniei’, qui 
m’annonce quo votre majeste imperiale et royale me confiait lo 
eommandement de ses armdes en Espagne, et mo prevenait que 
les generaux-en-cbef des armdes du nord, de Portugal, du midi 
et de I’Arragon recevaient les ordres convenablcs. 

‘ Depuis cette epoque il m’a dtd impossible de remplir les inten- 
tions de T. M. imperiale et royale. Lo gdr.dral-en-clief do 
Varmcc du nord s’est refuse a m’envoyer aucune rapport disaut 
et dcrivant qu’il n’avait aucun ordre a cet dgard. IM. Ic marecliiil 
commandant cn chef I’annec du midi n’a encore repondu a 
aucune des lettres que je lui ai eerites ou fait dcrire depuis cette 
epoque. M. le mareclial commandant cn cliefrarmee d’Arragon 
ne m’envoyc aucune rapport, et resto entierement i.sole do moi. 
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M. le marecLal commandant en clief Tarmee de Portugal m’a 
fait beaucoup de demandes auxquelles il savait parfaitement que je 
ne poxivais satisfaire, comme celles de troupes de I’armde du nord, 
des vivres, &c. Sa conduite est tellementindecente qu’elle n’est 
pas conceyable. V. M. I. et E. pouiTa cn juger par mes depecbes 

au prince de Ncufcbatel. Sire, en acccptant le commande- 

ment des armees Pran 5 aises a I’epoque ou je I’ai recu, j’ai cru 
remplir un devoir que tons les liens qui m’attaclient a P. M. 1. 
et R. a la France m’imposaient pareeque j’ai pense pouvoir etre 
utile, mais j’etais persuadd que V. M. I. et E. me confiant un 
depot si precieux les ^neraux-en-chef s’empresseraient d’obeir a 
Ja volonte de V. M. Id n’en est pas ainsi ; je m’adresse done a 
elle pom- qu’elle veuille bien ccrire on faire ecrire aux generaux- 
en-cuef qu’elle est sa volonte pour qu’elle leur fasse declarer que 
leur desobeissance a mes ordres les mettrait dans le cas d’etre 
renvoycs en France ou ils trouveraient un jugc juste mais severe 
dans V. M. I. et E. Si V. majestd ne trouve pas le moyen de 
persuader a ces messieurs que sa volonte est que je sois obdi, je 
la supplie de considdrer que le role aumiel je suis exposd est 
indigne de mon caractere et du nom de V . M. Si la guerre du 
uord a lieu, je ne puis etre utile ici qu’autant que je suis obdi, 
et je ne puis dtre obdi qu’autant que ces messieurs sauront que 
j’ai le droit de les remplacer; jo ne puis infliger, moi, d’autro 
pimition que cello la a un gdneral-en-chef. Si je ne suis pas 
obdi, ct que V. M. aille au nord, I’Espagne sera dvacud bonteuse- 
mentparlcs troupes imperiales, et lo nom que je porte am-a 
presidd inutilement a cette epoque ddsastreuse. 

‘ Le mal est grand, mais il n’est au-dessus ni de mon devouement 
ni de mon courage. Cost a votre majestd a les rendre ellicaces par 
la force dont il est indispensable qu elle m’entoure; le salut dea 
armees imperiales et de I’Espagne independent.’ 


No. IIL 
TARIP A, 

[Die anonymous extracts are from the memoirs and letters of different 
officers engaged in the siege. The Roman characters mark different 
sources of information.] 

Section I. 

Nuitibe)' and conduct of the French. 

A. 

‘As to the numbers of the French; the prisoners, the inter- 
cepted letters, the secret information from Chiclana, all accounts, 
in fact, concurred in stating that the troops employed exceeded 
nine thousand men !’ 
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Extracts from colonel f^rerretCs despatch. 

‘ The enemy’s force emplc^ed in the sie^e is stated at ien 
ilionsand, prohdbl^ this is in some degree exaggerated.' 

3 . 

‘The fact of the enemy, Triti eleven thousand experienced 
soldiers, not haring made another effort after his assault of the 
31st, &c.’ 

J/rrd Wellington's despatch. 

‘ Janttarg 19, 1812. 

‘ By accounts tvhich I hare from Cadiz to the 27th Deceitihcr^ 
I learn that the enemy inrested Tarifa -trith a force of alout fee 
thousand men on the 20th Decemher, coTering their operation 
against that place by another corps at Yejer.’ 

Conduct ef the French. 

A- 

‘ There -svas not on the part of the leading French officer (an 
old lieutenant of the 94th) or of his foUovrers, any appearance of 
panic or perturbation. Their advance "(vas serene, steady, and 
silent, •n'orthy of the 5th corps, of their Austrian laurels, of their 
‘ vieilles moustaches! ’ 


Section H. 

Conduct qf the Spanish soldiers. 

B. 

‘ At the assault general Copons himself rvas the only person 
■who showed his head above the parapet. The precaution of out- 
flanking him by three companies of the 47th regiment remedied 
the chance of evil, which so lamentable a want of chivaliy might 
have occasioned, but the knights of older times were probably 
better fed than were our poor distressed fnends.' 

Section HL 

Conduct of colonel Sherrett. 

A. 

‘It is necessary to advert to the IS-pounder mounted on the 
Gusmans’ torrer, as Southy’s Histoiy contains some strange 
misrepresentation on the subject.’ — ‘The French made the 
18-ponnder an e<n^ object of attack, but they did not succeed 
in crushing it. Cnfortimatcly one of the gdierical case shot, 
not precisely fitting its old and worn calibre, hurst in passing 
over the tOTvn, and killed or wonnded a person in the street. 
Tiiis prodneed some alarm and complaint amongst the inhabitants 
for a moment, and in the first feclxng of that moment, Skerrett, 
■with characteristic impetuosity, directed the gun to he placed 
‘hors de service.’ There was no ambiguity in his command. 
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* Let it le s^xTced.' ’ — Had he referred the case to the com- 
mandinjf ofccer of artillery, the order would not have been 
executed, means would have been found to remove the first 
impression and tranquillize the people, without the sacrifice of 
the gun, which might have added materially to the offensive 
powers of the garrison, particularly if the siege had been pro- 
longed.’ 

B. 

‘ On the 29th of December, colonel Skerrett, with a r.are 
activity, dismounted a 32-pound carronade that looked into the 
-enemy’s batteries at the distance of about four hundred yards, 
and he succeeded in spiking and knocking off the trunnion of an 
IS-pormder, borrowed from the Stately. This gxm was mounted 
on the tower of the Gusmans.’ 

General Camphcll to lord Jjivei'joool, 

‘January 3, 1812. 

‘ Annexed is a letter received last night from colonel Skerrett ; 
and, notwithstanding the despondency therein expressed, which 
has been equally so in other letters that I have received from 
him, my opinion remains the same as formerly.’ 

A. 

‘At the crisis produced by Skerrett’s desire to retire from the 
townf, and desire to leave the island also, general Campbell sent 
express instructions that the town should not be abandoned with- 
out the concurrence of the commanding officers of artillery and 
engineers ; and accompanied these instructions with a positive 
command that every officer and soldier belonging to Gibraltar 
should, in future, be stationed in the island, to insure at all events 
the preservation of that port.’ 

Section TV. 

Sir C. Smith's conduct. 

' Smith never tolerated the idea of smrrender — never admitted 
the possibility of defeat.’ 

' Comprehending from the first the resources and capabilities 
of his post, and with a sort of intuition anticipating his as- 
sailant, he covered the weak points while he concealed his 
strength; and so conducted the skirmish which preceded the 
investment, that he, as it were, dictated the whole plan of attack, 
and in reality pointed out with his finger the position of the 
breaclimg-battcry.’ 

‘ Had the dictates of his vigorous mind and enterprising spirit 
been duly listened to within, the defence wsrild have been more 
•hetive and more brifiiant.’ 
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Section V. 

[Extracts.] 

Ijori Wellington to lord Livet'pool. 

‘ January 9, 1812. 

‘ Prom tile acconnts Trliicli I Lave received of .the place 
(Tarifa) it appears to me quite impossible to defend it, -H-heii the 
enemy ■svill he equipned to attack it. The utmost that can be 
done is to hold the island contiguous to Tarifa; for which object 
colonel Skerrett’s detachment does not appear to he necessary. 
I don’t believe that the enemy will be able to obtain possession 
of the island, without which the town will be entirely useless to 
them, and, indeed, if they had the island as well as the town, I 
doubt their being able to retain these possessions, adverting to 
the means of attacking them with which general Ballesteros 
might be supplied by the garrison of Gibraltar, unless they 
should keep a force in the field in their neighbourhood to protect 
them.’ 

Lord Wellington to majoi’-general Cooke. 

‘ T'chriiary 1, 1812. 

‘ SxE , — 1 have omitted to answer yonr letters of the 27th 
December and of the 7th January, relating to the con-espon- 
dence which you had had with the governor of Gibraltar, upon 
the conditional orders, which you had given colonel Skerrett to 
withdraw from Tarifa, because I conclude that you referred that 
correspondence to the secretary of state, with whom alone it 
rests to decide whether it was your duty to recall colonel Sker- 
rett, and whether you performed that duty at a broper period, 
and under circumstances which rendered it expedient that you 
should give colonel Skerrett the orders in question. Prom the 
report of colonel Skerrett and lord Proly, and other information 
which I had received respecting Tarifa, Iconcun-ed in the orders 
that you gave to colonel Skerrett, and my opinion on that subject 
is not at all changed by what Las occurred since. We have a 
right to expect that his majesty’s officers and troops will perform 
their duty upon every occasion; but we have no right to expect 
that comparatively a small number would be able to hold the 
town of Tarifa, commanded as it is at short distances, and enfi- 
laded in every direction, and unprovided with artillery and the 
walls scarcely cannon-proof. The enemy, however, retired with 
disgrace, infinitely to the honour of the brave troops who defended 
Tarifa, and it is useless to renewthe discussion. It is necessary, 
however, that you should now come to an understanding with 
general Campbell regarding the troops which have been detached 
from Cadiz and this army under colonel Skerrett.’ 

Ditto to ditto. 

‘ Fclruary 25, 1812. 

‘ I Lave already, in my letter of the 1st instant, stated to yon 
my opinion regarding Tarifa, I do not tliink that captain Smith s 
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letter tlirows new ligM upon tlie subject. The island appears 
still to be the principal point to defend, and the easiest to be 
defended at a small expense and risk of loss. T^Tiether the town 
and the hill of Santa Catalina can be made subservient to the 
defence of the island depends upon circumstances upon which it 
would be possible to decide, only by having a local knowledge of 
the place. It is very clear to me, however, that the enemy will 
not attack Tarifa in this spring, and that you will not be called 
upon to furnish troops to garrison that place so soon as you 
expect. If you should be called upon either by the Spanish 
government or by the governor of Gibraltar you must decide the 
question according to the suggestions which 1 made to you in my 
despatch of the loth instant. If you should send a detachment 
from Cadiz at the desire of the Spanish government for pmposes 
connected with the operations of general Ballesteros, I conceive 
that the governor of Gibraltar has nothing to say to such detach- 
ments, if you should send one to Tarita at the desire of the 
governor of Gibraltar, or of the Spanish government; it is better 
not to discuss the question whether the detachment shall or shall 
not obey the orders of the governor of Gibraltar. He has occu- 
pied Tarifa permanently, and he is about to improve the defences 
of the place which he conceives to be under his orders; but, 
according to all the rules of his majesty’s service, the senior 
officer should command the whole. I have nothing to say to tho 
division of the command of the island and town of Tarifa, which 
I conclude has been settled by the governor of Gibraltar.’ 

Extract f rom the notes of an officer engaged, in the siege, 

‘ Though the duke of Wellington yielded to the opinions and 
uishes of general Cooke, colonel Skerrett, and lord Proby, yet 
his chai’acteristic and never failing sagacity seems to have sug- 
gested to him a fear or a fancy, that part of tho case was kept 
concealed. A local knowledge was necessary, not only to judge 
of the relation and reciprocal defences and capabilities of the 
town and island, but to estimate the vast importance of the post, 
the necessity, in fact, of its possession. It was my impression 
then, and it amounts to conviction now, that the island, particu- 
larly during the winter, half fortified as it was, and totally desti- 
tute of shelter from bombardment or from weather, could not 
have been maintained against an enemy in possession of the 
town, the suburb, and the neighbouring heights. But even if it 
had, by means of Bi’itish bravery, resolution, and resoruce, been 
provisioned and defended, stiU the original and principal objects 
of its occupation would have been altogether frustrated, namely, 
tho command and embarkation of supplies for Cadiz and the fos- 
tering of the patriotic flame. It is demonstrable that, had the 
duke of Dalmatia once become possessor of the old walls of 
Tarifa, every city, village, fort, and watch-tower on the Andalu- 
sian coast would soon have displayed the banner of king Joseph, 
and the struggle in the south of Spain was over.’ 
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General Campbell to lord Liverpool, 

‘ Gibraltar, April 2, IS 12. 

‘ Mt Loed, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Tour lordship’s letter of the 8th of Fehruaiy last, and I bejj 
leave to refer your lordship to the documents herewith, particu- 
larly to the report of captain Smith, royal engineers, which I 
trust will prove that the defence of the town of Tarifa was not 
taken up on shght grounds, and that the detachment from Cadiz 
under the orders of colonel Skerrett, together with the troops 
from hence which formed the garrison of the town, were never 
in any danger of being cut off, as their retreat would have been 
covered by the castle of the Guzmans, the redoubt of Santa 
Catalina, and the island; the two first of these points being 
connected by a field-work, and the whole mounting twenty-nine 
pieces of cannon and mortars exclusively of what remained in 
the town: the enemy’s batteries being completely kept in check 
■during such an operation by the island and the castle of the 
Guzmans. My lord, colonel Skerrett stood alone in his opinion 
respecting this post, and in direct opposition to my own and that 
of captain Smith, royal engineers, wlio is considered by his corps 
as an officer of first-rate professional abihties. Major-gencrid 
Cooke must therefore have acted on the reports of the colonel 
when he authorized him to abandon his post, for the major- 
general was unacquainted with its resources: besides, my lord. I 
had a right to expect that troops sent to that point to assist in its 
defence should not bo withdrawn without my consent. . Had the 
place been lost my lord by such misrepresentation, it would 
have been attributed to any other than the real Cause, and tho 
odium would have been fixed upon me, as having taken up tho 
position; I am happy however, that its capability has been 
proved wliilst it remained under my orders, and that by inter- 
posing my authority the valuable possession, of Tarifa has been 
saved from the grasp of the enemy. I was besides deeply con- 
•cemed in the fate of the place; a great quantity of military 
stores and provision having been embarked on that service by 
my authority, from a conviction that they were fully protected 
by this additional force. 

‘After the execution of a service, my lord, from which I 
■concluded I was entitled to some consideration, it is no small 
mortification for me to find that my conduct should be deemed 
questionable;' but I flatter myself that if tho government of his 
royal highness the prince regent will do me the justice to read the 
■annexed papers, they wiU perceive that if I had done less his 
majesty’s arms must have been dishonoured. In regard to tho 
assumption of command on that occasion, I h.ave only topb-servo 
that considering the post of Tarifa as a dependency of Gibraltar, 
Laving occupied it exclusively for these two years past, and that 
•a commandant and staff were appointed from my recommendation, 
with salaries annexed, and thi.® with tho approbation of both 
governments, these circumstances added to what I have seen on 
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similar occasions put it past a doubt in my mind, and colonel 
Skerrett having applied to me for ‘ precise orders,’ shows that 
ho was aware that such was the case. If, my lord, I ever had 
a right to exercise an authority over the post of Tarifa from 
what I have stated, the entry of troops from another quarter, 
unless actually commanded by an officer senior to myself, could 
not, according to the custom of oar service, deprive me of it ; 
and I have heard that the case has been referred to lord Wel- 
lington who .was of the same opinion. This however, I only 
take the liberty to advance in justification of my conduct, and 
not in opposition to the opinion formed by the government of his 
royal highness the prince regent. I trust therefore I shall 
be excused in the eyes of government in declaring without 
reserve, that if I had not retained the command the place would 
not now he in our possession, and the wants of our enemies would 
have been completely supplied by its affording a free communica- 
tion with the states of Barbary. I have the honour to report 
that I have made the necessary communication with major-gciieral 
Cooke, in consequence of its being the wish of government that 
Tarifa shall be occupied by troops from Cadiz. The ma-ior-general 
informs me in answer thereto, that he has communicated with 
lord Wellington, as he has not received orders to that effect nor 
has he the mejms at present to make the detachment required, and 
your lordship is aware that I have it not in my power to reinforce 

that post in case of need,’ &c. &c. ^P.S. ‘ Should your lord- 

ship wish any further information with respect to that post, it 
wilt be found on referring to my report made after I had msited 
Tarifa, where commodore Penrose and colonel sir Charles Hollo- 
way, royal engineers, accompanied me.’ 

Extract from captain C. F. Smith's report. 

‘ Tarifa, Fecemher 14, 1811. 

‘ I do not hesitate to declare that I place the utmost reliance 
on the resources of the place, and consider them such as ought to 
malce a good and ultimately successful defence.’ 

Fitto, ditto. 

‘ Fecemher 24, 1811. 

‘ My opinion respecting the defences of this post is tmalterable, 
and must ever remain so, — ^that till the island is more independent 
in itself, there is a necessity of fairly defending the town as an 
outwork.’ 

Extract of a letter from colonel King, the senior officer of the 
troops detached from Gibraltar for the defence of Tarifa. 

'August 6, 1834. 

‘ I probably had better mention a circumstance which occurred 
two days before the assault of the breach at Tarifa; colonel 
Skerrett assembled the commending officers of corps on the 
evening of the 29th Dec. 1811, and asked their opinion as to the 
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possibility of defcndiii;^ Tarifa. I think they -n-ere all of his 
opinion, inclined to abandon it, except mjself and his enn^ineer 
captain Smith, no^ colonel sir C. F. Smith. "We both ur/icd in 
strong language our capability of defending it; when he ordered 
xts to retire to our quarters, and the commanding officers to give 
him their opinion in writing as soon as possible. I immediately 
wrote, and gave in the following opinion: — 

‘ Tarifa, Tecemher 29, ISll. 

‘ I am decidedly of opinion that the defence of Tarifa will 
afford the British garrison an opportunity of gaining eternal 
honour, and it ought to be defended to the last extremity. 

‘ H. Kixg, major, 82nd regt. 

‘ Commandant of Tarifa.’ 

‘ On the morning of the 30th, colonel Skerrett called upon me 
to say he had determined to embark with his force of 1200 men 
and UTshed to know what I meant to do. I expressed my regret, 
and told him I was resolved to defend the place, and if he did 
embark I hoped he would do it at night when ho could not be 
seen by the enemy. Captain Smith soon after called on me to 
offer his services, which I gladly accepted if Skerrett would allow 
him to remain as he belonged to his command. I immediately 
sent an express to general Campbell at Gibraltar, informing him 
of Skerrett’s determination and my wish that he should send me 
two or three companies as soon as possible, and that he might 
depend upon my defending Tarifa to the very last exl remit j*. 
Late in the evening, a naval officer from Gibraltar arrived with 
an order for the transports to proceed to the Hock and not take 
a soldier on board.’ 

Note. — Jr.ajor King is mistaken in thinking that all the commanding 
officers of regiments were in favour of abandoning the place. Colonel 
Gough was as deeidedly averse to it as major King himself was.] 


Jio. IV. 

STOEMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO AND RADAJO.'S. 

[Tlie anonjmous extraets are Caken from the memoirs and joiinials oi 
officers engaged in, or eye-n-itne-sses of the .action described. Tliy 
Roman cliaractcrs mark different sources of infonnation.l 

Sectioit I. — CitruAD Ilonnico. 

A. 

‘ Tlic duke of "Wellington, standing on the fop of some niin.i 
of the convent of Francisco, pointed out to colonel Colbornc and 
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io major Napier,* commanding the storming-party ot the light 
division, the spot where the small breach was. Having done 
this, he said, ‘ Nbto do you understand exactly the way yon are to 
take so as io arrive at the hreach without noise or confusion ?’ 
He was answered, ‘ 1^5, perfectly' Some one of the staff then 
said to major Napier, ‘Why don’t you load?’ He answered, 
‘No, if we can’t do the business without loading we shall not do 
it at all.’ , The dulce of Wellington immediately said, ‘ Leave him 
alone.’ 

‘The ca^adores under colonel Elder were to carry bay- 

bags to throw into the ditch, but the signal of attack having been 
given and the fire commencing at the great breach, the stormers 
would not wait for the hay-bags, which from some confusion in 
the orders delivered had not yet arrived; but from no fault of 
colonel Elder or his gallant regiment; they were always ready 
for and equal to anything they were ordered to do. 

.‘The troops jumped into the ditch; the ‘fausse hraye' was 
faced with stone, so as to form a perpendicular wall about the 
centre of the ditch; it was scaled and the foot of the breach was 
attained. Lieutenant Gurwood had gone too far to his left with 
the forlorn hope and missed the entrance of the breach; he was 
struck down with a wound on the head but sprang up again 
and joined major Napier captain Jones 62nd regt. Mitchell 
95th,’ Ferguson 43rd and sonic other officers, who at the head of 
the stormers were all going up the^breaeh together.’ 

. , — : — ‘ Colonel Colborne, although very badly wounded in the 
shoulder, formed the fifty-second on the top o'f the rampart and 
led them against the enemy.’ 

‘The great broach was sp strongly barricaded, so fiercely 
defended, that the third division had not carried it, and were still 
■bravely e.xerting every effort to force tlieir way through the 
obstacles when colonel M‘Leod of the forty-third poured a heavy 
flank fire upon the enemy defending it.’ 

B. 

‘ The third division having commenced firing we were obliged 
to hurry to the attack. The forlorn hoxie led, we advanced 
rapidly across the glacis and descended into the ditch near the 
ravelin under a heavy fire. We found the forlorn hope placing 
ladders against the face of the work and our party turned 
towards them, when the engineer officer called out, ‘ You are 
wrong, this is the way io the hreach or the fausse hraye which 
leads to the hreach you are io attach.' ’ 

' ‘ We ascended the breach of the fausse hraye, and then 

the breach of the body of the place without the aid of ladders.’ 

‘ We were for a short time on the breach before we forced 

the entrance. A gun was stretched across the entrance but did 
not impede our march. Near it some of the enemy were 


- Brother to the author of this work. 
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Laronefci?. amon^^st tbc number Eoma-deJcrtcrs who irarc found 
in arms dcfendinq; Ihe breach.’ 

‘llafor yapier ivas -vronnded af the moment irhen the 

men were checked by the heary fire and determined resistance 
of the enemy about two-thirds up the ascent. It was then that 
the soldiers, forgetting they were not loaded as the major had 
not permitted them, snapped all their iirelocks.’ 

‘ yo individual could claim bein': Ihe first that entered 

the bren''h; it was a simultaneous rnsh of about twenty or thirty. 
The forlorn hope was thrown in some degree behind, being 
engaged in fi.ving ladders against the face of the work, which 
they mistook for the point of attack. 

‘ Upon carrying the breach the parties moved as before, 
directed by major yapier; that is, the fifty-second to the left 
the forty-third to the right. The forty-third cleared the ramparts 
to the right, and drove the enemy from the places the}' attempted 
to defend until it arrived near the great breach at a spot where 
the enemy’s defences were overlooked. At this time the great 
breach had not been carried and was powerfully defended by 
the enemy. The houses bearing on it were loop-holed, and a deep 
trench lined with musketry bearing directly upon it ; the flants 
of the breach were cut ofi', and the descent into the town from 
the ramparts at the top of it appeared considerable, so as to 
render it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible to force it with- 
out some other aid than a front attack.’ 

‘ The moment the light division storming-party arrived at 

the spot described, they opened a heavy enfilading fire of mus- 
ketiy upon the trench, which was the main defence of the great 
breach, and drove the enemy from it ivith the aid of the storm- 
ing'party of the third division that now entered. I was wounded 
at this time, and retired a short way back on the rampart, when 
I saw the first explosion on the rampart near the great breach. 
It was, in my opinion, next to impo.'siblc, as I have said before, 
to force the great breach bv a front attack, as long as the cnemj' 
held their defences ; hut the moment the light division turned 
their defences the breach was instantly carried.’ 

Ahstracl of the Journal of general JTarvcg, J?ortuguesc service, 

‘ I stood on rising ground and watched the progress of the 
attack. Tlic great brcacli was attacked first. At the top of it 
the third division opened their fire heavily and it was returned 
hca'rily ; but there was a distressing pause. The small Imeach 
was carried first, and there was one considerable explosion and 
two or three smaller ones on the ramparts.’ 

Sectiox n. — B ad,vjos, — ^Assault or PicrnixA. 

C. 

‘ .\n engineer officer who led the attack told me two days 
after, ‘that the place never would have been taken bad it not 
been for the intelligence of tbc.'e men (a detaelimenl from the 
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liglit division) in atsolulely -n-aliciog round tlio fort, and finding 
out tlie gate, wHcli Tvas literally beaten down by them, and they 
entered at the point of the bayonet. Lieutenant ITison of the 
fifty-second was shot through the body by a Prenchman a yard 
or two inside the gate.’ 

Assault of Badajos. 

[Note.^ — Tlie account of major-general Shaw Kennedy’s intrepidity and 
coolness on the third breach was derived from his heroic companion, 
captain Nicholas, who related it with admiration when dying himself 
of his wounds.] 

D. 

‘ For the descent of the light and fourth divisions into the 
ditch, orAjJive ladders were placed, and those five ladders were 
close to each other. The advance (or storming party) of the 
eighth division preceded that of the fourth division, and I believe 
that no part of the foiu’th division was up in time to suffer from 
the' first great explosion, and the storming-paidy only had entered 
when that 'explosion took place; but observe, that although the 
advance of the light division preceded the advance of the fourth 
division, I only mean by that, that the head of the light division 
entered the ditch sooner than the_ head of the fourth division, for 
the main bodies of the two divisions joined at the ladders and 
were descending into the ditch at the same time. , 

*I consider that the centre breach at Badajos was never seri- 
ously attacked. I was not at the centre breach on the night of 
the assault, therefore 1 cannot positively assert what took place 
there. But there were not bodies of dead and wounded at the 
centre or curtain breach in the morning to indicate such an 
attack having been made upon it, and being in the curtain it was 
far retired from the troops, and the approach to it was made 
extremely difficult by deep cuts, and I thinlc it passed unobserved 
except by a straggling few.’ 

‘ I consider that ‘ cJicvaux de frise' were placed upon the 

summit of the centre breach during the assault. I was there at 
daybreak. The approach to it was extremely difficult, both from 
the difficulty of finding it, and from the deep holes that were 
before it, which to my recollection resembled the holes you see 
in a clay-field, where they make bricks. Another great obstruc- 
tion was the fire from the faces and flanks of the two bastions, 
which crossed before the curtain.’ 

JSxtractfrom a memoir hy captain Barney, Chasseurs 
Britaniyiies, acting engineer at the siege. 

‘ The explosion of the ‘Barigues foudroyantes ’ resembled 
‘fougasses,’ and I expected the bastion would have crumbled to 
pieces. At this moment I perceived one person in the midst of 
fire, who had gained the top of the breach in the face of the b.as- 
tion, he seemed impelling himself forward towards +1' y in 
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an offensive position -sviicn lie sank down, apparently destroved 
hy the fire. On examining this breach, at daylight, I found a 
Portuguese grenadier, whom i suppose to be the person, as bo 
lay dead tbo foremost on tbis breach.’ 

‘ Twice tbe bugles sounded to retire from tbo breaches. 

The fire diminished, and passing along the glacis of the ravelin 
I hastened to tbe attack of general Keton, and found but iii-o 
ladders, one only just long enough to reach the embrasure, and 
the other with several of the upper rounds destroyed. The 
castle was full of men, and had the enemy thrown shells among 
them I do not think it could have bc 6 n kept possession oil 
Major Burgh came to ascertain. the result of the attack, and the 
reserves were ordered up. On coming down from the castle I 
met general Picton and told him the castle was full of men. but 
they had not advanced into the town. He immediately ordered 
sorties to bo made to clear the breach, and a good look-out to bo 

kept towards Christoval.’ ‘Passing in front of the battery 

where lord Wellington was, I went on the right bank of the 
inundation till I conid cross, and going towards 9ie breach, I was 
ovcrtiUcon by the prince of Orange, carrying an order for colonel 
Barnard to occupy the breach. The enemy’s fire had censed, 
yet none of the storming-party knew whether we were successful 
or not. I told thc'princo I was just come from the castle, which 
was occupied in force. As we approached the breach the stench 
of burnt hair and scorched flesh was horrible, and on tlie crest 
of the glacis the dead and wounded lay in such numbers it was 
impossible to pass without treading on them.’ 

‘ Here I also found hut t/ircc ladders, one broken so as to 
render it useless. On aiTiving at the cmkain-hreacli, some men 
of the light diwsion assisted me in removing from the top the 
chevaux defrisc of sword-hlades and pikes.’ 

Letter from major Squire, of the JEiiqinccrs. 

[E.vlract.] 

* April S, 1812. 

The enemy made a most obstinate resistance, and had ])rc- 
pared the breaches in such a manner with chevamv dc frisc, 
planlis with tenter-hooks, shells and biirrcls of gunpowder, that 
to enter them became imi)ossible.’ 

Extract from a memoir on the escalade of St. Tinecnf, hy cajiiain 
Ellers F. Jloplci^is, fourth rcfimcnt. 

‘ The column halted a few 3 'nrds from a In’cast-work .sur- 
mounted with a stockade and a cheoaux de frisc concealing a 
guard-house on the covered way, and at thi.s moment a most 
awful c.vplosion took place, followed by the most tremendous peals 
of musketry. ‘ That is at the breaches,’ was the whisper amongst 
our soldiers, and their anxiety to bo led forward was intense, but 
their firmness and obedience were cmially conspicuous. The 
moon now appeared. We could hear the I'rench soldiers talkmg 
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in tlie guard-lioTise, and tlieir officers ■n’ere visiting the sentries. 
The engineer officer who preceded the column, said, ‘ now is the 
time;’ flie column instantly moved to the face of the gateway. 
It was only at this moment that' the sentry observed us, and 
fired his alarm-shot, which was followed hy musketry. The two 
companies of Portuguese caiTyingthe scaling-ladders threw them 
down,- and deaf to the voices of them officers, made off. This 
occurrence did not in the least shake the zeal and steadiness of 
our men, who occupied immediately the space left, and shoulder- 
ing the ladders moved on. We could not force the gate open, 
hut the hreast-work was instantly crowded, and the impediments 
cut, away sufficiently to allow of two men entering abreast.’ — 
‘ The engineer officer was hy this time killed. We had no other 
assistance from that corps, and the loss was most severely felt at 
this earlyperiod of the attack.’ 

‘Ihe troops were now fast filling the ditch; they] had 

several ladders, and I shall never forget the momentary disap- 
pointment amongst the men when they found that the ladders 

were too short.’ ‘ Tlie enemy took advantage of this to annoy 

us in every way, rolling down beams of wood, fire-balls, &c., 
together -with an enfilading fire. 

‘ We observed near us an embrasure unfurnished of artillery, 
its place being occupied by a gabion filled with earth. A ladder 
was instantly placed \mder its mouth, and also one at each side. 
This allowed tlmee persons to ascend at once, but only one at a 
time could enter in at the embrasure. The first several attempts 
were met with instant death. The ladders were even now too 
short, and it was necessary for one person to assist the other by 
hoisting him up the embrasure.’ — ‘ Some shots were fired from a 
building in the town, and colonel Piper was sent -with a party to 
dislodge the enemy, while general Walker, at the head of his 
brigade, attempted to clear the rampart to -the right, &c. &c. 

‘ The enemy rethed from the building on our approach, and 
colonel Piper did not return to the ramparts, but moved into the 
body of the town. Could we have divested our minds of the 
real situation of the town it might have been imagined that the 
inhabitants were preparing for some grand fete, as aU the houses 
in the streets and squares were brilliantly illuminated, from the 
top to the first floor, with munerous lamps. This illumination 
scene was truly remarkable, not a living creature to be seen, but 
a continual low buzz and whisper around us, and we no-w' and 
then perceived a small lattice gently open and re-shut, as if more 
closely to observe the singular scene of a small English party 
perambulating the town in good order, the bugleman at the head 
blowing his instrument. Some of our men and officers now fell 
wounded; at first we did not know where the shots came from, 
but soon observed they were from the sills of the doors.' We 
' soon arrived at a large church facing some grand houses, in a 
sort of square. The party here drew up, and it -was at first pro- 
posed to take possession of this church, but that idea was aoan- 
dohed. We made several prisoners leading some- mides laden 
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■with loose hall-cartTidges in large -wicker baskets, which they 
stated they were conveying from the magazines to the breaches. 
After securing the prisoners, ammunition, &c., wo moved from 
the square with the mtention of forcing our way upon tho ram- 
parts. We went up a small street towards them, but met -with 
such opposition as obliged us to retire with loss. We again 
found ourselves in the square. Tliere an English soldier came up 
to us who had been confined in the jail, probably a deserter. 
He said our troops had attacked the castle and had failed, but 
that the French troops had afterwards evacuated it. At tliis 
period rapid changes took place. Several French officers came 
into the square; the town belonged to tho English; the great 
Wellington was victorious. A scene of sad confusion now took 
place ; several French officers of rank, their wives and children, 
ran into the square in a state of frenzy, holding little caskets 
containing their jewels and valuables, and their children in their 
arms. The situation of these females was dreadful ; they im- 
plored our protection, and I believe this party escaped tho plun- 
der and pillage which was now unfortunately in progress. Tho 
scene that now commenced surpassed all that can be imagined : 
drunkenness, crucify, and debauchery, the loss of many lives; 
and great destruction of property, was one boon for dur victory. 
Tho officers had lost all command of their men in tho town ; 
those who had got drunk and had satisfied themselves with plun- 
der congregated in small parties and fired down the streets. I 
saw an English soldier pass through the middle of tho street 
with a French knapsack on his back ; he received a shot tlmough 
his hand from some of the drunkards at the top of the street; 
he merely turned round and said, Damn them, I suppose they 
took me for a Frcncliman. An officer of tho Brunswickers, ryho 
was contending with a soldier fonthe possession of a canai'y-bird, 
was shot dead by one of these insane drunkards. Groups of 
soldiers were seen in all places, and could we have forgotten the 
distressing part of the scene never was there a more complete 
masquerade. Some dressed as monks, some as friars, some in 
court-dresses, many carrying furniture, cloth, provisions, money, 
plate from the churches ; the military chest was oven got at by 
the soldiers.’ 


No. V. 

Section I. 

ENGLISH PAPER.S RELATING TO .SOULTS AND JIARJIGNT’S 
OPERATIONS. 

Colonel Lc Ifcsiiricy, commandant of Almeida, to Irigadicr- 
gcncral Trent. 

‘Almeida, March 28, 1812. 

‘ When I took possession of tho fortress, ten days since, I 
found not a single gun in a state for working; either owing to 
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-tlie want of side arms or tlie ill assortment of sliot and ammuni- 
tion, not a single platform was laid down, and scarcely a single 
emlirasure opened in any part of tlie newly-repaired fronts. My 
. powder was partly in an outwork, partly in two buildings scarcely 
weatber-proof, only one front of my covered way pallisaded, and 
tbe face of one of my ravelins witbont any revStement whatever; 
the revetement throughout the whole of the nearly-repaired 
fronts not being more than one-third or one-fourth of its former 
height. Many of these defects have been remedied; we have 
platforms and embrasures throughout the new fronts, the guns 
posted with their proper side-aims and shot piles, and with a 
proper assortment of ammunition in the caissons; the bulk of 
our powder and ordnance-cartridge being distributed in bomb- 
proofs; we have formed a respectable entrenchment on the top 
of the breach of the mined ravelin, which it is proposed to arm 
with palisades, but the almost total want of transport has pre- 
vented our being able to complete more than two fronts and 
a half of our covert way with those essential defences. Ikom 
this sketch you wiU collect that, though the fortress is not to be 
walked into, it is yet far from being secure from the consequences 
of a resolute assault, particularly if the garrison be composed of 
Taw and unsteady troops.' 

JLxtmctffom a memoir of general Trant. 

‘ N'ow it so happened that on this same night Marmont had 
marched from Sabugal in order to attack me in Guarda; he had 
at the least five thousand infantry, some reports made his force 
seven thousand, and he had five or sir hundred cavalry. My 
distrust of the militia with regard to the execution of precautions 
such as I had now adopted, had induced me at aU times to have 
a drummer at my bed-room door in readiness to beat to arms; 
and this was most fortunately the case on the night of the 13th 
April, 1812, for the very first intimation I received of the enemy 
being near at hand was given me by my own servant, on bring- 
ing me my cofiee at daybreak of the 14th. He said such was 
the report in the street, and that the soldiers were assembling at 
the alarm rendezvous in the town. I instantly beat to arms, and 
the beat being, as instantly taken up by every drummer who 
heard it, Marmont, who at that very moment was with his 
cavalry at the very entrance of the town (quite open on the 
Sabugal side more than elsewhere), retired. He had cut off the 
outposts without their firing a shot, and had he only dashed 
headlong into the town, must have captured Wilson’s and my 
mihtia divisions without losing probably a single man. I was 
myself the first out of the town, and he was not then four 
hundred yards from it, retiring at a slow pace. I lost no time 
in forming my troops in position, and sent my few dragoons 
in observation. When at a couple of miles distant, Marmont 
drew up fronting Guarda, and it turned out, as I inferred, that 
he expected infantry.* 


G G 
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hori Wellington to sir iV. Trant. 

‘ Costello Branco, April 17, 1S12. 

' Deae Sie, — arrived here about two hoiu^ ago. JMiirslial 
Beresford received your letter of the 13th upon the road, and I 
received that of the 12th from general Bacellar this morning. 
We shall move on as soon as the troops come up: it woum 
appear that the Brench are collecting more force upon the 
Agueda and Coa. You should take care of yourselves on 
Guarda if they should collect two divisions at or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sabugal; Guarda is the most treacherous position 
in the country, although very necessary to hold. I should 
prefer to see an advanced guard upon it, 'and the main body 
on the Mondego behind. Have you saved my magazines at 
Celerico ? I enclose a letter for the commissary there, and one 
for Don Carlos d'Espagna. Pray forward both; tlie former is 
to order forward fresh supplies to Celerico. Show this letter to 
general Bacellar; I don’t uTite to him as I have no Portuguese 
with me,’ &o. &c. ‘ AYelmxgton.’ ■ 

Ditto to ditto. 

‘ Pedrogao, April 21, 1812. 

*Deae Sie, — I have received your letter of the 15th, and you 
will , see by mine of the 17th, written as soon as I know Hint 
your division and that of general Wilson were on Guarda, that 
I expected what happened, and that I m’shed you to withdraw 
from that position. In fact, troops ought not to bo put in a 
strong position in which they can be turned if they have not an 
easy retreat from it ; and if you advert to that principle in war, 
and look at the position of Guarda, you -n-ill aCTcc with me that 
it is the most treacherous position in Portugal. I can only .say 
that, as Marmont attacked you, I am delighted that you have 
got off 60 wcU; which circumstance I attribute to vour early 
decision not to hold the position, and to the good dispositions 
which you made for the retreat from it.- 

‘As to your plan to surprise Marmont at Sabugal, you did not 
attempt to put it in execution and it is useless to say anything 
about it. 1 would obseiwo however upon one of your princijiles, 
viz., that the magnitude of the object would justify the attempt, 
that in war, particularly in our situation and with such troops as 
we, and you in particular command, nothing is so bad ns failiiro 
and defeat. Yon could not have succeeded in that atlempU :ind 
Tou would have lost your division and that of general D'ilson. 
i give you my opinion very freelj' upon your plans .and op'cr;!- 
tions, as you have -imtlen me upon them, begi'iiig you at the 
same time to believe that I feel for tho difficulty of your situa- 
tion, and that I am perfectly satisfied that both you and general 
Wilson did . every thing that officers .should do with such ciretini- 
stances, and that I attribute to you the safety of tlie two divi- 
eions. I shall be at Sabugal to-morrow or the next day; and I 
hope to see vou before we shall again be more distant from each 
other,’ Ac. Ac. ‘ Y'elmnc-to.v.’ 
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Section IL 

FRENCH PAPERS RELATING TO SOULT’S AND MARIIONT’S 
OPERATIONS. 

Translated. JExtracis from Soiilt's intercepted despatches. 

‘ Seville, Api'il 14, 1812. 

‘ I enclose copies of a letter from th.e duke of Eagusa, dated 
22nd Eebmary, and another from general Foy, dated Velvis de 
.Tara, 28th Fehruaiy, which announced positively that three 
divisions of infantry and one division of cavalry of the army of 
Portugal would join me if Badajos was attacked; but those 
divisions, fifteen days afterwards, marched into Old Castille at 
the , moment when they knew that all the English army was 
moving upon Badajos, and at the instant when I, in virtue of 
your highness’s (Berthier’s) orders, had sent five regiments of 
infantry and two of cavalry, and my skeleton regiments to Tala- 
vera. It is certain that if those three divisions had remained in 
the valley of the Tagus, the enemy would not have attacked 
Bada.ios, where they could have been fought to advantage. 

‘ The contrary has arrived. I have been left to my own 
forces, which have been reduced by fifteen thousand men as I 
have stated above, and not even a military demonstration has 
been made much less succour, because the attack on Beira could 
not influence the siege and did not.’ — ‘ Badajos fell by a ‘ coup 
de fortune,' because it was not in human foresight to think that 
five thousand men defending the breach successfully, would 
sufi'er a surprise on a ^oint where no attack was directed, and 
when I was within a lew marches with twenty-four thousand 
men strongly organized. 

- ‘ If I had received your highnesii’s letter when I was before 
the English, I might, although imaided by M. Marmont and 
numerically inferior, have given battle to save Badajos; but I 
should probably have been wrong, and I should have lost the 
force I left in Andalusia, where not only Seville was invested 
and my communications cut, but a general insurrection was com- 
mencing. Happily I heard in time of the fall of Badajos; but I 
have not even yet opened my communications with New Castille, 
Grenada, or Malaga. I have however prepared in time to 
deliver a great battle on my own ground — Andalusia. 

‘ The emperor of course cannot foresee all things, and in his 
orders naturally meant that his generals should act with dis- 
cretion on such occasions; hence if Marmont had only made 
demonstrations on Beira with a part of his army, and had 
crossed the Tagus to unite with my troops, the siege would 
have been raised before the breach was practicable. Marmont 
had' nothing before him, and he knew Wellington had passed 
the Guadiana and commenced the siege: I say that all the 
English army had passed the Guadiana, and this was its dis- 
position. 
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' General Graliam commanding the first corps of ohserratioa 
had the sixth and sereath divisions of infantrr and Cotton's 
cavalry tivo thousand fire hundred strong, with thirtv guns. 
This corps pushed my right wirm to Granja and Azagua* at the 
‘dehouche’^ of Fuente Ovejona, wMe FEU, with the second and 
third divisions, twelve hundred cavalry under Frsldne and 
twelve' guns, moved on my extreme rhrht in the direction of 
La Lerena from Belendenzer. 

_ ‘ Tyellingtoa carried on the siege in person, having the fonrth 
division, part of the third division, a Portuguese coips, and I am 
assured he has also two or three thousand Spaniards, which made 
round the place eighteen thonsand men. 

‘ The fifth division remained at first on the right hank of the 
Tagus with a brigade of cavalry; hut they were also called up 
and came to Elvas on the 4th or 5th of April. The best accounts 
gave Wellington thir^ thonsand men, and some malie him as 
liigh as forty thonsand, at the moment when I was before him at 
YiUalba; and if the army of Portugal had joined me with twenty- 
five thonsand men, Padajos would have been saved or retaken: 
and a great victory woidd throw the English hack into their 
lines. I was not strong enongh alone; and besides the loss I 
shonld have sufieied I conld not have got hack in time to save 
my trooM in Andalusia, 

‘ The English did not hide their knowledge that ZVIarmont vms 
gathering in Leon; hut they knew he had no hattering-train, 
and that the wasted state of the country would not permit him 
to penetrate far into PortngaL So measured indeed were their 
operations, that it is to be supposed they had intercepted some 
despatch which explained the system of operation and the irre- 
solution of kfarmont.’ 

‘Tour highness tells me I ‘should not have left Hill after his 
last movement in December on Estremadnra, nor have per- 
mitted him to take my magazines I say he has taken nothing 
from me. The advanced guard at ^lerida lived from day to day 
cm what was sent to them from La Lerena. I know not if some, 
of this has faUra into his hands ^ hut it can be bat little. Pat 
at this period TTellington wished to besiege Padajos, and only 
suspended it because of the rain which would not let him move 
his artillery, and because three ^visions of the army of Portugal 
were in the valley of the Tagus. If they had remained the siege 
would not Lave been undertaken, and 'klarmont knew this; for 
on the 22nd Fehmaty be wrote to me to say tliat, indepentient 
of those three divisions under For which he destined to send io 
the aid of Badaios, he himself woidd act so as to suTTSouist the 
difScnlric^ wbicn the state of his munitions opposed to his reso- 
lution to defeat the enemy's projects.’ 

‘If your highness looks at the states of the 14th Ann!, you 
win see that I had not, as you sunposo hr ronr Ictser of Ituli 
Fclnuary, forty thousand men; I bad only tiurtj-five thousand, 
inrindini' the garrison of Padajo', out of wliich I Imd hro'.'gnt 
withme”twcntj-four thousand, the rest being employed be.ore 
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Cadiz at Seville, in Grenada and Murcia, and against Ballesteros. 
You must consider tlaat fifteen days before the English passed 
the Guadiana I had sent five regiments of infantry, ■^o ot 
cavahy, and many skeletons upon Talavera, in all fifteen thou- 
sand men; and smee two years I have sent many other skeleton 
regiments to Erance, being more than fifteen thousand men 
changing their destination or worn out, without having yet 
received the troops from the interior destined for my army, 
although these are borne on the states; besides which, I have 
four thousand men unfit for the field who ought to go to 
Erance, but I am forced to employ them in the posts. Balles- 
teros has, besides the arm of Murcia, ten thousand men ; and 
in Murcia the Spaniards are strong, because the fugitives from 
Valencia had joined two divisions which had not been engaged 
there, and thus, including the garrisons of AJicant and Carflia- 
gona, they had fifteen thousand men. Suehet’s operations have 
certainly produced great results, but for one moment have hurt 
me, because all w'ho fly from him eome back upon my left flank 
at a moment when I have only three battalions and four hundred 
cavalry to oppose them at Grenada only. I have sent my brother 
there m haste to support them. The English, Portuguese, and 
Spanish at Cadiz, Gibraltar, and on the ocean could also at any 
time descend with ten or twelve thousand men on any part of my 
line, and I want at least as many to oppose them and guard my 
posts. I may therefore be accused ofhavmg carried too many men 
to the relief of Badajos; and that army was not strong enough, 
though excellent in quality. 

‘ I cannot hold twenty thousand men, as your highness desires, 
on the Guadiana unless I am reinforced, especially since the fall 
of Badajos; but as soon as I know the English have repassed 
that river, all my right under D’Erlon, i. e. nine regiments of 
infantry and four of cavalry, and twelve guns, shall march into 
the interior of Estremadura and occupy Medellin, Villafranca, 
and even Merida, and, if possible, hold in check the garrison of 
Badajos and the English corps left in Alemtejo, and so pre- 
vent any grand movement up the valley of the Tagus against 
Madrid. 

‘ Since my return here the demonstrations of the English 
appear directed to invade Andalusia so far as to have obhged me 
to imfurnish many points, and even in a manner raise the siege 
of Cadiz; Graham has come to Uerena, and Cotton to Berlanga, 
where we had an affair, and lost sixty men.’ — ‘ I have ordered 
D’Erlon to repass the Guadalquivir, and come to me to fight ^e 
English if they advance; if not, ho shall go on again, and I think 
the English general will not commit the faidt of entering the 
mountains, though he says he wfiH’ 
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No. VL 

Section L 

SUMMARY OP THE FORCE OP THE ANGLO-POHTUGUESB 
ARMY AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, EXCLUSIVE OP DRUM- 
MERS AND ARTILLERYMEN. 


October 1, 1811. — Cavalry. 


British 

Portuguese 

Present. 

3571 

1373 

Sick. 

1114 

256 

Comtn&nd. 

947 

1140 

Prisoners. 

298 

Total. 

5930 

2769 

Total Cavalry ... 

4944 

1370 

2087 

298 

8699 



Infantry. 




British 

Portuguese 

29,530 

23,689 

17,974 

6,009 

2663 

1707 

1684 

75 

51,851 

31,480 

Total Infantry ... 

53,219 

23,983 

4870 

1759 

83,331 

General Total, 
field. 

including Serjeants, 58,263 sabres .and bayonets in the 

January 8, 1812.— Cavalry. 

British 

Portuguese 

4949 

613 

841 

43 

741 

275 

— 

0531 

931 

Total Cavalry ... 

5562 

884 

1016 

— 

‘7402 



Infantry. 




British 

Portuguese 

30,222 

20,455 

11,414 

4,849 

2827 

2360 

51 

44,403 

27,715 

Total Infantry ... 

50,677 

16,263 

5187 

51 

72,178 


General Total, including seqeants, 56,239 E.abrcs and bayonets in the 
field. 

Note. — The abuses and desertions in the Portuguese cavalry had been 
£0 great that one division was suppressed. 


April 6, 1812. — Cavalry. 


British 

4299 

504 

755 

3 

6048 

Portuguese 

347 

9 

492 

— 

848 

Total Cavalry ... 

4640 

.573 

124- 

0 

68.06 
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Infantry. 

JPrcsont. Sick. Command. Prisoners. Total, 

British 26,897 11,452 2779 2 40,70u 

Portuguese 20,224 5,532 1507 18 27,281 


Total Infantry ... 47,121 16,984 4286 20 67,984 


Sabres and bayonets 51,767 

Field artillerymen 1,980 

Gunners in the' batteries 900 


General Total ... 54,647 


two Portuguese regiments were in Abrantes. 


TROOPS EMPLOYED AT THE SIEGE OP BADAJOS, 
APRIL, 1812. 

British. 

Inght division : 2679 

Tliird division 2882 

Fourth division 2579 

Fifth division 2896 

11,036 

Portuguese. 

Hamilton’s division 4685 

Light division 858 

, Third division 976 

Fourth division 2384 

Fifth ^vision 1845 

10,748 

Total 21,784 


ALLIED COVERING CORPS IN APRIL, 1812. 

Cavalry under general Hill. — Left 'Wing. 

Britisb 783 

Portuguese 347 

1130 

Infantry ditto. 

British : 6156 

Portuguese : 2385 

8541 

Total under general Hill 9671 
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Cavalry under general Graham. — Right Wing. 


British 3517 

Portuguese — 

3,517 

Infantry ditto, 

British 10,154 

Portuguese 6,805 

16,050 


Total under general Graham ... * 19,667 


General Total of the covering army, exclusive of the artillerymen and 
the heavy German c-avalry, who remained in the rear at Estremos, 29,238 
Bahres and bayonets. 


•SrcTioK II. 

SUMMARY OF THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE LOSSES AT 
BADAJOS, 1812. 

ASSAVtT. 

British Loss. 

EUlcd. . ’Wounded. 

Generals — L 

Staff .1 11 

Officers. Soldiers. 

Artillery 2 20 

Engineers 5 5 

Total 7 25 



Light division. 

— Line. 




Ofneers. 

Soldtcrs, 

Total. 

43rd 

18 

329 

.... 347 

1 670 


... 18 

. 305 

.... 823 

95th, Ist bat. ... 

... 14 

.. 179 

.... 193 



8 

56 

64 


Total 

... 58 

869 

927 



Tiiird divi.sion. 



5th 

4 

41 

45' 


dSfli 

.. 14 

S3 

97 


74f}i 


47 

54 


'77th 

.3 

10 

13 

•5S0 


8 

62 

70 




If) 

. 135 

... 145 




94th 

O 

. 151 

... 156 J 
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Pourtb division. 



Officers. 

Soldiers. 

Total. 

Till 

17 

.... 163 

180 

23rd 

17 

J... 134 

151 

27tli 

15 . 

170 

185 

40tlt 

Ifi 

.... 124 

140 

4Sth ; 

.. , 10 

.... 154 ... 

173 


84 

745 

829 


Pifth diviaon. 


1st 

2 


2 

4tli 

17 .... 

213 

230 

Sth 




30th 

6 

126 

132 

SSth 

6 

37 

49 

44th 

9 

95 

104 






39 

471 

510 



- - .. 



eotw 

... 4 

30 .... 

34 

Brunswick Oels" , 

2 

30 .... 

32 


Total British loss at the assault. 



Officers. 

Sergeants. 

Soldiers. 

Total. 


51 

40 

560 Idlled ' 



213 

153 

1983 wounded 

|8022 


— 

1 

21 missing | 



Total Portuguese loss at the assault. 



8 

6 

141 killed j 



45 

32 

468 wounded 

1 730 


— 

••• ’ " ••• 

30 missing ' 


Grand Total ... 

... 317 

232 

3203 

3752 


British loss during the whole siege. 



60 

45 ... 

715 kiUed j 

1 


251 

178 

2578 wounded ! 

3860 


— 

1 

32 missing ] 

\ 


Portuguese loss during the whole siege. 



12 

6 

137 kiUed j 

1 


55 

38 ... 

687 wounded ! 

■ 965 


— 

• ••• 

30 missing ) 


General Total., 

378 

268 

4179 

4825 


* These regiments were attached by companies to the third, fourth, and fifth divi* 
cions. 
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SUMMARY OP THE PRENCH FORCE IN SPAIN AT DIFFERENT 
PERIODS, EXTRACTED FROM THE IMPERIAL MUSTER- 
ROLLS. 

Under amt, Dtiathtd, Ahttni. fljfetilu. 

Men, Ifortei. Men. Tlortet, Hotp, Tris, Men. /forie*. 
August, 1811 .. 202,270 37,009 00,502 10,809 41,452 „ -354,418 35,348 
Hcinforcemonts 13,190 train 

inJInrcb.... 17,301 3,929 81 „ 981 „ 18,423 3,929 


Total.... 

279,037 

41,593 

50,583 

10,809 

42,433 


372,841 

02,407 

January, 1812.. 

2a8.l5G 

41,049 

22,805 

5,434 

42,050 


324,933 

42,348 

April, 1812 .... 

240,654 

30,590 

12,224 

3,814 

33,504 


280,440 

40,401 

Reserve at 









Sayonno .... 

4,038 

107 

30 

35 

BG3 


4,930 

192 

Total .... 

244,092 

30,747 

12,200 

3,849 

31,309 


291,379 

40,053 


Olservaiion . — In September, 1811, an army of reserve, consisting of 
two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, with artilleiy, in all 20,287 
under arms, was formed for the arm£e du midi. 





let August, 1811. 




AwnSo <lu JUdl 

Under armt, 
Meo. llortcfl. 

00,597 10,008 

Detached, 

Meo. llertei. 

. 32,043 6,350 

ttotpliah 

11,830 

Sjffettire, 
Jlea. llanei 
1,195" 

94,508 

3,413 

1. 

4,003 

du Centre .. 

10,540 

3,729 

391 

04 

1,781 

18,712 

3,230' 

557 j 

j. 3,793 

de Portugal 

38,392 

6,820 

7,901 

3,100 

10,424 

60,733 

0,0921 

2,234 j 

8,920 

d’Anigon .. 

45,102 

6,718 

1,397 

388 

5.458 

51,957 

3,067^ 
2,439 J 

|. 0,100 

du Kord .... 

88,092 

11,020 

7,017 

1,805 

0,054 

102,413 

3,531 j 

|. 12,825 

dc Catalogne 

23,553 

1,303 

1,158 

153 

5,305 

30,095 

1,2081 
253 J 

1 1,521 

Total .... 

202,270 

37,009 

00,502 10,809 

41,452 

354,418 

35,3481 
13, 190 J 

. 48,538 

Reinforcements 

17,301 

3,929 

81 

•> 

981 

18,423 

2,929 


General Total 279,637 

41,503 

00,583 10,809 

42,443 

372,841 ■ 

39.277 

13,190 J 

. 62,407 


STATE OP THE IMPERIAL GUARDS. 


Under unit. 
>Ien, Horiei. 

12,797 3193 


15th August, 1811. 

J)eteehed0 JIotpiioL 

Men. lionet. 

3944 14 1189 


T^jfteixte. 

Men. Hone*. 

17,013 8179 
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STATE OF THE GARRISON OF BADAJOS. 

I6th Hay, 1811. — Five battalions. 

trader arms. Delarhed. Ilospilal. Effective. 

Men. Horses. Men* Hones. ' Men. Jlorses. 

2387 • 239 361 „ 380 3725 239 

1st March, 1812. 

' 4393 . ' 44 „ „ 478 5034 44 


. STATE OF THE GARRISON OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 

15 th December, 1811. 

1704 19 „ „ 130 1956 ' 19 


Return of numbers, by armies, 1st October, 1811. 

ITnrfep arm*. HefoeAetf. Absent. Fffeeiive. 

^lea. Horses. Men. iloraes. Uoapitol. Tris* Men. Hur»es. 


ArmC‘0 du Midi 

60,912 

11,757 

7,539 

2232 

13,398 

-- 

92511 

88,033 

train 3393, 

. 12,614 

du centre .. 

19,125 

6,202 

511 

84 

1,085 

»> 

21,321 

5196 

553 . 

5,749 

do Portugal 

50,107 

U,CG'2 

1,283 

658 

10,012 

ft 

61,402 

0909- 

4706, 

• 11,615 

. d' Aragon,... 

28,900 

5,303 

0,583 

308 

4,424 

" 

39,933 

3322* 

1900 

- 5,282 

■ du Kord .... 

87,913 

10,821 

0,201 

1069 

9,414 

t* 

10,523 

0709- 

4186. 

10,955 

. de Catalogue 

20,954 

1.3G5 

993 

168 

11,180 

It 

39,241 

1150' 

189. 

1,439 

Total .... 

280,017 

47,270 

23,110 

4717 

50,119 

„ 

353,533 


37,084 

Heinforceraents 

9,232 

C89 



1,226 


10,458 


SIG 

General Total 

289,249 

47,959 

23,110 

4717 

51,315 

ii 

303,990 


33,200 


15th April, 1812. 


. Under arms. DetaeJietJ. Hospital. li^eclire. 

Men. Jior«e3. Men. Horses. ?rcn. Horses. 

Jtrmee du Midi. . 55,797 li,0i4 2,498 700 6,00-7 04,300 ll,7i4 

. du Centre .... 19.i48 3,293 144 61 024 19,910 4,044 

do Portugal .. 50,937 8,108 4,394 2278 7,700 09,037 10,380 

d'Arngon 14,780 3,209 2,09.7 05S 1,407 18,948 3,927 

dePEbro...... 10,830 1,873 21 0 3,425 20,270 1,879 

de Cntalogno.. 28,924 1,259 1,103 49 6,540 3.5,027 1,308 

du Nord 48,232 7,074 1,309 72 8,077 58,270 7,213 

Total 240,054 30,590 12,224 3S14 33,634 280,440 40,401 

Reserve at 

Bayonne 4,038 157 30 . 35 805 4,939 192 


Grand Total 244,092 30,747 12,200 3849 34,309 291,37.9 40,053 
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No. TIL 

MB, TUPPER’S REPORT TO SIR H. WELLESLEY. 

[Extract,] 

‘ iTantiary 27, 1812, 

‘ The scandalous hehaTiour of the members of the junta ■will 
ha've more influence upon the public mind, will dishearten the 
people even more than the fall of Valencia and the dispersion of 
■the army. For seeing their representatives return to their 
respective disteicts, it will give an example to follow, that all is 
lost; and having no authority to protect them or to look to, the 
people have no other resource left than to submit to the yoke of 
the enemy.’ 

JExiracts from Mr. Tapper's report to sir Menry Wellesley, 
from 22 to 27 January, 1812. 

‘ Blake ■with his immense resources remained altogether inac- 
tive, and contented himself with observing the movements of the 
enemy and his progress in fortifying himself under the walls of 
the city.’ 

‘ With Blake’s aiiprobation I had raised a corps of about one 
hundred and eighty men to act as guerillas, and by beginning a 
plan of offensive operations I expected to see the example followed. 
1 also demanded the direction of the chief battery, that of Santa 
Catalina, from whence the French camp might be much annoyed, 
and for the space of thirty successive days caused the French 
considerable damage in MUed and wounded. Excepting this 
battery, that of St. .Joseph contiguous to it, and that of the 
Puente del hlar, everything else remained in a state of complete 
inacti'vify. Blake, lulled into a state of confidence that the enemy 
would not attack -without reinforcements, had taken no measures 
whatever.’ 

‘ The junta of Valencia was composed of members, as per list 
enclosed, of which only the first remained, the others ha-ving 
before retired and shamefully gone to their respective homes ; 
but upon the fall of the capitm where they had their property, 
those remaining sent in their resignation to hlahi, and -without 
being competent to do so, gave up the only representative autho- 
rity of the province which had been confided to them, and have 
thus thrown the whole country into a state of anarchy, aban- 
doning it altogether to the wiU of the enemy; yet I am persuaded 
the spirit of the peopld is the same, great resources are left in 
the pro-vince, immense riches still remain in the churches, con- 
vents, diezmos, &c., &c.’ ‘ I am however sony to say that 

since the fall of the capital, nay, since the battle of the 2Gth 
ultimo, not a single step has been taken, and at this moment 
, outside the walls of Alicant the province docs not exist. — Mahi 
has objected to Padre Bico, the only man in my opinion, and m 
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that of everybody, capable of giving activity and soul to the 
resources of the country.’ 

‘ I am sorry to inform your excellency that after 
repeated interviews with Mahi and the intendant Ilivas, on the 
subject of the commission I had proposed, I am now clearly of 
the opinion from the repeated delays and studied objections that 

no authority will be established.’ ‘In short nothing has 

been done, and nothing wiU be done.’ 

‘ I am firmly of opinion that the people now in authority are 
disposed, by leaving public affairs in their present abandoned 

state, to submit to the French yoke.’ ‘ On the 16tli ultimo, 

when Montbrun made his appearance, the Ayuntamiento desired 
the Syndico Personeso to give a petition m the name of the 
people to enter into a capitulation; he refused; but I am informed 
there was some arrangement between' the governor and the 
Ayuntamiento, the members whereof remain in office notwith- 
standing their traitorous conduct on the 16th.’ 


No. VIII. 

JThe following extracts of letters are published to avoid any future cavils 
upon the points they refer to, and also to show how difficult it is for 
the historian to obtain certain and accurate details, when eye-wi^ 
nesses, having no wish to mislead, differ so much.] 

BATTLE OP SALAMANCA. 

Extract of a memoir hy sir Charles Dalliac, mho mas one of 
Le UTarchant's hriyade of heavy cavalry. 

‘ Throughout these charges upon the enemy the heavy brigade 
mas unsupported by any other portion of the cavalry whatever; 
but was followed, as rapidly as it was possible for infantry to 
follow, by the third division which had so gloriously led the 
attack in the first instance and had so effectually turned the 
enemy’s extreme left.’ 

Extract from a memoir by colonel Money, who mas one of 
general Anson’s brigade of light cavalry. 

‘ The third division moved to the right, and the cavalry, Le 
Marchand’s and Anson’s, were ordered to charge as soon as the 
tirailleurs of the third division began to ascend the right flank of 
the hiU.’ — ‘ The rapid movement of the cavahy which now began 
to gallop, and the third division pressing them (the French), they 
ran into the wood which separated them from the army ; me 
(Anson’s light cavalry) charged them under a heavy fire of mus- 
Iceiry and artillery from another height; near two thousand 
throw down their arms in different parts of the wood, and we 
continued our chai-ge through the wood imtil our brigade came 
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mois. Les rapports puUiey pai’ les ennemis m’araient deja in- 
struit des evenemens survenus en CastiUe iesquels etaient natu- 
rellement exagdres; V. M. abienyoulu en quelque sorto fixer 
a ce sujet mes idees. Je deplore les pertes que I’annee de Por- 
tugal a eprouvees. I>ans I’etat ou dtaient les affaires d’Espagne 
une bataille ne derait se donner ^u’a la derniere extrdmite, mais 
tout n'est pas perdu. T. M. apr& m’avoir communique les dis- 
positions qu’elle a faites depuis le 6 (date de la derniere lettre) 
au 19 Juillet m’ordonne comme ime ressource d’evacuer I’Anda- 
lousie et de me diriger sm- Tolede. Je ne puis dissimuler que 
cette disposition me parait fort extraordinau’e. J’etais loin de 
penser que V. M. s’y serait determinee. Le sort de lEspagne 
est il done decide P Y. M. veut cUe saerifier le royanme a la 
capitale ? et a-t-elle la certitude de la conserrer en prenant ce 
parti P Enfin I’evacuation de I’Andalousie et ma marcbe sur 
Tolede sont ellcs I’unique ressource qui nous reste ? Je vais me 
preparer a cette disposition quo je regarde comme des plus 
fimestes pour I’honneur des armes imperiales, le bjen du service 
de I’empereur et I’interet de V. M. dans I’espoir qu’avant qu’cUe 
s’execute V. M. I’aura cbangee ou modifiee suivant les proposi- 
tions que j’ai eu I’honneur de lui faire le 19 Juillet, le 8 de ce 
toois, et par M. le colonel Desprez. 

J’ai rhonneur d’adresser a votre majeste triplicata de ma lettre 
du 8 de ce mois. En me referant aux observations et proposi- 
tions qu’elle renferme, si T. M. ne prend pas des dispositions en 
consequence, je considere que I’evacuation de toute I’Espagne est 
decidee, car il faut que V. M. se persuade que du moment quo 
mon mouvement sera commence je serai suim par soixante mUle 
eimemis lesquela ne me donneront pas le terns ni la libertd do 
prendre la direction que V. M. m’indique et qui se reuniront a 
ceux qui ont penetre en Castdle et m’empecheront de sejoumer 
sur le Tage encore moins d'arriver a Madrid. H n'y a qu’tm 
moyen pour retablir les affaires: que V. M. vienne en iindalonsie 
et qu’elle y ameae toutes les troupes de I’armee du centre, de 
rarm(ie de Portugal, de I’annee d’Arragon auxquelles ses ordres 
pourront parvenir, quand bien meme tout le royanme do Valence 
devrait dtre evacue. Qu’importe a V. M. de conserver Madrid 
si elle perd le royanme ? Philippe V. en sortit trois fois et y 
rentra en souverain. Du moment que nous aurons 70 ou 80 
miUe Eranfais r^unis dans le midi de I’Espagne, le theatre de la 
guerre est change ; I’armde de Portugal se trouve ddqagee et eUo 
pent se reporter successivement ju.'qu’au Tage. D'aiUeurs ce 
serait sans inconvenient qu’elle gardat Burgos et la rive gauche 
de I’Ebre et que tout I’espace compris entre elle et le Sierra 
Morena fut a la disposition des ennemis jusqu’a ce que des ren- 
forts rinsent de Prance et que I’cmpercur cut pu prendre des 
dispositions. Le sacrifice une fois fait il n’y a plus de moj'cn^d’y 
remedier. Les armees imperiales en Espagne repassent I'Ebro 
d’ou peut-etre la famine les chassera, les affaires do I’empereur 
dans le nord de I’Europe peuvent s’en ressentir, I’Amerique qui 
•vient de declarer la guerre a I’Angleterre fera peut-etre la pam. 
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V. M. a sans doute refleclii a toutes les consequences d’un parcil 
cliangement ; la perte momentanee de Madrid et des Castilles 
est nidle pour la politique do I’cmpereur, elle peut se reparor ea 
Mus ou moins de terns. La perte d’une bataille par Tarmee de 
Portugal n’est qu’un grand duel qui se rdpare egalement, mais la 
perte de I’Andalousie etlalereedu siege de Cadiz sent des evene- 
mens dont les effets seront ressentis dans toute I’Europe et dans 
le nouveau mdnde. Enfin enfidele sujet de I’empereur je dois 
ddclaror a Y. M. quo jo ne crois pas les aSaires d’Espagne assez 
desesperecs pour prendre un parti aussi violent. J’entrevois 
encore du remede si Y. il. veut prendre les 'dispositions que j’ai 
proposecs; tout en me preparant a I’execution do ses ordres je 
me permets de lui demander de nouvelles instructions. J’ai sm:- 
tout riionneur de prier Y. M. d’ordonner que les communica- 
tions, de I’Andalousie avee Toledo soient r^tablies et quelque 
evdnement qui survienne do vouloir bien faire prendre a Tarmee 
du centre, la direction de Despeiia Perros ou d’Almaden pour 
se joindre a I’armeo du midi. Alors je reponds de tout, et 
j’executerai les dispositions que j’ai enoncees dans ma lettre 8 de 
ce mois, 

' Je, &c. &c. &c. 


No. XI. 

hcitrc de ilT. le marecJial due de JDalmatie a M. le Minxsfre 
de la guerre a JParis. 

Monsieue le dec, — Toute communication de I’Andalousie 
avee la Prance etant interrompue et n’ayant rien r^fu depuis les 
premiers jomrs de Mai ; depuis un mois le roi ayant m^me retire 
les troupes qui etoient dans la Manche et ne pouvant commu- 
niquer avee Madrid, j’entreprens de faire parvenir mes rapports 
a votre excellence par la voie de mer. Si le batiment que je fais 
a cet effet partir de Malaga peut arriver a Marseille, I’empereur 
sera plutot instruit de ce qui se passe dans le midi de I’Espagno 
et de la position de son armee. 

A ce sujet j’ai I’bonneur d’adresser ii votre excellence copie des 
derniers rapports que j’ai fails an roi, lesquels contiennent les 
representations que j’ai cru devoir soumettee a sa majeste pour 
le bien du service de I’empereur, la conservation des conquetes 
et I’bonneur des armies imperiales. 

Je ne suis instruit des malheurs que rarmde de Portugal a 
cprouves que, par les bruits populaires et les rapports de I’ennemi; 
car le roi en m’ccrivant le 29 Judlet de Segovie ne m’en a donnd 
aucun detail. Je dois done m’imaginer que les pertes que nous 
avons faites en Castile sontbeaucoup exagerees et j’en tire la con- 
sequence que les affaires de I’empereur en Espagno ne sont pas 
aussi desesperdes que le roi parait en etre persuadd. Cependant 
sa majestd apres etre restd 23 jours sans m’dcrire, lorsque les en- 
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nemis etoienfc en plein mouvement et que sa majcste Be portoit 
arec 14,000 lujmmes de I’ann^e du centre a la rencontre du due 
de Eaguse qiu eans I’attendre s’etoit engage precipitamment et 
^ronrait une defaite; le roi dis-je en me faisant part le 29 
JnQlet de ses monvemens me donna I’ordre formal d’eracnerl’An- 
dalousie et me diriger snr Tolede, et il me dit expressement que 
c’est I’uniqne ressonrce qui nous reste. 

Je Buisloin de partager I’avis de samajest^, je croisfermement 
qu’il est possible de mieux faire, et que tout peut s’arranger en 
attendant que d’apres les ordres de I’empereur V. E. ait pu 
mettre les armies qui Eont dans le nord de I'Espagne ameme de 
reprendre les op&ations, ainsique j’en fais la proposition a sa 
majeste dans les lettres dont je mets cidoint copies, Slais mon 
devoir est d’oEeir, et je me cnargerais a une trop grande respon- 
Eibilit^ si j’eludais reiecution de I’ordre formal d’evacuer que le 
roi m’a donne. 

Je vais done me preparer a executer cette disposition que je 
regarde comme fdneste, puisqu’elle me force a livrer aux ennemis 
des places de guerre snsccptibles d’une bonne defense, tout apro- 
Tisionndes, les etablissemens et un materiel d’artiUerie immense, 
et de laisser dans les b^itanx beauconp de malades que leur 
situation et le manque de transport ne permettent point d’em- 
mener. Je ne ferai cependant mon mouvement que progressive- 
ment, et je ne negligerai aucun soinpour qu’il ne reste en arriere 
rien de ce qui peut etre utile a I’armee. 

Je ne puis encore assurer que je ne ferai ce mouvement par 
Tolede, car du moment qu’il sera entrepris je serai suivi par 
60,000 ennemis qui se joindront aux divisions que lord "Welling- 
ton aura deja portees sur le Tage. Ainsi il est possible que je 
me dirige par llurcie sur "Valence suivant ce que j’apprendrai, ou 
les nouveaux ordres que je recevrai du roi. 

Dans cet etat de cnoses, je ne puis dissimuler a V. E. que je 
reparde I’evacuation de I’Espagne au moins jusqu’alEbre comme 
d^idee du moment que le roi m’ordonna d’evacner I’Andalousie 
et me diriger sur Tolede, car il est bien certain qu’il ne sera pas 
possible de rester en position snrle Tage ni dans les Castilles, et 
que des-lors les conquetes des armes imperiales en Espagne dont 
I’empereur avait ordonne la conservation, sont sacrifiees. 

A ce Eujet jc ne puis me defendre de reflechir sur d’aufres 
dvenemens qui se passent. J’ai lu dans les joumaux de Cadb: 
que I’ambassadeur du roi en Kussie avait jomt Tarmee Eusse, 
quo le roi avait fait des insinuations au gouvememcnt insurgent 
de Cadiz, que la Suede avait fait un traite avec I’Angleterre, et 
one le prince bereditaire avait demandd a la regence de Cadiz 
250 Espagnols pour sa garde pcrsonelle. (Avant bier un parle- 
mentaire que le gdneral Semele avait envoje a I’escadre Anglaise 
pour reclamcr des prisonniers, resta pendant qnelqups instans a 
bord de I’amiral, lequel lui montra une fregate, qui,^ dit il, est 
destinee a porter en Angleterre et ensuite en Suede les 230 
Espagnols que le prince Bemadottc demande pour sa garde pcr- 
EoneUe.) Enfin jni vu dans les memes "oumaux que 3Ioreau, et 
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Bluchor dtaiont arriyes a Stoetholm, et quo Eapatel, aide-de- 
camp do Jloreau, ■ etait a Londres. Je ne tire aucune conse- 
quence d'e tons ces faits, mais j’en serai plus attentif. Cependant 
j’ai cru devoir deposer mes craintes entre les mains de six gene- / 
raux de I’armee, apres avoir exigc d’eux le serment qu’ils ne 
revdleront ce que je leur ai dit qua I’empereur lui-meme ou aux 
personnes quo S.M. aura speeialement delegaees pour en re9evoir 
la . declaration, si auparavant je ne puis moi-meme en rendre 
comte. H est pourtant de mon devoir de manifester a V. E. que 
je crains que le but de toutes les fausses dispositions que Ton a 
prises et celui des intrigues qui ont lieu, ne soient de forcer les 
armees imperiales qui sent en Espagne a repasser au moins 
I’Ebre, et ensuite de presenter cet evenement comme I’unique 
ressource (expression du roi, lettre du 20 Juillet) dans I’espe- 
xance d’en profiter par quelque arrangement. 

Mes craintes sent peut-fitremalfondees, mais en pareUle situa- 
tion il.vaut-mieux les pousser a I’extremitd que d’etre negligent, 
d’autant plus que ces craintes et ma sollicitude tournent au bien 
du service de I’empereur, et a la surete de I’armee dont le com- 
mandement m’est confie. 

J’ai I’bonneur de prier V. E. de vouloir bien si ma lettre .lui 
parvient, la mettre le plutot possible sous les yeux de I’empereur 
et d’assurer S. M. que moi et son armee du midi serons toujours 
dignes de sa supreme confiance. Je desire bien vivement quo 
V. E. puisse me faire savou* que mes depScbes lui 6ont parvenues 
et surtout recevoir par elle les ordres de sa majeste. 

J’ai I’bonneur, &c. 

(Sigmi) Daliutie. . 

Seville, 12 Aout, 1812. 


No. xn. 

SiEE, — Je suis arriv^ a Paris bier 21 du courant. Je me suis 
sur le cbamp presente chez le ministre de la guerre et je lui ai 
remis la lettre de V. M. ainsi que celles de M. le marecbal 
Jourdan. S. E. m’a questionne sur les affaires d’Espagne, mais 
sans me demandor mes depScbes pour I’empereur. Elle m’a, 
suivantles intentions deT.M., pourvu des ordres dont j’ai besoin 
pour poursuivre ma route avec c^lerite. 

Ce matin le ministre m’a fait appeler et j’ai eu avec lui une 
longue conference. II m’a presse de m’expbquer avec franchise 
Biu: ce que j’avais pu remarquer pendant mon sejour en Anda- 
lousie, m’a temoigni quelque inqmetude sur I’influence que pou- 
voit exercer le marecbal tant but I’armde que sur les autorit^s 
civiles. H a rappele les intrigues de Portugal et a conclu en me 
disant qu’il depouiUait devant moi le caractere de ministre pour 
causer avec un bomme de votre confiance, et que les services 
que vous lui aviez rendns a repogue de sa disgrace devaient otra 
pour y. M. une garantie du d&ir qu’il avait d’agir suivant ses 
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intentions. Quelque franclies que m’aient parus ccs ouvertures 
je n’ai pas era devoir parler dc la partie la plus ddlicatc de 
mission. J’ai seulement repondu quo ramide du midi serai 
toujours celle^ do I'empercnr, quo lorsque S. M. enverrait scs 
ordres determinds, elle serait obeie, et que tout ce que j’avais 
entendu en Andalousie ne me laissait a ce sujet aucua doute. 
Au reste ma conversation avec lo due do Peltre m’a prouvd 
qu’aucune lettre de la nature de ccUe dont je suis porteur ne lui 
ctait encore parvenue, et cela est pour ma mission ime circon- 
stance favorable. 

J’ai cause avec S. E. de la resistance que les cbefs de I’annde 
Eran?aise en Espagne avaient toujours opposec aux ordres do 
E. M. Il’!^,,declard que tous avaient dte mis sous vos ordres et 
sans aucune' rastriction, qu’avant son depart I’einpereur avait 
temoigne son etonnement sur les doutes que manifestaient a cot 
egard les lettres de V. M. et qu’il avait ordonnd que Ton fit con- 
naitrc ses intentions d’une maniere encore plus positive. J’ai 
cite la lettre ou le mardcbal Sucliet s’autorise d’une phrase du 
prince de Neufcbatel, celles du general Dorsenne et cm general 
Caffarelli, il parait que tous les obstacles qui pouvaient entraver 
I’exeeution de vos ordres ont etd leves par des instructions 
adressees posterieui-ement aux gendravLX en chef. Quant a la 
desobeissanee formelle du marechal Soult S. E. a dit d’abord que 
V. JI. avait le droit de lui oter lo commandement, mais elle est 
convenue ensuite qu’une demarche semblable ne pouvait 6tro 
faite que par I’ordre e:^rSs de I’empereur. 

Le ministre est aussi entre dans quelques details sur les affaires 
militaires, les ordres donnds par V. JM. et par le marechal 
J ourdan aux diverses epoques de la campagne, ont eu, m’a-t-il 
dit, I’approbation generate et ce qu’adcrit i'empereur, depuis gu’il 
a apprifl la bataille de Salamanque, prouve qu’il donne entiere- 
ment droit a V. M. L’opinion publique a cet egard est encore 
plus prononcee que celle des diommes en place, et je ne puis 
exprimer ,a V. M. avec quelle rigueur sont juges en Erance les 
marechaux Soult et Marmont. 

Le due de Feltre m’a parle du mouvement sur Blasco Sancho. 
Peut-etre, a-t-il dit, I’empereur reprochera un peu d’hesitation; 
execute deux jours plutdt il aurait produit les plus heureux effets_. 
V. AC. se rappelle que j’avais prevu cette objection et je ne serai 
point embarrasse pour y repondre. 

S. E. a era quo j’allais aupres de I’empereur pour soUicitcr do 
nouveaux renforts; elle m’a dit que la guen-c do liussic avait 
jusqu’a present absorbe tous les moyens, qu’il dtait Join de pou- 
voir envoyer les troupes sur lesqucllcs paraissait compter M. lo 
marechal Jourdan, quo Ton pouivait seulement pouvoir a la perto 
matericUe faite par I’armee de Portugal. Il parait que les nou- 
velles troupes envoyees en Espagne ne s’eldvent pas au-dela do 
vingt miUe hommes, au reste la grande victoire_ remporteo par 
I’empereur fera probablcment prendre des dispositions plus favo- 
Tables aux affaires de la Peninsuie. 

I« due de Eeltre a reju des nouvelles du gdndral Clauzcl. 
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Oe general annonco que I’annee Anglaise marclie vers le nord, 
qne lord Wellington s’est de sa personne porte vers le Duero, 
que I’amife de Portugal s’est ralliee, que ses pertes sont beau- 
coup moindres qu’on ne I’avait era, que le general Foy avait fait 
un mouvement pour ddlivrer Astorga et Tordesillas, mais que 
ddja ces deux places s’dtaient rendues, que Ton pourrait accuser 
de faiblesse les deux gouverneurs et que peut-etre la conduite 
■de celui de Tordesillas devait etre jugee plus severement encore. 

J’ai parle au ministre de la position embarrassante dans laqueUe 
me mettaitle ddcret du 26 Aout; il a rdpondu que je pouvais sans 
.inconvdnient me presenter a I’empereur avee les decorations du 
grade que m’a donnd Y. M., que ce n’etait point centre les officiers 
■a votre service que le decret avait ete dirigd, et qu’il serait modifid 
en leur faveur. 

J’ai I’bonneur de prdvenir Y. M. que je partirai ce soir de 
Paris, je poursuivrai sans m’arreter ma route jusqu’au quartier 
gdndral de I’empereur. 

J’ai riionneur de mettre aux pieds de Y. M. I’bommage de 
mon profond respect et de mon entier ddvonement. 

(Signe) Le colonel Despees. 

Paris, 22 Sept&nbre, 1812. 


No. XIII. A. 

Lettre canjidentielle iorita au roi par monsieur le duo de 
Feltre. 

' Paris, 10 ’Nonenibre, 1812. 

SiBE, — ^La lettre cliifireo que Y. M. m’a dcrite de Eequeua le 

18 Octobre, m’est parvenue il y a quelques jours, et je I’ai sur le 
•champ transmise a I’empereur qui ne la recevra toute fois que 

19 jours a]pres le ddpart de cette meme lettre de Paris. A la 
distance ou I’empereur se trouve de sa capitals, il est des ehoses 
sur lesquelles la politique force a fermer les yeux : du moins 
momenbinement. Si la conduite de monsieiu le marechal duo 
de Dalmatie est equivoque et cauteleuse ; si ses ddmarches pre- 
sentent la ideme aspect que celles qn’il p.oroit avoir faites et qui 
ont precede I’abandon du Portugal apres la pnse d’Oporto, il 
vienara un moment ou I’empereur pourra Ten punir s’il le juge, 
convenable, et peutetre est-il moins dangereux ou il est qu’d ne 
le serait ici, ou quelques faetieux ontpu du sein meme des prisons 
■qui les renfermaient, mediter eu I’absence de I’empereurune revo- 
lution contre I’empereur et sa dynastic, et presque I’executer, 
le 2 et 3 Octobre derniof. Je pense done, sire, qu’d est prudent 
de no pas pousser a bout le marechal due de Dalmatie, tout e_n 
contrariant sous main les demarches ambiticuscs qu’il pourraitr 
tenter, et en s’assurant de la fidelite des principaux officiers de 
I’armee dumidi envers I’empereur etmfimo de celle desEspagnols 
qu’il traine a sa suite. L’arme du ridicule qu’il estfacile de manier 
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en cette occasion snffira, ce me semble, pour dejouer ses coupables 
projets s’ils existent, et le ramener a son devoir, sauf a faire pren- 
dre par la suite des precautions pour qu’ilnes’en eoarte jamais. 

Quoiqu’il en soit je suis incontestabloment dans la necessite 
d’attendre les ordres de I’empereur sur le contenu de la lettrc do 
V. M. datee de Eequena le 18 Oct. EUe voit par la presente 
que je partage ses sentimens sur I’objet dont eUe traite ; je viens 
d’dtre assez beureux pour donner a I’empereur et a sa famille de 
nouvelles preuves dema fideliteetde mon attacbement, et je suis 
assure que si Y. M. connait les details de ma conduite le 2 et 3 
Octobre, eUe la trourera conforme aux sentimens que je me suis 
fait un plaisir de lui e^rimer en faveur de I’empereur et de sa 
famille au moment ou j’ai pris conge de Y. M. a LuneviUe il y a 
quelques annees, &c. &c. 

Note . — It is only necessary to add to tbis letter that notuitb- 
standing tbe duke of Feltre’s professions of attachment be vas 
soon afterwards one of tbe most zealous courtiers of tbe Bourbons 
and tbe most bitter enemy of tbe emperor. 

Tbe constancy with wbicb tbe duke of Dalmatia served that 
great man is well known. 


No. XIII. B. 

Colonel Desjn'ez to the Ichff, 

Paris, 3 Janvier, 1813. 

SiBE, — J’ai eu I’bonneur d’annoncer a Y. ]\I. mon arrivec a 
Paris, blais j’ai du en me servant de la voio do I’estafette user 
d’une extreme discretion. La reine m’ayant conseille do vous 
ecrire avec quelqbe detail, et ayant daigne m’olTrir de faire partir 
ma lettre par le premier courier qu’elle expedierait, j’en profite 
pour rendre compte a Y. M. de ma mission et lui faire connaitre 
une partie des evenemens dont j’ai etd temoin. 

Je suis arrive a Moscou le 18 Octobre au soir. L’cmpercur 
venait d’apprendre que I’avant garde commandeo par le roi de 
Naples avait dte attaquee et forede a la retraite avec rme partie do 
son artiUerie. Deja le depart dtait resolu et les troupes se met- 
taient en mouvement. On m’annonija a S. M. qui repondit 
d’abord d’une manidre peu favorable. Cependant au milieu do la 
nuit on me fit appeler. Je remis a I’cmpcreur les ddpeebes dont 
Y. M. m’avait ebargd, et sans les ouvrir, il mo questionna sur 
leur contenu. Puis il fit sur les operations do la campagne tmo 
partie des objections qu’avait prevues Y. M. 

Il dit que le mouvement en favour de I’armdc de Portugal avait 
dtd commened trop tard, qu’il aurait pu etre fait un mois plutot, 
que lui-mdme avait datd la conduite a tenir dans cetto circonstancc 
lorsqu’en 1808 il avait sans bdsiter quittd Madrid pour marcber 
aux Anglais qui s’dtaient avaneds jusqu’a YalladoliL Jordpondis 
quo Y. M. s’etait mise en marcbe peu d’boures apres la division 
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Palombini, qu’olle avalt du attendre cctte division pour conduire 
vers Tarmee do Portugal nn renforfc tel que le succes ne put etre 
douteus; qu’elle avait d’autant moins cru devoir precipiter son 
mouvement, que M. le mareclial Marmont avait ecrit plusieurs 
fois qu’il se croyait trop faible pour lutter seul centre I’armee 
Anglaise, que ce marecbal avait dte maitrc du terns, qu’il n’avait 
point ete battu dans sa position sur le Duero, mais bien sur im 
champ de bataiUe dans lequel ricn ne I’avait force de s’engager. 
L’emperenr pretendit ensuite que Y. M. apres avoir appris la 
perte de la bataille de Salamanque aurait du se porter sur le 
Duero et rallier I’armee de Portugal. Je rappelai alors le mouve- 
ment fait du Guadarama vers Sdgovie et la position critique dans 
laquelle vous avez laissd la due de Eaguse qui avait lui-meme 
propose ce mouvement. L’empereur dit qu’il connaissait tres 
bien tons les reproches qu’a cet dgard on pouvait faire au mardchal 
Marmont. II ajouta que I’armce du centre ayant fait sa retraite 
sur Madrid elle aurait du garder plus longtems les defilds du 
Guadarama, qu’on avait trop tot passe le Tage, que du moins ce 
mouvement ayant dtd resolu, il fallait ne point laisser de garnison 
au Eetiro, briser tons les affuts, emporter les aigles et bmler les 
effets d’habiUement; qu’il n’avait jamais considerd ce poste que 
comme propre a contenir la population de Madrid, que I’ennemi 
dtant maitre de la campagne, on devait I’abandonner et que de 
toutes les fautes de la campagne e’etait celle qu’il avait le moins 
con9ue. Je rdpondis a cette objection ainsi que j’en etais con- 
venu avec Y. M. L’empereur en venant ensuite a la lettre du 
duo de Dalmatie me dit qu’elle lui etait deja parvenue par une 
autre voie.mais qu’il n’y avait attachd aucune importance; quele 
marecbal Soult s’etait trompd, qu’il ne pouvait s’occuper de sem- 
blables pauvretes dans un moment ou il itait a la tete de cing[ 
cent mille liommes et faisait des choses immensis. Ce sent ses 
erpressions, qu’au reste les soup9ons du due de Dalmatie ne 
I’etonnaient que faiblement; que beaucoup de gdndraux de 
I’armde d’Espagne les partageaient et pensaient que Y. M. prd- 
ferait I’Espagne a la Erance; qu’il savait parfaitement qu’elle 
avait le coeur Eraufois mais que ceux qui la jugeaient par ses 
discours devaient avoir une autre opinion. D ajouta que le 
mardchal Soult dtait la seule tete militaire qu’il eut en Espagne, 
qu’il ne pouvait Ten retirer sans compromettre I’armde, que d’ail- 
leur.S il devait etre parfaitement tranquille sur ses intentions 
puisqu’il venait d’apprendre par les journaux Anglais qu’il evacuait 
I’Andalousie et se rdunissait aux armdes du centre et d’ Aragon, 
que cette rdunion operde'. on devait etre assez en force pour 
reprendre Toffensive ; que d’aiUeurs il n’avait point d’ordres a 
envqyer, qu’il ne savait point en dormer de si loin, qu’d ne se 
^ssimulait point I’dtnndue du mal et qu’U regrettait plus que 
jamais quo Y. M. n’ait point suivi le consed qu’il lui avait donno 
de ne pas retournor en Espagne; qu’d dtait inutile que je repar- 
tisse, quo je resterai a I’armee oil I’on m’emploieroit. J’insistai 
alors pour etre renvoye a Y. M. d’une maniero qui pamt faire 
sur I’empereur quelque impression, et il finit par me dire que je 
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serai expedie iaais que je ne pouvais I’etre dans ce moment, 
qu’ayant besoin de repos jo resteriiis a. Moscon, et que puisquo 
j’etais officier du g(ime, je serais chargd de dii’iger sons les ordres 
du due de Trevise les travaux efc la defense du Kremlin. Je 
xe^us en consequence un ordre ecrit du prince de Weufcbatel. 
lorsqu’apres I’entiere evacuation de JMoscou le corps de M. le M. 
Mortier eut rejoint I’armee, je demandai et j’obtins d’y rester 
attache jusqu’a ce que je fusse expedie. Je eraignais que si jo 
restais au quartier general on ne m'y d^signat des fonctions qui 
seraient un nouvel obstacle a mon rctour. Je pensai que peut- 
etre on eviterait d’envoycr a V. M. im temoin des evenemens 
qui se passaient, et je pref^rai attendre qu’une occasion favorable 
se pr&entat. Etant arrive a Wilna pen de terns aprbs le depart 
de rempereur, je demandai au due de Bassano, et il me doima 
I’autorisation de venir attendre des ordres a Paris. J’ai eu I’bon- 
neur d’annoncer a V. M. dans un autre lettre que I’alt&ation de 
ma santd me forfait a suspendre mon retour en Espagne. 

L’armee au moment ou je la quittai (itait dans la plus afireuse 
detresse. Depuis longtems deja la disorganisation et les pertes 
etaient eflfrayantes, TartUlerie et la cavSerie n’existaient plus. 
Tons les corps etaient confondus. Les soldats marebaient pele- 
mile et ne songaient qu’a prolonger macbinalement leur exis- 
tence; quoique I'ennemi fut sur nos flancs, ebaque jour des 
milliers d’bommes isolis se repandaient dans les villages voisins 
de la route et tombaient dans les mains des Cosaques, Dependant 
quelq^ue grand que soit lenombre des prisonniers, celui desmorts 
Test mcomparablement davantage. 11 est impossible de peindre 
jusqu’a quel point la disette s’eat fait sentir pendant plus d’un 
mois; il n’y eut point de distributions; lesebevapx morts etaient 
la seule ressource, et bien souvent les mareebaux mimes man- 
qnaient de pain. La rigueur du cbmat rendait la disette plus 
meurtriere, ebaque nuit nous laissions au bivouac plnsieurs 
centaines de morts. J e crois pouvoir sans exagerer porter a cent 
mille le nqmbre qu’on a perdu ainsi, et pein^e avec assez de 
verite la situation des cboses en disant que I’armee est morte: la 
jeune garde qui faisait partie du corps auquel j’itais attaebi itait 
forte de SOOObommes lorsque nous avons quittd Moscou, a Wilna 
elle en comptait a peine quatre cents. Tons les autres corps 
d’armee sont riduits dans la meme proportion, et la retraite ayant 
du se prolonger au-dela du Ifiemen, je suis convaincu quo vingt 
miUe bommes n’auront pas attcints la Vistule. On croyait a 
I’annee que beaucoup de soldats avaient pris les devants et qu’ils 
se rallieraient lorsqu’on pourrait suspendre le mouvement ritro- 
grade. Je me suis assm-e du contraire ; a cinq lieues du quartier 
giniral, je ne rencontrai plus d’bommes isOiis et jo conmis bien 
alors la profondeur de la plaie. Une pbrase pourrait donner a 
V. M. une idee de I’itat des cboses, depuis le passage du Nicmcn 
un corps do SOO li'apolitains, le seul corps qui cut conser^'c quel- 
que consistance, faisait rarriero garde d’une armee Kranfaisc, forte 
n’a guero de trois cents mille bommes. E cstimpossible d’exprimer 
jusqu’a quel iioint le disordre itait contagienx; les corps riiunis 
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'■des’ducs de BoUune et de K^jggio comptaient 30,000 hommes 
an passage de la Beresina, deux jours apres ils etaient dissous 
couuue le reste de Tarmee. Envoyer des renforts c’dtait aug- 
menter Icspertes, et Ton reconnut enfin qu’il fallaib empecher les 
troupes neuves de se mettro en contact Uvec cette multitude en 
ddsordre a laquelle on no pent plus donner le nom d’armee. Be 
roi de Naples disait hautement qu’en lui laissant le commande- 
mient I’empereur arait exige le plus grand sacrifice qu’il put 
.attendre de son devouement. Les forces physiques et morales 
du prince de Neufchatel etaient entierement epuisees. Si main- 
tenant V. M. me demandait quel doit etre le terme du mouve- 
ment retrograde, je lui rdpondrais que I’ennemi est maitre de le 
fixer. Je ne crois pas que les Prussiens fassent de grands efforts 
pour defendre leur territcire. M. de Narbonno que j’ai vu a 
Berlin et qui etait charge de lettres de remperetu? pour le roi de 
Prnssc, m’a dit quo les dispositions de ce ■prince et de son premier 
ministre etaient farorables.mais il ne se dissimulaitpas queceUes 
de la nation ne sont pas les memes. Deja plusieurs rixes s’dtaient 
engagees 'entre les habitans de Berlin et des soldats de la garnison 
Eran^aise ; et en traversant la Prusse j’ai eu lieu de m’assurer 
que Ton ne pouvait gucre compter sur cette allide de nouvelle 
^te. 

E parait aussi que dans I’arm^e Autrichienne les officiers d^da- 
maient publiquement contre la guerre. 

Quel triste que soit ce tableau, je crois I’avoir peint sans 
. exageration et Tavoir observe de sang froid. Mon opinion sur 
I’etendue dumal est la meme que lorsque j’etais plus voisin du 
theatre. 


No. XIV. 

GJiiart, le 2 S^imhre, 1812. 

Monsiette IiE duc be Eeltee, — J’ai re^u le rapport du due de 
Eaguse sur la bataillo du 22. II est impossible de rien lire de 
plus idsignifiant: il y a plus de fatras et plus de rouages que dans 
uhe horloge, et pas un mot qui fasse connaitre I’etat rdel des 
choses. Voici ma manibre de voir sim cette affaire, et la conduite 
quevous devez tenir. Vous attendrez que le duc do Eaguse soit 
arrive, qu’il soit remis de sa blessure, et a-peu-pres entierement 
xetabli. Vous lui demanderez alors de rcpondre categoriquement 
a ces questions. Pourqnoi a-t-il livre bataiUe sans les ordres de 
son general-en-chef ? Pourqnoi n’a-t-il pas pris des ordres sur 
le’parti qu’il devoit suivre, subordonne au systSme general sur 
mes armees d’EspagneP H y a la un m'«e d’instilordination qui 
est la cause de tons les malheure de cette affaire, et quandmeme 
il n’eut pas ete dans I’obligation de se mettre en communication 
avec son gendral-en-chef pour executer les ordres qu’il en rece-vrait, 
■comment a-t-fi pu sortir de sa defensive sur le Duero, lorsque, 
sans uh grand effort d’imagination, il etoit facile do eoncevoir 
qu’il pouvoit etre secouru par i’arrivee do la di-rision de dragons. 
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d’tine trentaine de pieces de canon, et de plus de 15 mille 
homines de troupes hraufaiscs qucle roi ayoit dans la main? Et 
comment pouvoit il sortir do la defensive pour prendre roffensivc 
sans attendre la reunion et le secours d’un corps de 15 a 17 mille 
hommes ? 

Le roi avoit ordonnc a I’annee du nord d’envoyer sa cavalerie 
a son secours; elle etoit en marche. Le due de Kaguso ne 
pouvoit I’ignorer, puisque cette cavalerie est arrivee le soir de la 
bataille. De Salamanque a Burgos il y a hien des marches. 
Pourquoi n’a-t-il pas retards de deux jours pour avoir le secours 
de cette cavalerie, qui lui etoit si importanteP D faudroit avoir 
ime explication surles raisons qui ont porte le due de Kaguso a 
ne pas attendre les ordres de son general-en-chef pour livrer 
hataOle sans attendre les renforts quelo roi, comme commandant 
superieur de mes armees en Espagne, pouvoit retirer de I’armee 
du centre, de I’armee de Valence et de I’Andalousie. Le seul 
fonds de I’armee du centre foumissoit 15 miUe hommes de pied, 
et 2500 chevaux, lesquels ponvoient etre rendus dans le meme 
temps que le due de Eaguse faisoit battre son corps, et en 
prenant dans ses deux armees, le roi pouvoit lui amener 40 mille 
hommes. Enfin le due de il^guse sachant que 1500 chevaux 
^toient partis de Burgos pour le rejoindre, comment ne les a-t-il 
pas attendus? 

_ En faisant coincider ces deux eirconstances d’avoir pris I’offen- 
sive sans I’ordre de son gdndral-en-chef et dene pas avoir retarde 
la .bataille de deux jours pour ne pas recevoir 15,000 hommes 
d’infanterie que lui amenoit le roi, et 1500 chevaux de Tarmoo du 
nord, on est fondd a penser quo ce marechal a craint quo lo roi 
ne participe au succes de la bataille, et qu’d a sacrifie a la vanite 
la gloire de la patrie et I’avantage de mon service. 

Donnez ordre aux gdneraux divisionnaires d’envoyer les etats 
de leurs pertes. D est intolerable qu’on rende des comptes faux 
et qu’on me dissimule la veritd. 

Prescrivez au general Clausel, qui commande I’armde, d'en- 
Toyer la situation avant et apresla bataUle. Demandez dgalement 
aux chefs de corps des situations exactes. Einalement, vous forqz 
connoitre au due de Kaguso en temps opportun combien jo suis 
indignd de la conduite mexplieablo qu’il a tenue, en n’attendant 
pas deux jours que les secours de I’armde du centi’c et dcTarmee 
du nord le rejoigm'ssent. J’attends avec impatience Tarrivee du 
gdndral aide-de-camp du roi pour avoir des renseignemens prdcis. 
Co qu’il a dcrit ne signifie pas grande chose. 

(Signd) Hatoieon. 


No. XV. A. 

Extract from general Souham’s despatch to the minister of war, 
Sriviesca, 2ni October, 1812. 

Par votre lettre du 6 Octobro vous m’annoneez quo le due de 
Dalmatie venait de reunir son armde a Grenade et a Jaon, et quo 
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le roi alloit sd niettre incessamment en communication avec ce 
mareclial pour marcher de concert but Madrid. En consequence 
de ces mouvemens je resolus demarchera la rencontre de I’ennemi, 
et de le forcer a lever le siege de Burgos. Le 18 toute mon 
armde se mit en mouvement sur trois colonnes, et le 19 eUe 
Occupait les positions aihsi qu’il suit. La droite a Termino, le 
centre sur les hauteurs de Monasterio, et la gauche a Villa 
Escuso la Solano et Villa Escuso la Somhria. La joumee du 20 
devait etre celle du combat, lorsque je refus a I’instant, a deux 
heures du matin, par un aide-de-caim, une lettre de S. M. C. 
quim’ordohne de ne point engaser d’afiaire general e, et d’attendre 
quo par ses manoeuvres lord Wellington soit Cored d’evacuer sa 
position de Burgos; ainsi il me faut renoncer a tous mes projets, 
et non sans \m violent chagrin, car je puis assurer V.E. que mon 
armde etait parfaite'ment disposer, et que j’aurais pu combattre 
I’ennemi avec avantage. Cependant I’armee n’a des vivres que 
pour quatre jours, etacette epoque, si lord Wellington n’estpomt 
en retraite, je serai force de I’attaquer. J’entrevois moins de peril 
de marcher en avant que de retrograder. Dans un instant ou le 
moral du Eoldat commence a se raffermir tout mouvement en 
arriere produit le plus mauvais effet. 

(Signe) Comte Souham. 


No, XV. B. 

. Extracts from two letters written, hy the duke ofFeltre to king 
Joseph, dated Paris, Sth Oct. and l^th Nov. 1812. 

On one of the letters is the following note, in pencil, by the 
dulcc of Wellington. ‘Advantage of English newspapers' 

‘SiEE, — J’ai_ I’honneur d’adresser ci-joint a votre majeste 
quelques extraits des journaux Anglais les plus recents dont j’ai 
choisi ce qui pourrait etre de quelque interet dans les circonstances 
actuels.’ 

'SiEE,-; — J’ai I’honneur d’adresser ci-joint ii V. M. plusieurs 
extraits des jomnaux Anglais contenant quelques faits utiles ou 
intdressans a connaitre.’ 

These extracts taken from the Courier, Morning Post, Times, 
Alfred, Statesman, and Morning Chronicle, contain minute details 
upon the numbers, situation, and destination of the SiciUan, 
Spanish, and Anglo-Portuguese armies, and the most exact account 
of the reinforcements sent from England, In fine, a complete 
' system of intelligence for the enemy. 
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Extract of a leiierfrom mcrsJial Jburdan io colcmcl Kapier, 

Soisy sous JStioIe, 14 Janvier, 1829. 

‘Tie 10 IsoFerntre, 1812. Les anneca du midi, dn Portnga 
et du centre se trouvaient reunies sur la Tonnes. Tous eon- 
naissez la position, qn’occupait Tarmec des allies, Cette position 
ayant etc bien reconnne, dans la jonmee du 11, par le roi. 
accompagne du duo do Dalmatic, de plusienrs generaux, et de 
moi, je proposal de passer la Tonnes, gurable presque partout 
entre yilla-Gonzala et Huerta, et de nous porter rapidement sur 
Calvarissa de Ariba, qui se tronvait an centre de la bgne des 
ennemis. J’esperais qne lord Wellington ne pourrait eviter la 
bataiUe; et j’etais d’avis qne nous devions faire tons nos efforts 
pour le forcer a I’accepter; me flattant qu’avec une annee de 80, 
milles bommes, dont 10 nnlles de caralerie et 120 pibces de! 
canon,'^ nous etions ea etat de remporter nn brilliant sncces, sui) 
le meme ebamp de bataille ou qnelqnes mois avant nous avionsj 
essuje un revets. J 

‘ Le due de Dalmatie, n'etant pas de mon avis, proposa d’aller 
passer le Tormes, a des ^es qn’il avait reconnns a deux beues 
au-dessus d’Albaj ce parti etaitsans doute plus prudent; mais il 
avoit, soivant moi, I'inconvenient qne je voulais dviter, e’est-a- 
dire, qn’fl. laissait a nos adversaires la faeflite de se retircr sans 
combattre. Cependant comme je n’etais revetu d’aucun com- 
mandement, tandis que le due de Dalmatie avait sons ses ordres 
les deux tiers de I'annee, le roi jugea convenable d'adopter son 
plan, etlui en confiarexecution; Tons en connaissez le resultat: 
il fat tel que je Tayais preru. 

‘Permettez moi. Monsieur, d’ajouter une reflexion. D me 
semble que lord Wellington decide a battre en retraite, aurait 
du commencer a I’operer le 14eme jour, on nous franebimes la 
Tormes. En ne se mettant on mouvementquc le 15, il se trouva 
dans la neeessite de de&ler devant nous pendant une partie de 
lajoumeo; etsans les mauvais terns, et snrtout sans beaucoup 
trop de circonspection de notre cote il eut peut-etre coum qucl- 
que danger. 

' On a pubbe que pendant lent retrbite les allies ne perdirent 
que 50 ou 60 tues, 150 blesses, 170 prisonniers. Il est, cependant, 
certain que le nombre de prisonniers Anglais, Portugais, et 


• The'e numbers are somewhat belov,- tho=e 1 have assigned to the 
Trench army; my calculation was made from the imperial mustcr.rolls, 
but the difference maybe earily accounted for by the length of time 
•which elapsed -when marshal Jourdan wrote this letter. His numbers 
are evidently from memory, and probably he did not mean to include 
the king's guards and Spaniards. 
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Uispagnols, conauirs au quartier general a Salamanquc, etoit, le 
20Xlovemlire, de 3520.’ ‘ 


’ Tlic justice of the marshal’s opinion as to lord Wellington 
having stayed too long on the Tonnes is confirmed by the foUoiring 
note of a convemation held Tvith the duke of Wellington on the 
subject. 

‘Lord Wellington •would have fought the Prench on the old 
position of the Arapiles in 1812 notwithstanding their superior 
numbers, but he stayed too long at Salamanca.’ 


EOT OF TOE. IV. 
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